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The smaller planer shown is the 24 in. 
x 5 ft. Standard Planer, the smallest 
of the Gray line. It is mounted on the 
table of a 72 in. x 72 in. Maximum 
Service Planer, one of the largest 


built by The G. A. Gray Co. These 
planers will be manufactured in the 
plant shown above. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY , 


New York Chicago Cleveland Pitts 





HIS large, new plant, de- 

signed, built and equipped 
complete, by The Austin 
Company for The G. A. Gray 
Company at Cincinnati, is an 
example of the service Austin 
offers to industry everywhere. 





This plant represents an invest- 
ment of nearly a million dollars; it 
embodies the most modern ideas in 
industrial plant construction. It 
comprises machine shops, power 
plant and a two-story office build- 
ing designed for added floors. 


Floods of daylight stream down 
from monitor and side walls; fresh 
air in abundance is drawn through 
ventilating sash, insuring ideal 
working conditions. 


burgh Philadelphia St.Louis Seattle Portland 


The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 


You may send, marked for my per- 
sonal attention, a copy of the new 
100-page “Austin Book of Buildings.” 


} 
Individual ) 
| 
| 


Address 





AUSTIN 


Engineering .- 





Finance’. 


Engineers and Builders’ + 


Detroit 


Austin Builds for Gray Planer 
The Last Word in Machine Tool Plants 


The plant buildings are designed 
for 30-ton traveling bridge cranes 
capable of handling single castings, 
40 feet long, weighing up to 25 tons, 


The Austin contract with The 6. 
A. Gray Company included the 
specification and installation of 
equipment —heating, lighting 
plumbing, air and gas lines, electri 
cal equipment, sprinkler systems 
and railroad trackage. 


Executives with big, comple: 
plant-building problems are invited 
to discuss them with Austin. Fifty 
years’ experience is your guaranty 
of helpful suggestion and recom 
mendation. 

The new Austin Book of Buildings 

contains data that every Industri: 

Executive should have. To secure 


your personal copy, mail the coupon, 
phone or wire. 


CLEVELAND 


Birmingham Kansas City Miami 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Building . 
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THROUGH THE 






SPECTACLES 


AST MONTH we expressed our ‘mild 
amazement that writers on economic sub- 
‘ects used different terminology from that of 
those business men who talk economics over 
the luncheon table. Now comes Mr. C. L. 
ll, in his new book “Commonwealth,” 
with his introductory promise “to free the 
of economics from its stigma as ‘the 
dismal science’” and “to reduce the language 
of economics to the language of general in- 
telligibility.” That was music to the ears of 
an editor whose slogan for the NarTION’s 
Business has been “economics as one business 
man talks to another.” Here we were to 
have business economics in the simple language 
of the street. 

But when we struck the author’s definition 
of a harvest as something “producing opposi- 
tion of matter for biological incorporation of 
energy resulting in production of food, fuel 
or raw material’ our spirits were dampened. 
Later on we reached his discussion of busi- 
ness honesty and learned it was “a broad 
and outstanding attributive ethic in economic 
transactions and in wealth control.’ But 
here is the sesquipedalian statement which 
sent us to bed with cephalalgia: ‘When 
psychic traits can come to have a genetic 
classification, honesty and dishonesty may be 
classed as opposed unit characters, each of a 
homozygous origin.” 

To move the original question: Why can’t 
an economist write of simple business trans- 
actions “as one business man talks to 
another?” 











O THE GENTLEMAN in Lincoln, Ne- 

braska, who writes us seven pages (single- 
spaced) of bitter Philippic and scathing de- 
nunciation, ending with a challenge ‘“‘to print 
one single sound argument against government 
operation” : 

Why not take a look on the first page of 
any newspaper and read the reports these 
days on Shipping Board Operations as pre- 
sented by Messrs. Thompson, Haney, Plum- 
mer, Coolidge, et al.2 They read almost like 
Judge Gary’s annual report on the United 
States Steel Corporation, don’t they? Yes, 
they don’t! } 


ProuR MILLION of us, by our votes last 

November, went on record that Wall 
Street is a den of thieves “strangling govern- 
ment and industry” and that “Jack (sic) 
Morgan deflates the farmer” when the whim 
strikes him at luncheon. 

One of these unscrupulous gentlemen, a 
member of the House of Morgan, died this 
month. Although he had labored side by 
side with Wall Street gentry for more than 
twenty-five years, he failed to profit by his 
contact, for witness his child-like trust as evi- 
denced by his will. His executors are to 
accept without question the figure arrived 
. y his former partners as to the amount 
ry him from the firm. His executors are 
0 act on the advice of any one of his former 
partners as to the disposition of his estate. 
ony he instructs the court not to require 

¢ usual bond of his executors. 


eaf to repeated warnings 
gods nings from the stump, 
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us leaves his widow to the tender | 
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EVERY ROOF NEEDS INSULATION 





























Laying 20,000 sq. ft. Armstrong’s Cork- 
board, two inches thick, on concrete roof 
of @ building in Detroit, Michigan. 





Comfort and Economy Under 
Cork Insulated Roofs 


F the top floors of buildings are hard to heat in winter, or if they 

are like ovens on hot summer days—nine times out of ten the 
roofs are to blame. Too much heat gets through them; they need 
cork insulation to hold the heat inside in winter and keep it out 
in summer. Roofs heat-proofed with Armstrong’s Corkboard 
insure year-round comfort and a decided saving in fuel. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard (made of pure cork) is the most efficient 
practicable insulation known. It is virtually impervious to heat 
and when used on the roof keeps the upper floors warm in cold 
weather and cool in hot. It materially reduces heating expense, 
and, in industries where humidity is high, absolutely stops con- 
densation on ceilings. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard may be laid on old roofs as well as new, 
with no change in roof design. Armstrong’s Corkboard is firm and 
rigid and makes a permanently substantial base for the roofing. 
It is nonabsorbent and will not swell or buckle. It is a positive 
fire retardant. 


Are you interested in a heat-tight roof for your own building? 
A request will bring you full information. Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Company (Division of Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany), 195 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. In 
Canada, McGill Building, Montreal. 


Branches in the Principal Cities 


Armstrong’ Corkboard Insulation 


for Commercial and Industrial Building Roofs 
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danger from a rising flood of legislation. We 
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mercies of the “Wall Street Wolves” 


second thought, perhaps, who knows, he bai 


a better understanding of the character apy 
integrity of his associates than the 
politicians who still seek votes by the « 
Wall Street route.” ha 


(* ONE occasion this magazine listed som, 

40 government agencies which have ¢ 
rect relation with the railroad. Here isa 
tle list, for which we are indebted to the 
Bla-k Diamond, of 20 Federal AgeNCies whic 
now gather facts about coal: 


Bureau of Mines 

Geological Survey 

General Land Office 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Census Bureau 

Coal Division of the Department of Commey 

Natural Resources Division of the Treasury 
Department 

Public Health Service 

Bureau of Standards 

Department of Justice 

War Department 

Navy Department 

Shipping Board 

Government Fuel Yard 

Department of Labor 

Federal Trade Commission 

Smithsonian Institution 

National Museum 

Bureau of Public Roads 

Interstate Commerce Commission 


And, says the Black Diamond, “We ny 
have overlooked a few.” 


R. RODGER L. SIMONS, of Minn 

apolis, read the paragraph in the My 
number which quoted John Wesley’s disco. 
ery 140 years ago of the economics whid 
NATION’s BuSINESS is preaching. Mr, Simos 
goes further back to show us how venerabk 
are economic disputes which still go on, ai 
quotes this from Copernicus, the founder o 
modern astronomy, who was born before ( 
lumbus set sail: 

Innumerable though the evils are with whid 
kingdoms, principalities, and republics are trov 
bled, there are four which in my opinion ot 
weigh all others—war, death, famine and debav. 
ment of the money. The three first are so e 
dent that no one denies them, but it is nots 
with the fourth. 


ree MORE readers this magazine gets at 
the more the readers read it, the more® 
have to watch our step in what we say. O¢ 
able co-worker, Mr. Willoughby, said in 
column in the September number that th 
first electric railway began operation in Ri¢ 
mond, Va., and we had always believed thé 
Now comes Mr. E. K. Bacon, of Manshitl 
Ohio, to say: 


I dislike to disagree with your excellent publi 
tion, but my diary states that the first elect 
car was run in Mansfield, Ohio, on August! 
1887, and there is a photograph in the office ® 
Mr. F. C. Chamberlain, Gen. Mgr. of the Ohi 
Public Service Co., this city, who operate & 
Mansfield Electric Ry., which shows an eled® 
car on the streets of Mansfield with the capi 
“First Electric Car in Mansfield” and is dilt§ 
1887 and was apparently taken in the summ 
Our little towns must have their just right® 
all small matters, you know. 


{OR SOME months we have from time? 
time cried out that the country WS 


have preached a general vacation for # 
making bodies. To every man whose ® 





remedy for any evil was “Let’s make @! 

we have answered sharply, “Let's se , 

can’t fix it ourselves without making @ 
And most of our correspondents have ¥7) 


When writing to Armstronc Cork & InsuLation CoMPANY please mention Nation’s Business 
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“Quality leaves 
its imprint” 





Sidetite. for doorways of any size 


| Be TRIAL doors, necessarily big and heavy, equipped with 
Slidetite Industrial Door Hardware are operated with amazing ease. 
Smoothly they slide and fold to either side, leaving the doorway unob- 
structed. Most practical for any opening up to 30 feet wide. They stay 
where placed, andare so supported they cannot sag. Simplifies all door- 
way problems, large or small. Saves a world of bother. R-W equipment 
is used with unfailing success in thousands of big industrial plants. 


A Big, Thing for Big Doorways 


Slidetite Industrial Door Hardware is fulfilling 
every requirement of big doorways with the 
same unequalled efficiency that distinguishes 
every product bearing the R-W Trademark. 
Garage, barn, house, fire and elevator doors will 
always work right when equipped the R-W 





ichards-Wilcox Mf 


“A Hanger for any Door that Slides.” 


way. The Richards-Wilcox Engineering De- 
partment is constantly rendering service to 
thousands in simplifying doorway problems. 
Write them on the installations you wish to 
make. It costs you nothing. They’re glad to 


help you. 
0. 





AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


New York. Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleans 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit 


Montreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO.,LTD., LONDON,ONT. - Winnipeg 
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= National Exposition of Power 


: Nov. 30th to Dec. 5th 
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New Ideas— 


the greatest of 
business assets 


OUND ideas, according to an | 

eminent authority, have con- | 
tributed more to the progress of in- | 
dustrial power than any other fac- 
tors. This is an era of speed and | 
harnessed energy. To maintain 
this tremendous pace, requires a 
vast store of new ideas, better | 
methods, increased production. 


The 4th Power Show offers you the 
greatest possible source of modern 
ideas on power generation, trans- 
mission and utilization. If your 
enterprise is concerned with power 
of any kind, you cannot fail to 
benefit by the wide variety of inter- 
esting and educational exhibits dis- 
played at the Power Show. 


Be sure to attend this great Exposi- 
tion and send one or more of your 
men to represent your firm. Let 
them meet and talk with the coun- 
try’s leading mechanical engineers, 
manufacturers and business men. 
No one can fail to bring back fresh 
ideas and information that will prove 
valuable business assets. 


Make every effort to come in person | 
and get your facts firsthand. Plan | 
NOW to be there. | 


Grand Central 


Palace | 
NEW YORK CITY) 


ting to Fourtu 


NATION’S 


with us. They, too, have said, “Too many 
laws; too many laws!’’ But here comes a 
correspondent who takes a less gloomy view. 
He is John J. Cornwell, general counsel of 


the B. and O. 


Now that most of the legislatures which con- 
vened in the current year have adjourned, a 
check-up of those in the eastern states, as well 
as those in the central, western and northwest- 
ern, shows that few, if any, important railroad 
bills were passed. In some of the states where 
many bills have been introduced at each session, 
none were presented at the 1925 session. In 
other states where full-crew, short-train and shed 
bills were introduced, they were promptly turned 
down in the committees. Probably this failure 
of the legislatures to pass the usual number of 
acts regarding the railroads was due to three 
things: 

First, there are not so many remaining ques- 
tions relating to railroads upon which to base 
new legislative acts. 

Second, the carriers have, during the past few 
years, been more frank and open in their dis- 
cussions of railroad questions with the public, 
and, in consequence, the people are better in- 
formed and have a better appreciation of the 
problems of railroad managers than ever before. 

Third, the railroads have rendered and are ren- 
dering efficient and generally satisfactory service. 

Because of this better understanding on the 
part of the public and with a continuation of 
efficient service, I am optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that the legislatures and Congress will not 
be quick to pass additional regulatory statutes. 


A TATION’S BUSINESS grows international. 
4 One day’s mail brought us the following 
subscribers: 

Bergsma & Dikkers, Hengelo (O.), Holland. 

Léon Clerc, 5, Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, 
France. 

Guy T. Buttolph, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Smolands Enskilda Bank, JonkOping, Sweden. 

H. Pain, Ets. Phillips & Pain, 1, rue Taitbout, 
Paris, France. 

P. Sargant, 11 Coldfall Avenue, Muswell Hill, 
London, N. 10, England. 

H. Hansen, Editor, Jyllands-Posten, 
Denmark. 

Aalborg Diskontobank, Aalborg, Denmark. 

Herbert, Wagg & Co., Ltd., South Sea House, 
37, Threadneedle Street, London, England, E. 
ees 

W. A. Knol, M. L., 
Hague, Holland 

Banque Federale, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Carl Friederichs, Klosterstern No. 8, Hamburg, 
37 Germany. 


Aarhus, 


The 


Stadhoudersplein 9, 


There is nothing I should like better than to 
meet each one, to ask him what he found in 
the magazine that interested and what he 
didn’t find that he had hoped for. 

The very next day came an unusual re- 
quest. A new subscriber from Belgium sent 
$8 for a three-year subscription, with this 
request: 

Enclosed $8. Please give change, 
poor man in the street. 

It’s a sobering thought for an editor that he 
must try to interest in one issue a shoe retailer 
in Iowa, a manufacturer of tools in Massa- 
chusetts, a cotton exporter in Texas, a banker 
in Sweden, a maker of pumping machinery in 
Holland, a sugar grower in Honolulu. 


50 cents, to a 


t Heer LAST batch of paragraphs from Fred 
Kelly bore the heading, “Meddybemps, 
Maine.” This caused more laughter in the 
office than anything Mr. Kelly has written 
for a long time. 


N CHARLOTTE, North Carolina, there is 
an institution known as Brockmann’s Com- 
pany, a combination bookstore and office-sup- 
ply house. It also conducts a literary column 
in a Charlotte newspaper and we simply can't 
help saying that their book reviewer is a 
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Make this quick and easy test 
—proof of everlasting strength 


THIS 
MAN 
ALWAYS 
SPECIFIES 
SAMSON 
TABLES 





E STANDS 


for all careful 

buyers! He wants the first 
cost of his office equipment to insure 
permanent service. He realizes 
that a well-appointed office is essen- 
tial to the conduct of his business, 


You will prefer Samson Tables in 
your offices. You will approve the 
substantial dignity, the rich beauty, 
the everlasting strength, which have 
earned for them enthusiastic accep- 
tance everywhere. The exclusive 
features of Samson _ construction 
produce the finest office tables in 
the world. Make this simple test. 
Just lift the corner of a Samson 
instant 


Table. You will get an 
impression of rigid, unyielding 
strength—of compact, close-knit 


thoroughly 


construction—that 1s 
convincing. 


A splendid variety of designs im 
American Walnut, Mahogany, or 
Standard Office Oak finishes make 
it a simple matter to meet your 
taste exactly. Always find the 
Samson Trade-Mark, for there are 
no tables “just as good”’ as Samson 
Tables. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


611 Madison Street 
Indiana 


Nappanee 
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of excellent judgment, for at the top 


of the column we find: 

For some time now, we have had in mind 
mentioning NaTION’s BusINEss, a monthly maga- 
zine published by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce at Washington. The excellence of 

ine reminds us to say that this is the 
most helpful, and, therefore, interesting, maga- 
zine reaching our desk. In addition to the many 
other good things we might say of this maga- 
zine it occurs to us that one of its most attrac- 5 
tive characteristics is the subtlety with which 
it applies that all-saving grace, a sense of humor. = 

From Sherbrooke, Quebec, in the same mail, 
comes this letter from an insurance official: 

Your magazine contains many splendid arti- 
cles—and it also is absolutely fearless in its criti- 
cism, which I like. It is fine to read an un- 
biased opinion of different matters of interest— 
pertaining to the life of our country. 





_ Tothe left ™ Flatpakit"’ 
Forms for the ty pewritte 
records; above for hand 
written records. 
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4 
S “4% OUR insurance articles remind me of a 
ES conversation I once heard,” writes 
James H, Collins, from New York City. “A 
N young salesman was protesting: ‘But I 
wouldn’t like to sell life insurance—something 
S that’s peddled around among your friends!’ 
Whereupon the New York general agent who 
thought he might make a good recruit, quietly 
explained certain things about life insurance 
as it is today:” 


fy] It is being written in a volume beyond the 
: wildest dreams of insurance men who can think 
rst back twenty years. The average policy used to 
ure be one or two thousand dollars—now it is ten 
izes thousand. Poor people who paid a dime or 


000,000 insurance in fforce in 
States. Today there is more than $60,000,- 


| kly small industrial poli o4? rd 4 

e| Sark | writing Multiple Copies 
000. In th } y-five years, h 

ME Gemiale of growth, the toral wil have risen to whethey handwritten or typewritten 








ty $360,000,000,000 ! a é 
7A There are several sound business reasons for 
ave this growth. First, income and inheritance taxes = Or every hina O business 
ep- —men who fancied they had provided for their 
ive families with insurance, now find that their 
ion policies will often be wiped out in the event of J oe a rae , ai Zo ar as 
) aE. te actually happening to older men In some department of your business multiple copies are being 
In whe We wot realize the new conditions, but: the used. Whether these be handwritten or typewritten they can be 
est. younger generation is taking thought and protect- handled quicker, easier and more accurately with “ Flatpakit”’ Forms.* 
a on ie oli a perpen i The — ‘“Flatpakit”’ Forms* accomplish accurately in one operation results 
ant insurance sold the idea of protection to miulilons | usually taking three ~ Taw ate omy ~ , ‘ , 7 " 
2 Tuite who enlisted. oc were drafted. The | suall g three to six. They are being used by many of the 
ing : ‘rae largest concerns in the country and in every line of trade 
a great influenza epidemic during the war, while “oe ae © country ana in every ine OF Wade. 
putting upon American life-insurance companies £49 
hly the greatest strain they ever had, made mil- 2 : No Shifting of Carbons : 
lions think of protection. Finally, life has been Carbons are interleaved but once for scores of multiple sets. 
a By B . — a. the policies You can have as many copies as you need in one “Flatpakit.”’ 
é r y - - 2 " . ° . 
in tee ‘diego sates leer seen py orn After the first set there is no further interleaving of carbons. All 
or thel-& tasures against the loss of their services. the operator does is write. After one set is completed the next set 
ake Bie for $100,000 was lately taken out on of forms is ready for the next entry. 
the life of Mr. Charles L. Bernhei lk : 
our t ; . Bernheimer, well known : . a " 
the || it. New York for his work in commercial arbi- Five out of six operations are eliminated in 
tration; the premiums are paid by associates, making typewritten, manifolding forms. 
are and the policy protects the Chamber of Com- Write for c lete inf : Y me : self 1 
son merce of the State of New York against the loss rite for complete information. a ou owe It to yourself and your 
of his services. business to investigate fully these “Flatpakit’”? Forms—the latest 
hi . = * and most improved forms both handwritten and typewritten records. 
\Y Pp ecenT editorial something was said Upon request we shall be glad to explain just how “Flatpakit”’ 
the our trae by the pgp a! wee Forms can be fitted into your particular needs. Fill in and send us 
| foes ecturer in His sirugge .t0 the coupon below or write a letter telling us your story 
ana nbs in the face of the competition of larger | teat icteadlias aa 
ant Seat -302 
p 2 a combinations of plants. ; Here 1S | PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 
part of a letter from a woman who is making : 
) aprons and house dresses, which gives a hu- American Sales Book Company, Limited 


man picture of the struggle of the small manu- 
facturer: 


I subscribed for the Nation’s Bustvess be- 
cause I wanted to know more about business; but 


’ 


Dept. 749-11, Elmira, N. Y. 





Send me literature describing fully “ Flatpakit"’ Forms. 
me how ‘'Flatpakit’’ Forms,will fit into my particular 
e of business for forms 











when I read, in your February issue,.an articie typewritten 

on page 37 about the “product of convict labor,” | hendee 

and another on page 87 about the “peddler evil,” | “Flatpakit” Forms are one of the Amsaboco 

It was like a slap in the face. Products manufactured by American Sale NT aeins 

P.. it wasn’t possible for me to sell my product ee Poy 

pis agents, I would, or could, starve to death, pre hg Sa gat I ec ont —s 

all the merchants would care They won't spinners ” _— . ! 

even look at, let alone buy, my better-made prod- chai i ae sated, oe 

y, my de pro QAS.B.Co 





When writing to AMerIcAN Sates Book Company, Limitep, please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Motor 
That Fights Waste. 





NATION’S 


OU men who follow keenly the costs of 
motor transportation know how often 
profit or loss lies in that last mile-per-gallon. 
The builders of Wisconsin motors realize that 
an extra mile or two per gallon often spells 
operating profit instead of loss. Particularly 
when dealing with heavy-duty bus or truck 
motors, on account of the large quantities of 
fuel and oil used. 
These highly developed motors do deliver that extra 
mileage—consistently—over all other types of engines. 
At the convenience of 
will demonstrate these 


Write for che 


interested executives, Wisconsin 
facts conclusively. 


href 


interesting data. 


Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


When writing to W1sc« 


nsin Motor Mec. Co 


Wisconsin Motors are built 
in a complete line of Sixes 
and Fours, with a power 
range from 20 to 105 H.P. 


please mention 


BUSINESS 


Nat 
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uct, because they can buy cheaper from wu. 
scrupulous manufacturers, who are floodi 
market with cheap prison-made trash that ig} 
fit to carry home. And the deluded h 
thinks she has a wonderful bargain, untij 
garment has gone through the tub two or three 
times. The merchants claim they must have , 
commodity that has a quick turnover, whid 
means just one thing: “It will wear out quickly 
and they can sell her another, soon.” Is this the 
right attitude ? 

My little shop is only a drop in the bucket g 
the manufacturing trade that sells through 
but if that drop can make a big enough splash fy 
create a little sympathy, I will feel that my pro. 
test hasn’t been in vain. 

I, too, have capital invested in real estate ang 
stock, and pay taxes. There is no end to the dif. 
ferent kinds of taxes to pay; and most of 
agents are those who would have no work but for 
something like this; and these poor souls mug 
live, too, as well as myself and the dear merchany 
who don’t seem to think anyone else has a right 
to sell to live but them, though they are pr. 
foundly thankful when we hand over some of oy 
peddlers’ hard-earned money to help city an 
state and road improvements and everything ey 
that they can think of for which to take up, 
collection. 

It’s just pure cussed selfishness, if you ask me, 


T= RUBE—whiskers—provincialism, wer 
terms that recurred constantly in one @ 
those more-or-less futile after-luncheon ds. 
cussions in New York. The conversation wa 
led by a typical New Yorker born in Indian, 
and the remarks were good-naturedly directed 
at a visitor from the trans-Mississippi hin 
terland—a native of the metropolis. 

“T have listened to all of you on the rub 
and the whiskers of the West,” he said. “If 
there’s any sporting blood left in you Ne 
Yorkers from Iowa and Nebraska, here’s you 
chance. Briefly Ill bet a 3-year-old fat steer 
against a suit of clothes that the per capita 
yield of whiskers right here on Manhatta 
Island is five times greater than that in ay 
state west of the Missouri River. 

“Same bet that there are more real rube, 
come-ons and fall-guys in this town in propor 
tion to population than there are in Billing 
Mont., Cheyenne, Wyo., Medicine Lodg, 
Kans., or pick your own town. 

“Third, affecting provincialism, I'll unde 
take to prove that one out of every five it 
habitants of this cosmopolis thinks Al Smith 
is President, that Albany is the national cap 
tal, that Los Angeles is in Mexico under Spar 
ish rule and that the Great Open Spaces ou 
there beyond Buffalo are pretty generally # 
the hands of the Sioux under a United Stals 
mandate. Gentlemen, I can’t spare any stet 
and I need three suits of clothes. How abot 
you? 

“You'll buy your clothes, you sure+thing 
better,” said the Indiana New Yorke 
“Waiter! Come on with the check.” 


Aeron subscriber writes: 


Consider, O fellow members of the Fewer lat 
Club, our State Representative Darin. 
fathered the law which provides that five a 
must elapse between the application for ? 
marriage license and the ceremony. Last week 
he married Miss Marie Deseppo one hour aftt 
getting the license. Mr. Darin explains: 

“We arrived in Buffalo Sunday night, got the 
license Monday morning and were married & 
mediately. 

“T still believe in ordinary circumstances? 
couple should wait five days after applying for! 








license, but ours was not an ordinary case. 
Yes, yes! (loud cymbals with full brass® 
companiment)—“There ought to be a i 


(pianissimo, flutes and 
strings) for the other 
fellow. a 7 
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The illustrations show the original Blaw-Knox building erected 
by the Roessing Bronze Company, Aetna, Pa., and the 
same building with its recent addition, The original gable 
end was used intact on the end of the additional structure. 


DDITIONS to Blaw-Knox Steel Buildings are made 

by simply ordering new frame, side-wall and roofing 
sections to take care of the increased envelope of the 
structure. Not a single part of your original building is 
torn down, damaged or lost; even if the modifications 
call for a radical change in shape. 


This saving in cost of making additions, or in reconstructing, 
where Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings are originally erected, 
is due to the many unique features of Blaw-Knox designs which 
give complete flexibility to your building operations. Blaw-Knox 
has become standard throughout the country for all one-story 
manufacturing needs, particularly where future business expan- 
sion is anticipated. 

Having the same effective life as the average masonry, as well as being firesafe, 
wind-and-weather proof, they combine all the practical features of concrete or 
brick buildings, without their high initial cost and without their quick depreci- 
ation when the modern requirements for flexibility and economy are consid- 
ered. The wide range of utility of the Blaw-Knox Time-tested building for all 
industrial and commercial uses, is everywhere leading to its preference over 
fixed construction, 


Furnished in any size or shape to your specifications—at a 
moment’s notice—and for immediate delivery to any point. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, PitrssurGu, PA. 
632 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 


» District Sales Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
got the BUFFALO BIRMINGHAM BALTIMORE 516 UNION BLDG. 231 No. 12th St. 


BIAW-KNOX 


All purpose, one story Buildings 
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When writing to BLAw-Knox Company please mention Nation's Busine 
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Which of these twenty advantages 


added.to your. 
will make it mors 


N these days of intensive com- 
petition, those manufacturing 
businesses are most safely equipped 
which maintain two invisible de- 
partments: 


One:—the Department of Discon- 
tent, whose province is to ask, 
“How soon will someone else make 
a better product ... and, when a 
better one is produced, what will 
happen in our markets?” 


The other:—the Department of 
Imagination, whose duty is to say, 
“We will now find the way in which 
our product can be improved and 
its saleability increased.” 

To manufacturers who maintain 
these departments — we suggest 
this: ‘‘/nvestigate DUCO’S ability to 
improve other products — and learn 
what it may do to improve your product.” 
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Just because your motor car is enduringly finished with 
DUCO, or because the new furniture in your home is beauti- 
fied and protected by it, do not think of DUCO merelyzas an 


automobile or furniture finish. 


It is applicable to practically any article of wood, metal, fibre 
or composites, and it adds definite new values to those products. 


DUCO gives to every product on which it is used a richly lus- 
trous surface, either transparent or colored, with the follow- 


ing additional qualities: 


—— 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 





]/DUCO 





Er product. 


eable? 


It dries so quickly that articles fir 
ished with it can be packed almost 
immediately. 





It is astoundingly durable, Iti 
waterproof—easily cleaned—non 
absorbent—sanitary. 


It is not affected by steam, boiling 
water, alkaline soaps, heat or cold, 
gases or oils, perspiration, salt air, 
dust or repeated cleaning. 


DUCO will not get sticky from 
heat or handling. It will not print 
chip, crack or peel. It is hard t 
scratch. 


DUCO may be had in a flat satin-like 
effect or a rich gloss. 


Its quick-drying quality saves finishing 
time, labor time and factory space. I 
makes ovens or other artificial dryi 
methods unnecessary. It reduces thecs 
of finishing, and . . . it speeds up produciim 


Because of these distinctive improviny 

values, DUCO is already used by mai 
of the lafger manufacturers of automobiles, by more tht 
seventy furniture manufacturers, and by hundreds of mane 
factygers of diversified products. 


Iq‘G@rder that you may know whether one or more of thes 
few Values may be added to your product, we freely off 
the assistance of a DUCO Finishing Engineer. Write fort 
manual of information. E. I. du Pont de Nemours &@ 
Inc., Chemical Products Division, Parlin, N. J., Chicago, S# 
Francisco. 


— 





Unlike anything else .... 


. itis DUCO, the 
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beastie enduring FINISH 





) ene 
There is only ONE Duco... DU PONT Duco 
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Men 


What the Federal Trade 
Commission Did to Me 


By HARRY V. ELLIOTT 


Vice-President, The Charles H. Elliott Company, Philadelphia 


forth a straightforward account, free from 

malice, of the experiences of my company, 
The Charles H. Elliott Company, with the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The story really goes back to that period of 
wild business which followed close upon the 
World War, a time when manufacturers were 
endeavoring to replace depleted organizations. 
Our company was subjected to competition 
from a former employe, who had formed a 
company of his own. The man, having been 
in charge of one of our selling departments, 
was familiar not only with the methods of 
sales employed by this company, but also 
with the personnel of our office force and 
with our factory departments. 

In the spring of 1919 he induced the fore- 
man of one of our departments, several of our 
workmen and one of the assistants in the 
sales department to join his own organiza- 
tion. 

The department of our business thus affected 
was engaged in the 
manufacture of pins 
and rings for sale to 
schools and colleges. ( 

The new company, we a 

charged, proceeded to 2) 

issue a catalog based . ¥ 
on the work pro- 
duced by us, illus- 
trating as their own 
articles which we 
had manufactured. 
The Elliott Com- 


|: WHAT follows I have sought to set 











pany entered suit, asking for an injunction 
restraining the offending company from issu- 
ing catalogs and using other information of 
a confidential nature which they had secured 
while employed by us. 

This suit resulted in a complete victory 
for the Elliott Company, the court holding 
that the catalog published by the offending 
concern was a wrong done to the purchasing 
public and a wrong done to this company and 
was unfair competition. Further, the offend- 
ing company was instructed to destroy all 
catalogs and to pay the costs of the suit. 


Catalogs Were Destroyed 


AN APPEAL was taken from this decision 
to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
Eastern District, which in 1921 sustained the 
former decision. The offending catalogs were 
destroyed, and the costs were paid. 
Then the new company appealed to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, claiming unfair com- 





A SLIGHT MISTAKE | 
We FINDTHE MAN HAS 
DONE No WRONG! 


a i 





















petition, bribery, etc. This case was listed as 
Docket No. 1000 and got wide-spread pub- 
licity. 


{The text of the charge against The Charles H. 
Elliott Company, dated March 30, 1923, is 
printed below. This text was not included in 
Mr. Elliott’s article—Tue Eptror. 


PARAGRAPH One: Said respondent (The Charles 
H. Elliott Company) is a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Delaware with its 
principal office and place of business lecated in 
the City of Philadelphia, State of Pennsylvania. 
It is now and at all times hereinafter mentioned, 
since July, 1917, has been engaged in the manu- 
facture of jewelry, stationery, printing and en- 
graving products suitable for use by high schools, 
colleges, universities and choir students, and in 
the sale of said products to high schools, col- 
leges, universities and organized classes of stu- 
dents attending said institutions, and causes said 
products, when so sold, to be transported from 
respondent’s place of business in Pennsylvania 
through, into and to other states of the United 
States to the purchasers thereof. In the course 
and conduct of its said business said respondent 
is in competition with other manufacturers and 
distributors of the aforesaid éom- 
modities to the same class of trade 
in interstate commerce. The re- 
spondent is one of the large, if not 
the largest manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of aforesaid commodities to 
high schools, colleges, 
universities and students 
attending such _ institu- 
tions. 

a PARAGRAPH 
the course 


Two: In 
and conduct 






































After the crowd has gone— 
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of its said business said respondent employs 
agents who solicit orders from said educational 
institutions and who call upon students who 
have been appointed chairmen of committees of 
organized classes and/or other students author- 
ized to make purchases of class pins, rings, dance 
programs and similar commodities for the pur- 
pose of soliciting and/or bidding for the order, 
and as is customary, said respondent and _ its 
competitors submit samples and suggest designs 
from which selections are made and orders are 
given by said students. After the orders are 
given the agents of said respondent or its com- 
petitors, as the case may be, thereupon 

send said orders to the factory where 
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Even the records of a confidential nature 
were submitted to him, and no obstacle was 
placed in his way. On the contrary, by ad- 
vice of counsel, every assistance was given 
to him to get at the facts in the matter. His 
attention was called to the decision in the 
Court of Common Pleas, County of Phila- 
delphia, and the subsequent decision of the 
Supreme Court, Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania. One of the charges, that of misbrand- 
ing of goods, and another, that of slander, 
could have been tried in the Commonwealth 


seem that if the Commission is not so gy 
powered to decide as to what cases are Worthy 
of trial and what are not, then a defect exis; 
in the law governing the Commission’s 

It does not seem to the writer that the Ru 
eral Trade Commission should handle 
cases with which the courts are already 
pared to deal and which do not involve broa{ 
questions of public policy. It should not gg. 
cern itself with the private quarrels of bys. 
ness concerns. It should leave to the courts 
all matters of general law and private cag: 

of unfair competition. 
The particular charge 





dies and for plates are made according 
to the designs selected by said students 
from which the said commodities are 
manufactured and later transported to 
the purchasers thereof, as aforesaid 
ParacraPuH Turee: Said respondent, 
in the course and conduct of its said 
business, as described in the foregoing 
paragraphs of this complaint, and dur- 
ing the three years last past, with the 
intent and purpose of suppressing and 
lessening competition in the sale of the 
said commodities manufactured and 
sold by it, as aforesaid, has adopted and 
employed the following methods of 
competition in obtaining said orders for 
said commodities from organized classes 
of students attending educational insti- 
tutions throughout the United States: 
(a) Offered to give, and has given 
from time to time and still offers and 
gives, cash commissions or valuable 
gratuities to said students who are com- 
mittee or class officers authorized to 
purchase said commodities in order to 
induce said students to purchase the 
said commodities from respondent or to 


N READING this article, two things should be 
borne in mind: 
First, that many of the things of which Mr. El- 

liott complains have been done away with by recent 
rulings regarding the procedure of the Commission. 

Second, that a change in the make-up of the Com- 

mission might renew old methods of unfair publicity. 
Recently, Commissioner Thompson, in discussing a 
proposed combination of bread manufacturers and 
the Commission’s action in the matter, said: 
“I and Commissioner Nugent are of the opinion 
that the failure to make public the complaint after 
service upon the respondent was contrary to the 
spirit of the law as provided in the Clayton Act and 
because of this failure, the public has been deprived 
of its rights in the premises.”—The Editor 


= against The Charles H. Elliott Cop. 
pany, the charge of misbranding g 
goods, is fully covered by a 

stringent law in the Commonweal) 
of Pennsylvania. That is, the mark 
ing of all jewelry must be sustaing 
by the actual karat of the article ~ 
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self and a ten-karat ring so marke 
must assay ten karat. 


At a Disadvantage 


"THERE is also ample law in thy 
state which protects a fim 
against the circulation of false stale 
ments by a competitor—in othe 
words, against slander or libel. How 
ever, a corporation bringing charges 
of this nature against another fim 
in the State of Pennsylvania woul 
be liable for a counter suit in event 
of the charges not being proved 
By making these charges to the Fed. 
eral Trade Commission no counter 
suit is possible. Thus, the defer 





recommend such purchase to their re- 

spective committees and/or classes, or 

as promised rewards for having induced such pur- 
chase by their respective committees and/or 
classes. Said commissions or gratuities were and 
still are given to said students without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the respective committees or 
classes they represent and the effect thereof has 
been and still is, to secure preference for respon- 
dent’s said commodities over and to the exclusion 
of similar commodities of said competitors of 
respondent ; 

(b) Offered to give and has given, and from 
time to time still offers and gives, substantial and 
unwarranted reductions in price and also val- 
uable gratuities to students who are class or 
committee officers authorized to purchase said 
commodities, in order to induce said students to 
cancel contracts and/or orders already placed 
with said competitors of said respondent for 
said commodities and to induce said students to 
purchase said commodities from said respondent. 
Said offers were and are made by said respon- 
dent after said competitors have prepared, at 
considerable expense, dies from which to manu- 
facture said commodities and in some instances 
even after said commodities were actually man- 
ufactured by said competitors; 

(c) Circulated, and from time to time still 
circulates among said students representing said 
committees and classes in the purchase of said 
commodities, false, misleading and disparaging 
statesments concerning said competitors in order 
to lead the said students to believe that said com- 
petitors were not reputable and responsible busi- 
ness concerns, with the result that in many in- 
stances bids were not allowed from, and orders 
were not placed with said competiters. 

Paracrapnh Four: The above alleged acts and 
things done by said respondent are all to the 
prejudice of the public and competitors of the 
said respondent and constitute unfair methods of 
competition in commerce within the intent and 
meaning of Section 5 of an Act of Congress ap- 
proved September 26, 1914, entitled, “An Act to 
create a Federal Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties, and for other purposes. ] 

A representative of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission spent several weeks in the offices of 
our company going over all records 


of Pennsylvania under existing laws without 
appeal to the Federal Trade Commission. 

From April, 1923, until the final dismissal 
of this case, July 1, 1924, by the Federal 
Trade Commission, the charges made were 
used by the complaining competitor against 
us in their sales efforts. Not only did this 
competitor make material out of the charges 
brought before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and still unproved, but other competitors 
used the information to our detriment. 

Many letters were received requiring lengthy 
explanations due to the publicity given the 
matter, and in some cases the competition 
succeeded in getting business that our house 
would otherwise have secured by giving the 
prospect an erroneous idea of the situation. 


Case Was Finally Dismissed 


EARINGS were held in Philadelphia, 
Boston and Washington, D. C., to which 
witnesses were brought at considerable ex- 
pense to the Government. The Charles H. 
Elliott Company incurred an expense of about 
$2,500 in cash outlay for attorney’s fees, trav- 
eling expenses, etc. Presumably the Federal 
Trade Commission spent as much or more. 
The case was finally dismissed for lack of 
proof by the Federal Trade Commission on 
July 1, 1924. The writer of this article never 
saw the appeal that was made to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in this case, but it 
was perhaps so worded as to make it plausible. 


[The text of the order of dismissal, dated 
July 1, 1924, follows—TuHe Eprror. 

The proceeding coming on for final determi- 
nation, and the Commission now being fully ad- 
vised in the premises, 

IT IS ORDERED that the complaint in the 
above proceeding be and the same is hereby dis- 
missed, without prejudice. | 

Whether or not the Commission has au- 


thority to use its own judgment in the rejec- 
tion of cases, I do not know; but it would 


dant, in a case of this character 
brought to the Federal Trade Com 
mission is at a decided disadvantage. 

The plaintiff pays no costs in the matter 
The Federal Trade Commission sustains th 
burden of all proof. The name of the com 
plainant is not divulged until the case is 
ing tried. This is also a decided advantag 
to the firm making the appeal. It seems 
the writer that questions which come befor 
the Commission should be handled in th 
way that years of court practice have show 
to be effective, economical and just—that & 
complaint should be filed by the complait 
ant based upon affidavits and exhibits. 

If the Commission from these affidavit 
and exhibits finds that the complaint is wel 
founded, it should then allow the complaitt 
to be filed. Had this been done in the ae 
of The Charles H. Elliott Company, the at 
would not, I feel, have had to be tried, tt 
cause a careful perusal of the facts, affidavit 
and exhibits would have shown what % 
Commission finally discovered, namely, ® 
sufficient evidence of proof. 

In this way the Commission would not be 
in the position of filing the complaint 
and so making in their opinion a formal # 
proval of the complaint, as is now the @ 
when the Commission files the complaint. 

The writer understands that the p 
feature of the complaint so filed has bet 
done away with by a recent ruling of 
Federal Trade Commission, and this is 2 #@ 
in the right direction. As it is, however, 
general public takes the complaint k 
the Commission as an official condem 
of the acts complained of, and this works # 
hardship on the defendant. Further, it see® 





to me as a business man that more care 5 
be taken in the legal work by the attome 
attached to the staff of the Commission. “ 
In the case of The Charles H. Elliott 
pany, at the first hearing in the City of a 


delphia, the president of the firm which 
the complaint sat by the attorney for 
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Federal Trade Commission and had full access 
to important papers which the Federal Trade 
Commission had taken from our files. This is 
certainly contrary to any idea of fair treat- 
oie the attorney representing the Elliott 
Company asked who this man was, he was in- 
formed that he was assisting the attorney for 
the Federal Trade Commission in this matter. 

Further, it would seem that investigation 
in the field on the part of the Federal Trade 
Commission should be stopped. The burden 
of building up of a prima facie case should 
be put upon the complainant as in any court 
of law. As the matter worked out in this 
particular case, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion secured the evidence, acted as prosecu- 
tor and as judge. 

It would seem that a better mode of pro- 
cedure would be for the Commission to sit 
as any ordinary court, to listen to and deter- 
mine any dispute bearing on unfair competi- 
tion that is of broad and general public inter- 
est. The parties to the case should employ 
their own counsel and be able to get quick 
and inexpensive justice with the fair and 
simple procedure that is the rule in any 
court of law. 

The writer does not believe that it was 
ever the intention of Congress to make the 
Federal Trade Commisison an instrument of 
persecution, but that it can be so used is 
evident from the facts set forth herein and 
from the records of this case. 


Small Firms Need Protection 


UOTING from The Nation under date of 

September 16, 1925, an article entitled 
“Boring from Within,” by Senator George W. 
Norris, we read the following: 


The same principle applies, and the same course 
has b-cn taken in the appointment of Mr. Hum- 
phrey as a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. He is a courageous and able executive 
officer. He has held public office for many 
years, and we are not left in doubt as to his 
attitude on public questions. During all his pub- 
lic service his viewpoint has stood out promi- 
nently; he has been a fearless advocate of big 
business in all lines. His record discloses that he 
can have no sympathy with the small business 
man who is protesting against unfair competi- 
tion of trusts and monopolies. His appointment 
has changed the viewpoint of the Commission. 
It now stands three to two in favor of the big- 
business idea. 

What is the object of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission? The law was passed because it was 
thought that there was need of affording protec- 
tion to the small business man against the mo- 
nopoly and the machinations of trusts and com- 
binations. Monopolistic concerns had, by unfair 
methods and competition, driven their competi- 
tors from the field, and the people of the coun- 
try paid the expense in increased prices. Since 
Mr. Humphrey's advent this Commission has 
decided that much of its business shall be trans- 
acted in secret. If the unfair business man goes 
before the Commission and makes a secret prom- 
Ise that he will refrain from his illegal acts, the 
entire matter is dismissed, no record is made, 
and the public gets no idea or knowledge of what 
actually transpired or happened. This means 
that a secret tribunal sits in judgment where 
the Interests of all the people are involved and 
Where millions of dollars are at stake. 


The records of The Charles H. Elliott 
Company in the case above described are ex- 
actly contrary to the Senator’s idea of the 
small firm needing protection. So far as 
we have been able to ascertain, in every state 
ame Union the small firm has all the pro- 
€ction it needs under existing legislation. 
ed Study of the various cases before the 
: _— Trade Commission does not substan- 
late the thought that they are protecting the 
8eneral public nor that they are protecting 
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the poor, struggling small firm against mo- 
nopoly and combinations. That the changes 
in the Federal Trade Commission have been 
detrimental cannot be proved by Senator Nor- 
ris or any one else. The facts are so much 
the other way that further changes would be 
welcomed by business in general. 

The thought still persists in the minds of 
most thinking men in business today that 
the Federal Trade Commission was estab- 
lished with the purpose of achieving certain 
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publicity for the benefit of certain politicians 
who wanted to make a grandstand play of the 
facts developed in these investigations. They 
feel, too, that for the amount of money ex- 
pended and the time devoted to these cases, a 
minimum return in actual benefit has resulted 
to business in general. That there is room 
for vast improvement in the conduct of the 
Federal Trade Commission must be apparent 
a any one who studies the functioning of this 
ody. 


Above is a victim’s account of the result of unfair publicity by the Commission. Be- 
low is a summing up of the present struggle to restore “those good old times.’’—Editor 


Militant Minorities in the F. T. C. 


ISSENTING appears to cause special 

joy to American citizens after they 

become members of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Dissenting began in the Com- 
mission pretty soon after it was organized, in 
1915. By August, 1925, it had the character- 
istics of an epidemic. 

Perhaps the chairman was responsible for 
the abundance of dissents that burst forth in 
August. In a case about which the Commis- 
sion’s decision was published early in the 
month, the chairman voted with the two 
later-day dissenters, causing them to become 
a part of the majority. 

Indulgence in dissent, however, takes 
strong hold on the man. The two commis- 
sioners who had been dissenting consistently 
were not to be cheated out of an opportunity. 
Finding themselves in the majority and 
bereft of grounds for objection on the main 
issues, they proceeded to dissent about 
seventeen words in a document of some nine 
thousand words,—the so-called ‘findings of 
fact,” in which the Commission records all 
manner of things pertinent and impertinent 
to the main question, against the chance some 
of them will come in handy in the event the 
Commission has to go to court. 

The two members of the Commission who 
in recent months have joined the chairman 
to form a majority forthwith filed a dissent- 
ing opinion of their own when they found the 
tables were turned and they themselves were 
in the minority. That made four dissenters 
in a body of five members. It remained only 
for the chairman to measure up to the oc- 
casion. If he had perceived a chance to 
dissent, even though he dissented over a mere 
question of taste in punctuation, the Commis- 
sion would have attained the unique distinc- 
tion of having every one of its members 
dissenting in the same case. 

The two minority members of the Com- 
mission in this case filed the reasons for their 
dissent. This makes a total of five dissent- 
ing opinions filed in the Commission’s records 
since changes in rules and procedure, adopted 
by a majority, were announced on March 17 
and augmented at the end of April. The 
changes in procedure are substantial. Under 
them the defendant in each case is given a 
chance to be heard before the Commission’s 
complaint is issued against him. 

If the defendant is willing to enter into a 
stipulation, which can be used against him 
if he in the future returns to the practice, 
the Commissicn’s elaborate procedure is not 
to be followed but the matter is considered 
as settled without publicity, unless the Com- 
mission considers that the public interest in 
the subject matter requires another course. 
If the question is of the sort which the 
parties can take to the courts, the Commis- 
sion will not act in the absence of a showing 
of public interest. The Commission now 


makes public at the same time with its com- 
plaint, if it issues a complaint, the answer 
which the defendant has filed. 

These changes in procedure gave rise to 
dissenting opinions from the minority mem- 
bers. As the majority proceeded to act 
upon old cases, dismissing them in accor- 
dance with the new rules, the minority indi- 
cated a dissent each time and in three 
instances gave their reasons at length. 


Besides, on October 5 they united in making 
public a complaint which the Commission had 
not yet published, taking the position that 
events since April and while the defendants 
were being given opportunity for hearing and 
answer, demonstrated the propriety of return- 
ing to the old rule, of publishing a complaint 
at once and before the defendants answered. 
Finally, the minority gave their reasons in one 
case in which the majority decided not to issue 
a complaint. 


In two instances these dissenting officials 
of a minority of the Commission called forth 
vigorous counter-statements from the ma- 
jority: Curiously enough, after the Commis- 
sion had for ten years maintained a policy of 
not giving the reasons for its decisions, it 
has now through these dissents made a sub- 
stantial beginning in opinion-writing. 

In spite of dissents, the Commission has 
made progress under its changed procedure. 
On March 1 it had on its dockets 563 ap- 
plications for complaints, 215 cases at the 
stage of preliminary inquiry, and 272 formal 
complaints. On October 1 these numbers 
had been reduced to 481 and 181 and 220 
respectively. 

The revised rules of procedure are not the 
only source of divisions of opinion within the 
Commission. On October 5 the two commis- 
sioners who have been dissenting concerning 
the new procedure announced their difference 
from the majority about the propriety of 
asking the Attorney “Genera! of the United 
States to give an opinion as to the Com- 
mission’s powers. The majority sought the 
Attorney General’s interpretation of the law 
which governs the Commission in its expendi- 
ture of money. The minority contended 
such a course is improper, on the theory 
that the Commission is an independent body. 
According to this reason, the Commission 
should make its own interpretation of its 
own law. 

By way of adding to the complexity of 
things, the Attorney General seems to have 
consulted the Comptroller General, who holds 
the official purse strings. It is related that 
the Comptroller made a suggestion which had 
not occurred to anyone else. Meanwhile, the 
Bureau of the Budget served notice that ex- 
penditures by the Commission should be 
reduced by $100,000 and more. If the re- 
sulting drama were cast for stage perform- 
ance, every réle would be a leading part. 
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The $42,000,000 Postal Deficit 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


By HARRY S. NEW 


Postmaster .General of the United States 





HE POST OFFICE is ——— 
the one executive depart- 


ment of the Government 
with which the whole public 
comes in daily contact, and 
yet, except as an occasional 
mishap directly affects the in- 
dividual, but little attention is 
paid to its affairs. 

The recent discussions in 
Congress of postal salaries and 
rates, coupled with presiden- 
tial vetoes and subsequent 
congressional inquiries in many 
cities, have served to attract 
the public notice and, for the 
first time in recent years at 
least, the fiscal affairs of the 
Department have been made 
the subject of much comment 
and not a little advice. Many 
newspapers and many individ- 
uals have offered suggestions, 
most of which center upon 
the one phrase, “Apply busi- 
ness methods to its manage- 
ment.” 


Belongs to People 


HE Post Office Department 

is a public institution and 
belongs to the people, and 
those charged with its direc- 
tion truly welcome every sug- 
gestion that is made by com- 
petent authority and in good 
faith. In the instances where 
this advice is accompanied by 
suggestions for changes, how- 
ever, it usually develops that 
the editor or the individual of- 
fering it is not informed as to 
the limitations under which a 
Postmaster General labors. 

The Department has ex- 
panded until it is now spend- 
ing more than $700,000,000 a 
year, the estimates for the 
next fiscal year, which have 
just been sent to the Budget, 
asking for the appropriation of 
almost $750,000,000. The ex- 
penditure of every single cent 
of this vast sum must be done 


vote for 


became 


This, 


ment. 


paid. 


ry NCE upon a time” there 

came into Congress a man 
with a bright idea. 
money,” said he to himself, “is 
always popular, while paying 
taxes is not. 


bill and against every bill levy- 
ing a tax.” 

And, the fable goes on, he 
followed out his principle and 
the most 
member of Congress. 
as the Postmaster 
General points out, is some- 
what the policy that Con- 
gress has pursued as re- 
gards the Postal Depart- 
It is quite prepared 
to raise the wages of postal 
employes, but far less will- 
ing so to regulate the reve- 
nue that those wages can be 


Mr. New sees a grave sit- 
uation in 
business of this country. Are 
we to run it as a self-support- 
ing branch, or shall we face 
constantly increasing deficits? 

Mr. New also undertakes to 
answer the question, which he 
says is most commonly hurled 
at him, “Why not apply the 
methods of the United States 
Steel Corporation to the Post 
Office Department? 
swer, Mr. New says, is that the 
law won’t let him.— 
The Editor 


“Spending 


Therefore, I will 
every appropriation 


popular 


the Post Office 


The an- 





in accordance with the provi- 
sion of some law. 

Eighty-nine cents of every dollar of it is 
paid in salaries to employes, to transporta- 
tion companies for carriage at rates that are 
absolutely fixed by statute and from which 
there can be no deviation, or for indemnities 
on insured parcels and other articles lost in 
the mails. Any saving that can possibly be 
effected must be made out of the eleven cents 
remaining of our post-office dollar after these 
fixed charges shall have been met. 

It is my unqualified belief that, within the 
possibilities as thus described, the Depart- 
ment is managed with a scrupulous exactness 
and regard for safe economies that is not 
equalled in any great industrial corporation in 
the country. 

Perhaps the advice most frequently be- 
stowed is suggested by the query. “Why not 
apply the methods of the United States Steel 


Corporation?” 
It is at once conceded that the great Steel 
Corporation is one of the best-managed enter- 
prises in the world. Its methods may well be 
adopted by managers wishing to make any 
concern a commercial success. But, with due 
respect to those who offer this advice, there 
can be no possible analogy between the United 
States Steel Corporation and the Post Office. 

Judge Gary and his board of managers can 
fix their own rates of pay to employes; they 
can adjust prices of their product to meet in- 
creases or reductions in expense; they have 
the widest latitude possible under approved 
business methods in the disposal of their own 
revenue. 

The Postmaster General 


may not even 


spend the money that comes in in the form of 
Every nickel of it must be 


postal revenues. 
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promptly paid into the T; 
of the United States, which » 
turn pays post-office bills 
checks and warrants drawn by 
the Postmaster General. 

The last salary act of Febm 


ary 28, 1925, imme 
Postmaster General pre es . . 
eccw a. fae diately increased th 
expenses of the 
ment by  $68,0000q, 


Knowing the number of og 
employes and the rates of py 
provided, it was a simple th 
to arrive at approximately 
exact knowledge of what the 
increase would amount tp 
Unless this were met, at leag 
in part by increased rates ¢ 
postage, it is perfectly plap 
that every cent of it my 
come from the public 
treasury. 

It has been and still 5 
the effort of the Adminis 
tration to reduce the tx 

burden. Obviously this can} 
be done when the public & 
partments live beyond ther 


means. Therefore,  unles 
postal revenues were ip 
creased, the Departmen 


must have been left a & 

linquent and an obstacle to 

progress in debt reduction 
No Criticism to Make 
O QUESTION is raised as to th 
justice of the increase in salaries, 


but no matter for what the money ws 
to be expended it had to come fro 





one of two sources, either the gr 
eral treasury or from those who gt 
the service. 

The Postmaster General, backed 
the opinion of the best expert advit 
obtainable, made recommendations # 
Congress as to the sources from whid 


thought that these recommendation 
if adopted, would yield $64,0000 
and with relation to receijs 
and expenses would put tt 
Department just about wher 
it was before the passage @ 
the bill. 

Congress did not appiv= 
of these recommendatit 
but, for the most part, adopted others of its 
own suggestion. I have no criticism wit 
ever to make of Congress and offer none. 
is apparent, however, that the increases g 
will not begin to yield the amount neces] 
to méet the increased expense. 

Had there been no postal legislation at 
by the last Congress, the Department 
have nearly balanced receipts and 
tures for the fiscal year which ended June # 
last. Under the new Act, the pay featut 
were made retroactive to January 1, wii 
the new postage rates did not become 
tive until April 15. The increased pay 
those six months amounted to about $3408 : 
000, and the deficit for the year now stant 
at about $39,000,000. 

Post-office business 
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fluctuates just # é 


this money could be obtained. Itw§ 
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other businesses and changes may come that 
will affect estimates either way, but basing 
jons on present income, it is fair to 

estimate the deficit for the current fiscal year 
x something like $42,000,000. 

For how much of our gross receipts are 
the new rates responsible? Again basing 

jmates on present rates of income, it is 
my belief that $30,000,000 of our income is 
a very liberal amount with which to credit the 
new rates, and that any sum beyond this will 
come from the natural increase in business. 
Fither the law must be amended to provide 
more adequate revenue or we must accept the 
deficit as an annual item of overhead charge- 
able against the Federal Treasury. 

} do not believe that it should be the prime 

of the postal administration to make 

it a self-sustaining feature of the Govern- 
ment, but it is certainly obvious to every busi- 
ness man that some regard must be paid to 
balancing a budget or disaster is certain. 


Business on a Pre-War Basis 


HE Post Office Department is the only 

great concern of which I have any knowl- 
edge that is doing business on a pre-war basis. 
Except for a slight increase made on certain 
items of second-class during the war and 
which were not afterwards remitted, postal 
rates previous to this recent legislation were 
the same as they had been a dozen years ago. 
Postal service is about the only thing the 
business man gets for which he does not pay 
substantially more than he did before the war. 
Our postage rates are the cheapest in the 
world and our service the broadest. 

Reverting for a moment to the advice to 
apply the methods of the United States Steel 
Corporation: What would its directors do if 
they found their prices were failing by $40,- 
000,000 to meet their expenses? They would 
do just as they have invariably done in times 
past—readjust their rates to make them pro- 
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duce a favorable balance. The Postmaster 
General can't do this but must go before 
Congress, where many men of many minds 
struggle with the subject. Under the cir- 
cumstances, a result is produced entirely be- 
yond the control of the Postmaster General 
or his well-informed assistants. 

Much talk has been indulged in on the evils 
of franking privileges. We hear much of the 
millions of pounds of penalty matter carried 
for the other departments of the Govern- 
ment free and the franked letters and speeches 
mailed by congressmen. Beyond all question 
these privileges have been often abused, and 
this Department offers no objection whatever 
to being credited for the full amount of the 
cost of carrying it. Some of this service is 
very necessary and, so far as the Treasury is 
concerned, it is the merest matter cf book- 
keeping whether they are charged against the 
Department in which they originate or are 
carried free. The cost of carrying all of it 
for the last fiscal year for which figures are 
available was $6,571,950.89. If full postage 
were charged on all of it, we should perhaps 
be credited with around $12,000,000. 

It is a matter of general belief that the 
Government cannot carry on any feature of 
its business as cheaply as it may be obtained 
from private enterprise. That is for the most 
part true, but it cannot be said of those fea- 
tures of the Post Office Department over 
which its management has entire control. 

Take, for instance, the Department’s motor 
service. We have in this about 5,600 vehicles 
of all descriptions, at an annual operating cost 
of about $15,000,000. The Department felt 
that a substantial saving might be made 
through inviting bids from transfer companies, 
and these were asked for in thirty-five cities 
with a view to substituting private service 
for Government service if the bids warranted. 
Bids were offered in twenty-seven of these 
cities. In every city the private bidder asked 
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more than the cost at which we were giving 
the service. The aggregate of the lowest 
bids received was $1,050,803, whereas our 
own cost, including operation, maintenance 
and overhead, in these cities, aniounted to 
$658,076, a difference of $392,727 in favor of 
the Government. 


High Rents Boost. Expenses 


\ 4 UCH, too, is said about our rents. I be- 
4 lieve the Government could save a great 
deal in this direction by owning its buildings, 
and that it should own them, but this a matter 
of gradual development. To build post offices 
wherever required would run into the billions, 
and this can only come with time. Every- 
body knows that rents were never higher than 
at present, and yet the Department has suc- 
ceeded in shaving down its price per foot on 
leases from $1.40, where it was in 1921, to a 
fraction less than 90 cents today. 

An occasional reference is made to the 
alleged fact that the Department showed a 
surplus at the old rates in certain recent 
years. The fact is that the surpluses then 
shown were wholly fictitious. They were 
made possible by denying increased rates of 
pay to transportation companies, which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission said on ap- 
peal were wholly inadequate and granted the 
roads additional pay for those years which 
was met in 1921. This brought the deficit of 
that year up to the unprecedented sum of 
$157,517,688.11. 

The impossibility of describing the busi- 
ness of an institution of the magnitude of the 
Post Office Department in the course of a 
single article is at once manifest. In the 
foregoing, I have merely touched the high 
spots in response to the request made by 
NatTion’s Business in the hope of getting 
before the American business man an idea of 
facts as they affect the management of this 
great business. 


Ads—An International Primer 


few such words as “hablar” and 
~ “hombre,” but with a fairly comprehen- 
sive knowledge of American advertising 
slogans and the illustrations that accompany 
them, the casual tourist in the Caribbean 
countries of the Americas can accumulate a 
very fair Spanish vocabulary. He may even 
g0 so far as to pick up a little bit of the 
grammar and structure of the language, if 
he is diligent in the study of the familiar 
advertisements—familiar, that is, in all but 
language. 

It requires no knowledge of the Spanish 
tongue to gather that “cuellos” means collars 
when the word is prominently displayed 
alongside the portrait of that well-groomed 
young man who has done so much to make 
Troy famous. Likewise with “medias,” which 
1s most certainly identified with hosiery by 
the lustrous and shining pictures that accom- 
pany it. That a “navaja de seguridad” is 
nothing more than a safety razor and that 
— de goma” are just rubber heels is 
It wn by the pictures that accompany them. 
; IS €asy enough to recognize automobile ac- 
: under the guise of “accessorios,” but 
" took the pictures again to indicate that 
a aneres” were just storage batteries. 
At i the ingenuous tourist is likely to 
iis te Eine phrase “se alquilar” has some- 
thee’? ) do with alcohol, but he soon learns 

it is just an innocuous “for rent” sign. 

Anyone, I take it. could guess what “arti- 


Glens with no more Spanish than a 


culos de baseball” are, but fishing tackle 
masquerading under the name of “articulos 
para pescar” is a little more obscure. Genuine 
hats of a certain well-known variety appear 
in the ads as “legitimos sombreros.”’ 

The familiar injunction to accept no sub- 
stitutes appears as “No accepte otros—insista 
sobra.” It is in the field of slogans that the 
student of Spanish through the advertising 
primer may make his greatest progress. The 
thrifty advice to “Compre un Ford y eco- 
nomice la differencia’ needs no translation. 
That a certain dentifrice “parfuma la boca, 
blanquez los dientes” seems obvious enough, 
also. 


Little Doubt of the Meaning 


O ONE familiar with the signs announcing 

forthcoming moving-picture attractions in 
the United States the statement that a certain 
picture is “Coming Pronto” is a dead give- 
away of the meaning of the word pronto. 
There can be little doubt of the meaning of 
the tire slogan, ‘mas millas por dollar,” or 
the tobacco statement, “esta tostado,” or of 
that soft drink which is “deliciosa y refres- 
cante.” 

It may not be quite so easy to see that the 
liniment which “mata dolores” is none other 
than the old friend who kills pain, or to 
recognize that hoary saying, “Good for old 
and young,” in its Spanish equivalent of 
“Saludables en vejez y en la juventud.” 
Bargain sales in Latin-America don’t look un- 


like our own, even though they are labeled 
“gran realizacion” or “liquidacion.” 

That theatrical favorite, “Peg o’ My 
Heart,” though, takes on a new and strange 
dignity when she appears on the bill boards 
as “Margarita mi Corazon.” 

The widespread advertising of standard 
goods, sold at standard fixed prices, is begin- 
ning to have the same effect on retail prac- 
tices in Latin-America that it did in the 
United States. Prices of such goods are 
usually known quantities and buyer and 
seller are able to get together and complete 
their transaction without the interminable 
bargaining that seems to be part of much of 
the retail business to the south of us, as it was 
in the United States until a few years ago. 

Beside the indirect effect of the advertising 
of standard-priced goods, there is a conscious 
and direct effort in at least one Latin-Ameri- 
can city to establish retail business upon the 
“precio fijo” or fixed price basis. The joint 
Rotary Club of the composite city, Colon, 
Republic of Panama, and Cristobal, Canal 
Zone, is actively engaged in the promotion 
of the movement. To what extent it will 
succeed is problematical, one of the difficul- 
ties in the way being the United States tourist 
who seems to feel that if he obtains a con- 
cession from the price first asked he is getting 
a bargain. Regardless of that, United States 
advertisements of standard United States 
goods are a real force in the direction of 
standard prices. 
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was a fashionable residential center. 


the town grew. Even in this 
rich farm county the town 
folks became relatively more 


important, and the big expan- 
sion was to the south and west. 
Moreover, interurban car lines 








EWING GALLOWA 


EN BING’S One Price Clothing House 
was over at the northeast corner of the 
public square in the days when he paid 

me twenty-five cents for being cash boy on 
Saturdays : 
Across the street in the (tallest building in 
town, which was four stories, was the When 
Clothing Store. The why of the “when” I 
never learned. Nearby, Grimes department 
store, and another whose name eludes me 
These major commercial establishments 
were on the north side of ihe courthouse be 
cause most of the hitch racks 
Chey were “near” their biggest market, be- 
cause they were slap up against the first stop- 
oing place of the farmer and his family arriv 
ing in town—and that, naturally, was the 
hitch rack. But during the next few years 


were there. 


came through, and the station 

that tapped the country districts 
was four blocks away, at a point which also 
became the “transfer corner’ of the local 
street-car lines. 


Into the Heart of Things 


| ING’S One Price Clothing House smeared 
the newspapers with advertisements of 
the great removal sale, and the store took a 
four-block hop into the heart of things. The 
When followed. The old Methodist Church 
came down and a six-story building rose there, 


with a big new department store in the store- 
rooms of the ground floor and basement. The 
northern sisters languished and died—and 


their proprietors may never have known why. 


Standing front of his new store, Ben 
could—and d beam approvingly on his out- 
k In that block were four financial in- 


Fifth Avenue and 34th Street as it is today and as it used to be when this section of New Yor 
Sight-seeing buses and parades are barred from “the gret 
est retail street in the world,’ bank buildings and car tracks are not wanted. 

is done by the “invisible government”’’ to reserve Fifth Avenue for the shopper alone 
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Everything possible 


Invisible Government 
of Quality Street 


By EARLE C. REEVES 


stitutions—two banks, the trust company, ai 
the “Building and Loan.’’ Next door was the 
other “biggest” clothing store of the tm 
That was fine, because that brought aime 
everybody wanting clothes into this BM 
Steel rails down the center of the am 
brought customers on local and interim 
lines. i: 
Meridian definitely had established i6® 
cendency over Main, and this was its # 
block. 

These things of which we speak happeitt 
in the Indiana town in which I grew up Bu 
it is also Any Town. Raise it, as the pram 
sor says, to the mth power, and it bec 
New York. Then Meridian Street becom 
Fifth Avenue. 

Cities do many strange things as they gi 
and some of these things are destructivea? 
ta the time that Fifth Avenue, like Meni 
established its retail shopping ascengem 
there were “Bing families’ in New hs 
which had moved their mercantile ¢Staam 
ments four or five times—keep up Wie 
town. And even now some of thew 
prominent of the clan are moving, 
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rs are threatened by neighbors consid- 
irable. 

a's New York cousins can sit at 
their flat-topped desks; they dont stand out 
in front of their shops and beam on their out- 
look also. They have raised the Meridian 
Street of New York to its nth degree and 
have made some rather remarkable discov- 
eries and established a few interesting. 

Out where most of us live or have lived, 
merchants will be quite pleased to hear that 
4 bank is to be established on the next cor- 
ner. That lends tone to the entire block. 
It is considered a splendid thing for every- 


Can you imagine a place where that would 
not be true? I couldn't. But Fifth Avenue 
is that place. There, big merchants grumble. 


Now the Banks Are Coming 


. E HAVE made this the greatest retail 

OY aicet in the world,” they will say, “and 
now the banks are coming in and taking de- 
sirable sites as fast as they become available. 
They are vastly wealthy institutions, with 
huge reserves, and they can buy what they 
want. We cannot compete with them. They 
want and they are getting the most promi- 
nent corners. On these they erect handsome 
buildings as imposing advertisements of their 
institutions.” 

Why, then, complain? one is inclined to 
ask. Does not that help establish Fifth Ave- 
nue as Quality Street? 

And the Fifth Avenue merchant’s conten- 
tion is this: That he is himself attending to 
the establishment of Fifth Avenue as Quality 
Street, he and his associates. But that these 
prominent corners belong rightfully to 
“trade.” 

Furthermore, banks merely serve the per- 
sons and businesses already there; banks do 
not bring a single additional potential custo- 
mer into the Avenue. 

Fifth Avenue gives thanks to the phi- 
losopher who invented the “intelligent self- 
interest” concept as a side partner for the 
Golden Rule, and has organized to discover 
intelligently what is “enlightened selfishness.” 


NATION’S 


Nothing can be done about the fact that 
banks are taking Fifth Avenue corners. But 
these merchants have discovered a great many 
things they may and can do, and do effec- 
tively. 

For instance, here is a rather striking lit- 
tle item: In the days when I functioned as 
“legs” for the daily that was printed around 
the corner off Meridian Street, I’d have seen 
a fine story had it been proposed to route one 
of the semi-occasional “parades” anywhere 
else than down Meridian. But if you put a 
parade past the watchful eye of Fifth Avenue, 
you must get up very early in the morning, 
or have a mighty good cause, amounting al- 
most to a national emergency. 

This is an amazing stand to take? 
not. Persons watching a parade are not buy- 
ing. Not only do they not buy when the 
parade is in progress, but when the parade 
has passed something has happened to the 
plans with which they came down town. You 
will have to take Fifth Avenue’s word for this, 
not mine. 


No, it is 


Sightseeing Buses Barred 


f Brersia being true, it is not at all difficult to 
prove that the Avenue has very power- 
ful reasons for opposing parades. A plant 
whose value may be a billion dollars—the as- 
sessed value of the real estate alone is half 
a billion—dare not have many paralyzing 
shut-downs. 

Ben Bing was pleased if I brought a 
country cousin and showed him the 
banks, the broad plate-glass of the 
One Price Clothing House, the Ma- 
sonic Temple, and the Union Block, 
height six stories. Many a time, 
also, I have taken visitors to New 
York for a look at the wonders of 
Fifth Avenue. But I find that 
Fifth Avenue was not particu- 
larly pleased or flattered by this 
interest. 

Fifth Avenue would much 
rather have the space I occupy. 
She cannot bar me exactly, but 
she has barred sightseeing in 
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gross lots. The “rubber-neck wagon” no 
longer is permitted to make its way up the 
Avenue. 


Another paradox, one concludes. No, not 


at all, but simple, straightforward, clear 
thinking. Sightseers are not spenders. The 
street space is needed for spefiders. At Forty- 


second Street there is a seventy-by-one-hun- 
dred-foot plot that is on the tax books at 
more than two millions; the Delmonico site 
sold the other day at $312 a square foot; and 
any merchant who undertakes to support land 
having such values must concentrate on 
selling. 


Wants Car Tracks Ripped Up 


ALREADY, Fifth Avenue as a retail street 
has spread over into Madison, and even 
into Park Avenue. Up Madison run the steel 
rails which meant prosperity to Ben Bing. 
The Fifth Avenue district awaits the day 
when they may be ripped up. As advantages 
to these merchants, the rails are just as obso- 
lete as hitch racks in Indiana. 
These things of which I have been writing 
illustrate strikingly the fact that someone is 
thinking things through in the heart of the 































Signs out over the sidewalk may be 
found in almost any town, but not in 
New York along Fifth Avenue, where 
seventeen hundred merchants are 
banded together to protect the high 
value of their retail property 


greatest retail district in the 
world. The Fifth Avenue sec- 
tion has, in fact, an “invisible 
government.” It speaks, as one 
man put it to me, “with the voice 
of an organized community.” 
Seventeen hundred merchants, 
representing approximately one 
hundred classifications, are banded 
together for, the purpose of think- 
ing things through to the end that 
the Fifth Avenue district, now of- 
ficially considered to include the 
neighboring avenues of Madison 
and Park, shall be able to pursue 
a more even way. There is al- 
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most a total absence 
of speech-making in 
the Fifth Avenue As- 
sociation but a maxi- 
mum of sound and 
businesslike organiza- 
tion. 

Capt. William J. 
Pedrick, its vice- 
president and general 
manager, cannot pre- 
vent banks gobbling 


rounding pre 
was nil. This de 
of damage to 
values being rem 
the site was sold; 
few weeks later tg; 
syndicate interested), 
the erection of a 
apartment house. 
Fifth Avenue js, 
city within a 
and its “invisible gop 
ernment” —the phrag 
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- up prize corners—and -rnme 

would _ if he could, or ye in live 

mS as it happens, inas- 1S a unique thing. | : 
[ much as banks are = CONCErN its me 
& members of the asso- with an expanding t 

4 ciation—but he can anne ae Gon 
f and does draw many turing trade | 

q lines. : ening confiscation g oe 
: Ten minutes or so many millions in m longe! 
F after an application tail property values with 
4 had been filed at the and it is equally ak® auton 
Is Municipal Building to concern itself om— his st 
a recently for permis- little things. Th 
5 sion to erect a gaso- “Every piece 

¥ line filling station on legislation,” sif 

one of upper Fifth Captain Pedric, 

i Avenue’s most im- “that is introduced 

i portant corners, news the city or state é 

of the application examined by ws i 

i reached the associa- see whether it afiets 

tion offices. our street. 


Not many hours 
later the staff had 
learned who was be- 
hind the venture and 
organized strong op- 
position to it. The 
case was argued and 








“Through its com 
mittees and executiv: 
staff, our association 
initiates and active 
ly supports propos 
which will be of las 
ing benefit to the Fifth 








the application dis- 
missed. The cost to 
the owners of the sur- 
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In his book, “Whither England?” Leon 
Trotsky supplies a special “Preface for 
America,” in which he says in part: 

“By exerting pressure on its debtors or 
giving them an extension, by granting or 
refusing credit to European countries, the 
United States is placing them in a gradually 
tightening economic dependence, in the last 
analysis an ineluctable situation, which is 


An early-day picture of Fifth Avenue at 51st Street. 


current world events show nightly on the 
screens of thousands of motion-picture 
theaters, where music and uttered thoughts 
enter every home through the universal radio. 

Bankrupt Russia, pleading for foreign 
credits, seizing the product of its wooden-plow 
farms at Government-dictated prices—only 
thus acquiring the means for overseas pur- 
chase of scanty necessities—instructs America 


These fine old homes still stand but are giving way one 
by one to make room for retail stores, specialty shops and apartment houses 


The Facts That Answer Trotsky 


Avenue Association 
and the city of Ne 
York as a whole.” 





industry shape them for human use and thy 
become national wealth that makes mo 
secure living standards which preserve heali 
and lengthen life. 

America’s great contribution to hum 
progress has been this: Intelligently direct 
industry takes from nature its treasures @ 
field, forest and mine, fabricates these mi 
the thousand articles of human use by mastey 














i the necessary condition for inevitable social — in the errors of a policy which in twelve years of nature’s electric energy, and enormots! and | 
and revolutionary disturbance. The Com-_ has raised the savings account of America increases the production of every single ma gesti 
y munist International, viewed in the light from six billion to twenty billion dollars. America’s hundred million people and merc 
of this knowledge, may be considered an Communistic Russia, destroying the indi- achievement is the open record to inspire th to tl 
almost conservative institution as compared vidual productive impulse until this great agri- _ effort of sixteen hundred million other hum vital 
with Wall Street. Morgan, Dawes, Julius cultural country recently escaped millions of | in the world. Fast or slow, other peoples traf 
Barnes—these are among the artificers of famine-deaths only by the bounty of capitalis- | seeing what in America the average man mi} for s 
the approaching European revolution.” tic America, prescribes its futile rules for aspire to accomplish and own—will follow. traf 
Which led Mr. Barnes to answer: America, where individual opportunity and Yet, when America proposes to develop tht diffic 
fair play have raised the common standard — in the far corners of the world, among a ple 

ICK RUSSIA prescribes its patent nos- of living to be the admiration and despair of less fortunate peoples, old and new, the samt 

trums for robust America. other peoples. magical process of production and transport 
An ancient civilization one hundred The lessons of the most splendid quarter tion, which means individual opportunity a RI 
million strong, living today just above the century of material progress in the world’s individual content and happiness,—this mit 
verge of utter barbarism, attempts to instruct history bear no message to this fanatic mind of Trotsky’s can see nothing but @ sels Sprir 
orderly America, busy with its expanded eco- These recent years, science and invention effort to preserve American industry agails conv 
nomic life and social opportunities, typified produced the automobile, the aeroplane, the the competition of rival countries. ’ store 
by its eighteen million automobiles and its submarine, the motion picture, the X-ray and The great menace to this social progress * Goo 
towering skyscrapers. the radio. New industries raised the average such tyranny as that in Russia today, a — 
Tyrannized Russia, barred from free speech employment and earnings until the American great treasures of coal, iron, Coppel j ASSO 
and free press, its ignorance of world progress | worker’s home today possesses universally the timber and idle labor lie useless be a 
typified by its scanty six pounds per capita bath-room, the gas range, electricity, the the economic and political fallacies Cc 
4 newsprint consumption per year, preaches to phonograph, the telephone, the radio and the maintain one hundred million people in pt 
4 America where 150 pounds newsprint con- automobile. ignorance and which play on their | ng Bo 
sumption per capita makes the printed page Iron, coal, copper, oil and timber lie value- with such cheap cries as “exploitation © Bing 


the universal medium of information, where 


less until orderly government and enterprising 


“world revolution.” 
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Where Shall the Shopper Park? 


ber of the “Four Hundred” journeyed to 
the merchant with a driver and footman 
in livery behind a pair of fine bays. That was 
the day of big bustles and little parasols. The 
merchant stood at the curb and personally 
ted his “carriage trade.’ Since then the 
“Four Hundred” has become the four million; 
the carriage trade has been replaced by the 
automobile trade, and the merchant, who no 
longer greets his customers in person, is faced 
with the problem of accommodating their 
automobiles while they shop and purchase in 
his store. 
Throughout the country, in the biggest city 


| THE good old days, the shgpping mem- 
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and the smallest community, automobile con- 
gestion presents a problem. To the retail 
merchant, and especially the retailer catering 
to the “carriage trade,” the situation is of 
vital importance. Congestion of automobile 
traffic hinders retail business; it makes it hard 
for shoppers to get through the multitude of 
traffic tangles into the stores and even more 
difficult for the automobile shopper to find 
a place to park a car while shopping. 


Two Important Conventions 


RETAIL business keenly realizes its interest 

‘in the parking problem. During the last 
spring, store executives held two important 
Conventions, one being the annual meeting of 
store managers of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association at Atlantic City, and the 
other the convention of the Retail Delivery 
Association at Cincinnati. Particular atten- 
ran was paid at both of these conventions to 
oe problem and to the efforts of 
etal stores to help customers park their 
automobiles. 
a was brought out at these meetings that 

question is essentially a municipal one; 


By LOUIS ROTHSCHILD 


Pictures by Charles Dunn 


that the retailer can assist but that the per- 
manent and scientific adjustment of traffic 
congestion must be brought about by the 
community itself. Nevertheless .those mer- 
chants who cater especially to the automobile 
trade are finding that their business is jeopard- 
ized, and therefore throughout the country 
they are offering customers a variety of ser- 
vices calculated to assist the shopper who 
comes in an automobile. In many instances 
the problem is so great that the merchant is 
faced with the alternative of either helping 
his customer find a place to leave the car or 
else moving his establishment to a less-con- 
gested district of the city. 

A survey of the traffic problem 
discloses that eleven general 
methods have been found, more 
or less effective in helping the 
automobile shopper. Not all of 
these are fostered by merchants, 








In those days the mer- 
chant stood on the curb 
and personally greeted 
his “carriage trade”’ 


but all are in- 
tended to help the 
merchant’s custo- 
mer and therefore 
are receiving the attention of leading retail 
business men. Summarized they are: 

First, parking restrictions enforced by police 
authorities, which have the effect of curbing 
all-day parking and which make it easier to 
get to the retail stores. 

Second, cities allotting certain grounds for 
public parking either free or on a paid basis 

Third, public utility bus lines running from 
congested retail districts to less crowded zones. 

Fourth, day storage in garages or on vacant 
lots as a commercial enterprise 

Fifth, office buildings providing parking 
space for automobiles owned by occupants. 

Sixth, free bus services provided by large 


|] 
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stores to and from their doors to less con- 
gested zones where customers will have no 
difficulty in parking. 

Seventh, store garages open to customers’ 
cars either on a paid or free basis. 

Eighth, a chauffeur service provided by 
stores to take customers’ cars while shopping. 

Ninth, merchants cooperatively operating 
garages for customers. 

Tenth, combination bus-and-parking facili- 
ties given to shoppers by merchants. 

Eleventh, vacant lots near stores maintained 
by merchants for customers’ parking. 


Immediately a Cry Went Up 


Ts most generally used form of municipal 
relief at the present time is restricted park- 
ing. Throughout the country police authorities 
are rigidly enforcing rules designed to relieve 
congestion, although it is making it harder for 
the automobile customer to park. It is a moot 
question in retail circles as to 
the effect of parking restrictions 
upon shopping, but the tendency 
seems to be in favor of such 
regulations and their enforcement. 
7 In Philadelphia, Chestnut 

Street, one of the leading shop- 
ping thoroughfares, suffered so 
greatly from congestion that 
the police authorities 
prohibited parking  alto- 
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gether on that popular street. Immediately 
a cry went up from business houses so loud 
that after a month the restriction was lifted 
and parking was again permitted. After two 
months of the renewed parking and consequent 
congestion, the retail interests went to the 
authorities requesting a renewal of the pro- 
hibition of parking. In Washington, D. C., 
parking restrictions were recently made more 
drastic, and after eight weeks of application 
only one complaint was filed by a merchant. 
On the other hand, one large department store, 
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the Hecht Company, applied to have the re- 
strictions enlarged to include all streets faced 
by their enormous new building. 

At the recent National Safety Conference held 
under the auspices of Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, a committee report said on this 
subject: 

“The general attitude toward parking in 
cities, particularly in the congested districts, 
is one that is undergoing change at the present 
time. Merchants in some cities who once 
objected to the prohibition or restriction of 
parking in front of their stores, on the theory 
that the rules kept out of the district pros- 
pective shoppers, now complain against un- 
restricted parking on the ground that prospec- 
tive shoppers cannot get up to the stores.” 


The City Condemned a Block 


MAY municipalities are providing parking 
space for shoppers and others in the 
downtown districts. Baltimore has its St. Paul 
Street open to automobile parkers, Chicago 
has its Lake Drive, and numerous cities 
have blocked off certain blocks of land for 
parking purposes. In Brighton, Mass., the 
parking problem was particularly acute, due 
to the narrow streets that dated back to the 
city’s historic origin. Here the city con- 
demned a city block just one square from 
the leading shopping district, tore down the 
buildings and opened a public parking place. 

A stroll through many cities where there 
are a number of vacant lots in the business 
district will show that these lots are being 
commercialized for day storage of auto- 
mobiles. Commercial garages are capitalizing 
the congestion and are selling parking space 
to shoppers and others. In a number of 
cities large automobile storage houses are be- 
ing built by private interests as a commercial 
venture in selling parking spaces. Such 
garages have been built in Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland, Washington, Chicago, and a 
number of other cities. 

At the present time 
retailers are aiding a 
group of other busi- 
ness men in Pitts- 

burgh in the con- 
struction of a 
four-story garage 
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that will have a daily capacity of more than 
4,000 cars, and the building alone will cost 
$2,750,000. 

Public utility companies are rapidly seeing 
the possibility of relieving the parking problem 
in shopping districts by running shuttle bus 
lines from the zone directly outside of the 
congested region to the center of the shopping 
section. Cleveland has a number of such bus 
lines charging a rate proportionately lower 
than that charged for longer hauls. They 
have been successful from both the commer- 
cial and the traffic viewpoint. 

A new thought among city planners, archi- 
tects and others is that large buildings, such 
as Office buildings, which house a large num- 
ber of workers, should themselves provide 
parking facilities for tenants. Detroit is rec- 
ognized as the leading city in carrying out 
this plan. In Los Angeles, the Biltmore Hotel 
has not only given an added service to its 
guests but has helped to relieve the parking 
problem in the retail district. This hotel has 
a large paved lot adjoining its building for 
the day storage of automobiles at a small 
charge of twenty-five cents. In a subway 
underneath this lot there is an underground 
garage where the day parking charge is fifty 
cents. 

As the parking problem affects the retail 
merchant most severely, retailers in nearly 
all the leading cities and towns are working 
to help relieve the situation. These endeav- 
ors are promoted from the selfish and prac- 
tical angle of giving a better service to cus- 
tomers, and although in some _ instances 
charges are made for the various services, 
virtually all the plans are recorded in red ink 
on the stores’ ledgers. The service which is 
rendered generally makes itself felt in two 
forms, the providing of parking facilities and 
the operation of a free bus service from the 
store to the outlying district. 

Woodward and Lothrop, Washington de- 
partment store, operates a modern bus from 
its store entrance to Thomas Circle, a central 
intersection just out of the main congested 
district of the nation’s capital. This service 
has been very successful from 
an advertising standpoint, al- 
though its actual cash-drawer 
record proves it to be expen- 


Eleven methods have 
been found to help the 
shopper park the car 
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sive. The famous Wanamaker store jp New 
York conducts a similar service, 
fleet of buses from an uptown center to the 
store. The plan of providing parking 
is much more popular among retailers, 


Maintains a Big Vacant Lot 


_ oe experts point to St. Louis as the 
city that has done the most in store . 
ing. Three big department stores there are 
giving service that can accommodate almosg 
1,000 automobiles a day. These stores are the 
Stix, Baer and Fuller Company, The Se 
Vandervort and Varney Company and the 
Famous and Barr Company. Each of these 
establishments provides parking facilities for 
customers, but the details vary, one giving the 
service free of charge and, in addition, having 
its own chauffeurs drive a car from the store 
door to the garage and back again at the call 
of the customer. Another one of these stores 
maintains a big vacant lot nearby upon which 
parking space is sold at rates varying with the 
length of time parked. The other plan is g 
garage with a set fee which is automatically 
lifted if the owner of the automobile buys 4 
stated amount in this store. 

The most interesting cooperative endeavor 
in store parking facilities is that followed by 
thirty Davenport, lowa, merchants who haye 
cooperatively leased a number of commercial 
garages and sell tickets to the member stores 
at a low rate. These tickets may be given 
free to customers or sold as the store sees 
fit, and by this plan more than 12,000 auto- 
mobiles are parked during a year. 

Four instances, taken at random, indicate 
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how nation-wide the idea of store parking has 
become and how great is the variety of mer- 
chants accepting the plan. The Honeyman 
e Company, of Portland, Ore., main- 
tains a vacant lot in the rear of its store 
where customers may park without cost. The 
Kleinham Company, of Buffalo, a department 
sore, has arranged with a commercial garage 
to park customers’ cars at wholesale rates 
with a two-hour limit. The Wheeler Green 
Company of Rochester, N. Y., has an almost 
jdentical agreement with three separate com- 
mercial garages. G. W. Rider, a jeweler of 
San Jose, Calif., also maintains a garage for 
customers’ cars. 
One of the leading department stores in 
the east, Jordan Marsh and Company, of 
Boston, is constructing a 600-car garage within 
two blocks of its store to be turned over to 
customers’ cars for day parking. S. Kann 
Sons Company, of Washington, is now build- 
ing a new warehouse next door to its main 
building in the plans for which is space that 
may be used for parking shoppers’ cars. Still 
another leading department store is now 
building a garage for customers’ automobiles 
—the May Company of Cleveland. This is 
to be a building of architectural beauty, 200 
by 132 feet and with a capacity for 600 cars. 


Factors 


UTSTANDING issues in the negotia- 
() ions preceding the declaration of a 

strike of miners of anthracite coal, ef- 
fective September 1, are defined in an eight- 
page bulletin on the anthracite coal situation 
prepared by the Natural Resources Production 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. A conference was begun 
July 9 between the anthracite operators and 
the anthracite miners to make a new agree- 
ment to supersede the one expiring August 31, 
1925. This conference ended August 4, when 
the miners rejected the operators’ proposal to 
arbitrate and refused to continue negotiations, 
the bulletin says, unless the operators would 
withdraw their opposition to a wage increase 
and grant the so-called “check-off.” 

Included in the bulletin are informative 
considerations of important factors in the 
anthracite and bituminous industries, the 
available supplies of anthracite, wage con- 
tracts and wages, demands of the miners, the 
“check-off” system, wages and arbitration, 
and.a map of the coal fields. 

Less than 30 per cent of the normal annual 
output of 90,000,000 tons of anthracite coal, 
virtually all of it mined in Pennsylvania, is 
used industrially, the bulletin says. About 
500,000,000 tons of soft coal, predominantly 
an industrial fuel, are produced annually from 
mines in twenty-three states, the various 
fields including an area of 458,000 square 
miles—an area 945 times larger than the an- 
thracite field. In 1922 the total number of 
employes in the anthracite field was 155,000, 
00 per cent unionized; in the soft coal fields, 
the number was 640,000, 70 per cent 
unionized. 

During the last three years, production in 
the non-union soft coal fields has increased 
pr it is now 70 per cent of the total pro- 
bilitien ” soft coal. Appraising the possi- 
d es of supply, the Natural Resources Pro- 
uction Department of the Chamber ex- 
Presses the belief that “despite the complete 
stoppage of anthracite production, there is 
“a rig enough coal available to meet the 
per — industry and also to keep the 
te arm, provided they utilize bitumi- 

us," and it estimates that there is “enough 
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The combination of bus and garage is a new 
idea. In St. Louis it is developed by Sonnen- 
feld’s, a women’s specialty store. This estab- 
lishment is going other St. Louis stores one 
better by also giving free bus transportation 
to and from the store and the garage. Cus- 
tomers are permitted to park for three hours 
in the store garage, and every ten minutes 
the bus takes those who have parked to the 
store and those who have finished their 
shopping expedition back to the automobiles. 
A similar arrangement has been adopted by 
L. Bamberger and Company, of Newark, N. J., 
which in one week accommodated 588 cars 
carrying over 2,000 potential buyers of store 
merchandise. 


Helps Small-Town Merchant 


ONGESTION of automobiles in the cities 

is proving a benefit to small-town mer- 
chants. Many of the lesser communities 
report that parking restrictions in large and 
middle-sized cities is hindering the small-town 
buyer who used to go to the city to shop. Ap- 
parently traffic and parking difficulties are 
making it hard for shoppers to buy in the 
city, and they are staying at home. Marys- 
ville, Ohio, is a town of about 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, just 30 miles from Columbus. Mer- 


anthracite available for at least four and 
one-half months under normal winter de- 
mands.” But this note of optimism is quali- 
fied in a subsequent paragraph: 


Unfortunately, these supplies are never equally 
divided and to meet actual requirements many 
anthracite users will have to resort to substi- 
tutes—oil, gas, wood, and bituminous coal. A 
grade of bituminous coal well suited for domestic 
purposes should be readily obtained from the 
low-volatile fields of Yaryland, West Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania. These fields are available to 
the anthracite-consuming area and there is no 
likelihood of interrupted production, as they are 
largely non-union. 


Men Ask 10 Per Cent Raise 


ONSIDERING the miners’ demands, the 
bulletin says: 


Principal among the demands presented by the 
anthracite miners are a two-year contract, the 
“check-off,” 10 per cent increase in contract 
wages, a flat increase of $1.00 per day for all 
“day men.” In the anthracite field there are 
two main classes of employes, the contract miner 
and the “day man.” The contract miners, con- 
stituting 30 per cent of the employes, are those 
actually engaged in getting the coal from the 
seams and getting it ready to be loaded into the 
mine cars used to convey it to the surface for 
preparation. These men are paid on the unit 
basis, i.e., so much per carload, per ton loaded, 
or for the distance they drive into the seam. 
The balance of the labor—70 per cent—embrac- 
ing those who load the coal on mine cars, who 
operate the mine cars, hoisting engines, motors, 
pumps, etc., and the workers who prepare the 
coal at the breaker, the blacksmiths, carpenters, 
etc., are paid on the day basis. 

Other demands are time and half-time for 
overtime and double time for Sundays and holi- 
days; that the recognized regional standard of 
union wage be paid blacksmiths, carpenters, etc. ; 
increase in the price paid for handling rock; a 
five-day week; that all rock men and all men 
working on stripping shall be brought under the 
mine workers’ agreement; that in decreasing or 
increasing the working force, seniority of service 
shall be the controlling factor. 

To understand the situation which devel- 
oped from the refusal of the miners to con- 
tinue negotiations because of the opposition 
of the operators to an increase of wages, and 
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chants in this community report that, since 
parking and traffic have becgme so complicated 
in Columbus, many people are not going to 
the larger city and Marysville merchants are 
prospering. . 

A very interesting plan to aid the out-of- 
town buyer and to prevent parking restric- 
tions from hurting the local merchants has 
been evolved through the Retail Merchants 
Bureau of Bluefield, W. Va. In this enter. 
prising city a one-hour parking limit is 
strictly enforced in business districts. An 
out-of-town buyer coming to the city, how- 
ever, receives a special tag to place on his 
car. Police authorities note this tag and will 
not take action if the parking limit is violated 

Retailers should consider the recommenda- 
tion made by Secretary of Commerce Hoovei 
recently, when he said: “Each community 
should reach a decision, based upon present 
local conditions and probable future develop- 
ments, as to how it will provide for the stop- 
ping and parking or day storage of automobiles 
and apply that decision to its city plan. 

“The growth of our population, the growth 
of industry, the growth in complexity of our 
civilization itself, demand of the American 
people a far wider degree of cooperation if we 
are to continue to progress.” 


in the Coal Situation 


to the demand for complete recognition of the 
United Mine Workers of America in the an- 
thracite field—-“ ‘complete recognition’ mean- 
ing ‘closed shop’ and ‘check-off’ ”—the bulle- 
tin explains that 


It should be borne in mind that although the 
contract in force in the anthracite industry rec 
ognizes the United Mine Workers of America as 
party to the contract, it does not carry the pro- 
vision usually inserted in the bituminous con- 
tracts made by the United Mine Workers of 
America whereby the operators accept the “closed 
shop” and “check-off.” 

In the present negotiations, although the op- 
erators had no opportunity to present their for- 
mal reply to the miners’ demands, their position 
as indicated by their official spokesmen is that 
they will not agree to any changes in wage con- 
ditions which will increase the cost of produc- 
tion and that, since the miners’ union is a party 
to the existing contract, recognition of the union 
already obtains. 


The ‘“check-off” system, according to the 
bulletin, requires that 


All union dues, fines, and assessments shall be 
collected by the company from the individual 
miner and paid direct to union officials. The de- 
mands of the union for the “check-off” have 
played an important part in all negotiations be- 
tween the union and the operators since the in- 
ception of contractual relations in 1902. 


Continued proposals of the operators to 
arbitrate all issues and the refusals of the 
miners to agree, the bulletin asserts, were 
an outstanding feature of the recent negotia- 
tions between the operators and the miners. 
The position of the operators is defined in a 
statement made by the chairman of the op- 
erators’ negotiating committee: 


In view of the present situation your commit- 
tee strongly recommends that the operators main- 
tain a firm stand for arbitration of the present 
differences, to prevent a recurrence to interrup- 
tions such as the one about to start. 

It believes that any settlement effected should 
be of a permanent nature, providing for a read- 
justment of the wage scale from time to time, to 
allow of prices for our product that will enable 
it to move freely in competition with other 


fuels —R. C. W. 
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HE DIRECTORS’ meeting was just 
drawing to a close. -The general budget 


for the next six months had been exam- 
ined and O. K.’d; the president had been 
authorized to raise the necessary funds to 
carry out the budget plans. As the meeting 
was about to adjourn, one of the directors, a 
banky-looking chap, arose and said: “Mr. 
President, our operations for the next six 
months would be a little safer if we increased 
the sales estimates by 10 per cent.” Several 
nodded acquiescence. He then continued: 
“Mr. President, I move that the sales mana- 
ger be instructed to increase his sales esti- 
mates by 10 per cent—and that he get this 
additional business,” and the motion passed 
unanimously 

* * * 

HE PRESIDENT had just tinished read- 

ing his report. “Mr. President,” asked 
one of the directors, “do you mean to tell 
me that the last million dollars’ worth of 
business we got cost us $100,000 more than 
our profit?” The president nodded. “Then, 
Mr. President,” continued the director, “I 
move that the sales manager’s resignation be 
requested at once.” The motion was passed 
unanimously 
TTHE MEETING of the holding corporation 

was drawing toa stormy close. Money had 
been poured in for the original consolidation. 
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Blame the Banker, Not the Salesman 


By HARRY R. WELLMAN 


Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, Hanover, N. H 


Pictures by R. L. Lambdin 


More money had been raised to carry the 
new “trust” over the first bumps. Now, at 
the end of the year, the president reported 
that production had been maintained at the 
agreed cost, that the original sales estimates 
had been reached but that, instead of a profit, 
there was an operating loss of close to $200,- 
000. This loss was made up of increased 
selling costs. Something had to be done 
about it. So the sales manager was released. 
* *x * 

LAMING the sales manager or the sales 

department has been a very popular 
game ever since 1920. If sales decline, blame 
the sales department; if sales costs increase, 
blame the sales department. Do not admit 
that too many goods may have been manu- 
factured. Deny stoutly that too much money 
was furnished to buy raw materials. All this 
is immaterial—and embarrassing. It’s much 
easier to fire the sales outfit and hire a new 
bunch of go-getters. 

Right or wrong, this method has been fol- 
lowed pretty consistently for the past four 
years. There have been surpluses. There 
have been diminishing sales and increasing 
sales costs. There have been wastes. There 
have been too many styles and models. Ob- 
viously, there has been bad selling somewhere. 
And since these things have been so, the sales 
department, and the sales manager in par- 
ticular, have furnished shining marks for the 
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slings and arrows of outraged sane busines 

But this point of view, this hazy 
tion that the sales department is w 
mostly to blame, needs a little further ¢ 
study and investigation before it is aq 
as the right point of view for the immedi, 
present. 

It needs a little sane analysis of the oth: 
component parts of business, productig 
finance and administration, before any gp 
department can reasonably be held ; 
ble for the present condition of decreas 
sales, or of increased sales and decreas 
profits. 


Brief Analysis of Business 


| nr 1926, let us then make a bre 
analysis of the general business with tk 
hope of establishing fairly definite and sou 
responsibilities for our future guidance, By. 
ness analysis becomes reasonably simple i 
applied in unit form. First of all there: 
the product itself, then there is the marke 
and, finally, the trade channels used to read 
the market. All simple, all clearly defing 
and all easy of access, and when a studyd 
these divisions is made it is perfectly easy 
assign the rest of the job to finance, prody 
tion and wise administration. In other work 
it is then possible to decide how much mony 
is needed to buy the right amount of w 
materials, to manufacture the right amountd 
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The original sales estimates had been reached but instead of a profit there was a loss. Something had to be done about it. So the sales manager was release 
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t to satisfy a known market at a profit. 
1 Reasonably simple, yet it is the seldom- 
reached goal of all manufacturing business. 
Taking up these divisions in order, we find 
that in 1900 the product was universally 
simple, was scaled to reach a waiting market, 
and that the actual demand was some five or 
ten years ahead of production. In a situation 
of this kind, manufacturers did not have to 
vary their models, introduce new styles, or 
: hunt up or invent new uses for their products. 
USINeS. | The products were sold before they were 
SUMP | made. 
olly o - 1915 we find that, while a saturation 
hough point had not been reached, manufacturers 
ccepitl | were changing models, introducing new styles 
mediatt} 1nd sometimes operating their plants—dur- 
ing what would have been dull times—in mak- 
© othe: ing novelties. Thanks to the war, the situa- 
ductio. tion was practically unchanged until 1920. 
NY Of Now in 1925 we find factories making 
espos: standard goods with novelties “on the side,” 
create competing with factories engaged in a similar 
ecrease expensive sport. But, as a fairly new com- 
petitive note, we find these old straddling-the- 
; road plants competing with new firms en- 
gaged exclusively in the manufacture of 
a breif novelties! These new novelty concerns are 
with tk} now competing with other novelty firms and 
d soup also competing with the part-time or part- 
2 Bus: factory manufacture of novelties. 
mple, i 
ee: Market Full of Novelties 
Mate POR EXAMPLE, as business fell off, a man- 
to read ufacturer of oil stoves thought he would 
define) fi up slack time by making what he called 
study ¢ “agate and aluminum-ware novelties.” They 
| easy" were novelties from his point of view, but 
Prodi when he reached the market he found it full 
er work of the material he thought would be new. 
h mow} The volume reached by a manufacturer who 
| Of ME used his entire production for aluminum 
moumt®) ware, and a similar situation in agate ware, 
made the new stock practically valueless since 
it could not meet the competitive price. 





Pencil manufacturers going into the pen 
business, pen manufacturers going into the 
pencil business, and both going into the ink 
business, make it seem quite logical for the 
ink manufacturer to go into the pen and pen- 
cil business as if it were a new “novelty” 
field. And so on, until now we have “families 
of products” not even related by marriage. 

In 1911 the Taylor system of scientific 
Management was fairly well establishing the 
fact that well-organized, scientific production 
would create merchandise in mass and thus 
reduce the cost per unit. In 1925 the fac- 
tories which are organized and operating 
under scientific management have apparently 
forgotten the purpose for which the system 
was installed, or, fearing complete extermina- 
tion, have thrown over the safe fundamentals 
of Mr. Taylor and others and are vigorously 
¢ the will-o’-the-wisp, something new! 
wide variation in method, this added 
competition, resulted in the disappearance of 
Standards of merchandise and in flooding the 
— with thousands of articles, all designed 
= Same purpose and differing only in 



















And so, since 1920. this added volume of 
Pa has been poured into the trade 
an e ppetmerly used to reach the market 
pr ay t. The results have been nearly dis- 
ae Préssure from the manufacturer 
Ps 2%y- many a jobber to take on added 
a ns a of products,” if the jobber 
“a % allowed to keep the “bread win- 
ons the jobber has added new items to 
Py, e an other lines that he was carrying 
junk ct t, until his warehouse looks like a 
- bein y Op, his sales force is disorganized by 

& forced into other fields, and his profits 
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remain in unsold cases, half-cases and job 
lots. 

The retailer, the final trade channel, has 
fared little better. While the “big store” 
was able to handle the extra merchandise by 
sales and basement methods, the small mer- 
chant sought increased busi- 
ness by willingly increasing his 
line and, where he had so- 
called exclusive lines, added 
the new items as they ap- 
peared. His profits, too, were 
largely represented in left-over 
stocks which he was loth to 
sell at a loss. 

But his state of mind, as 
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Once burned, : 
twice shy 
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well as the jobber’s state of mind, has not 
been receptive to the forcing method since 
1923. This year finds both small merchant 
and jobber carefully scrutinizing their mer- 
chandise, and the methods of the people with 
whom they have done business, and studying 
just how they can best return to profitable 
business. They not only do not want new 
items but they do not wish to stock the usual 
quantities of so-called standard merchandise. 
Once burned, twice shy. 

So, in 1925, the sales manager does not 
find it so easy to open new fields, is unable to 
sell as much of the old product as formerly 
and, in consequence, is blamed for it all. 
Obviously, the plant that has run amuck, that 
has abandoned its safe and sane production 
methods, is passing the buck. Let it return 
to standardization of product and method; 
let it manufacture for a known market before 
it casts rocks at the sales department. 


Source of All the Trouble 


HIS brings us to the source of all the trou- 

ble, namely, the American banker who has 
furnished and is furnishing the funds to con- 
tinue this impossible situation. For part of 
this we can’t blame him. He figured that the 
country was growing and that it would con- 
tinue to grow at the same rate. If he had 
spent even a half-hour in careful study of the 
economics of the situation, he would have 
found that we passed the peak of the “expan- 
sion era” in 1915. 

Then, too. he with the rest of us was rather 
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carried away by the demands of the war. He 
gladly financed new and necessary production 
plants; he floated anything that appeared to 
be needed to help bring the war to a success- 
ful close. He, in some cases, took a little 
flyer in wool, cotton, sugar and leather, and, 
as a bank, loaned more money to new business 
using materials of this type than the peace- 
time traffic would bear. 


Encouraged by Big Profits 


I AD JUDGMENT, yes; but very human, 

and due largely to the general state -f 
mind brought on by the war. But what is less 
easy to understand is why, when the crash 
came in 1920, the bank didn’t take time to 
learn what it was all about. That particular 
year found bankers, whose commitments were 
considerable, supporting business which should 
have been permitted to liquidate, and, at the 
same moment, financing new businesses to 
enter fields already crowded. 

Then, too, overproduction is just as ap- 
parent in the financial district as in the 
manufacturing district. Encouraged by war- 
time profits, almost as many people entered 
the general banking field as entered the 
grocery business! This was the heyday of 
the “near” banker, the boy banker and the 
juvenile financial wizard. 

As a direct result there are too many banks, 
brokers, bond houses and others, and as hap- 
pens in all other business when it becomes 
over-produced and over-competitive, they are 
all trying to do the same job. It started with 
the idea of “service,” just as other extra sales 
efforts started. Each unit added a service 
feature as soon as it was advertised by a com- 
petitor. The result is that, functionally, it 
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would be hard to distinguish between a bond 
house and a bank, a regular broker or a bank 
vice-president. 

On the more practical side, however, by 
this extension into other fields, the bank is 
taking the normal profits of the bond house, 
and the bond house is taking the normal 
profits of the bank. Too many of them are 
trying to do the same thing—to absorb all the 
functions of bank, bond house, investment 
broker and plain broker, in one firm. In the 
light of their prompt and continuous criticism 
of sales and production methods, this is in- 
deed somewhat humorous. 


Must Build Safe and Sane 


HE MOST serious phase of this overpro- 

duction in the general banking field arises, 
as in general business, from the influx of new 
products that really aren't new. These new 
financial outfits must have something to buy 
and sell if they are to remain in business. 
Therefore, they try to secure new financing 
from safe, sane and reputable business. Fail- 
ing that, they interest themselves in financing 
new businesses. These new businesses are 
too often financed without proper regard for 
the market conditions affecting the product to 
be manufactured. 

These new offerings are often conceived in 
hope and offered with enthusiasm. They are 
frequently good and quite as frequently bad. 
They are the automatic result of applying 
over-young financial brains to age-old eco- 
nomic laws dealing with supply and demand. 
Serious and honest in purpose, increased com- 
petition often forces new issues that are not 
based on sound economic judgment. While 
money was plenty, while business was boom- 
ing, this lack of judgment was partly defen- 
sible. It is not defensible today. Conditions 
have returned almost to the pre-war normal. 
We must build safe and sane from these new, 
sound levels. 

All bankers and investment houses must 
learn the solemn business truth that it doesn’t 
matter what you can manufacture in 1925, 
if you can’t sell it. This lesson has not been 
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learned. Pick up the paper and turn to the 
new business list and you will find shoes, 
shirts, radio, clothing and even automobiles 
listed in the new business ventures. Each of 
these fields is not only filled with merchan- 
dise but is crowded with merchandise even to 
the point of suffocation. 

It is high time that the bankers consult the 
trade associations interested and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce before making it possible 
for “new” businesses to enter crowded fields. 
Past economic history indicates certain rather 
well-defined trends at the close of any war or 
at the end of any long period of expansion. 

Luxuries become relatively cheap; foods 
and certain necessities advance in price; 
standardization emerges and, when these are 
well under way, consolidations and failures 
weed out the weak businesses that have been 
unable to make the necessary readjustment. 
Our failures have been considerable; consoli- 
dation is evident in almost every line of 
business; so-called luxuries are even now 
lowering their prices. 


Good Time for Liquidation 


MAY specialties, such as talking machines 
and radio, are now becoming commod- 
ities and, as such, can and must lower their 
prices to attract the necessary business to ab- 
sorb increased volume. Standardization is being 
urged by trade associations and boards of 
trade. The Department of Commerce has done 
and is doing a most helpful job in working out 
standards and specifications for business. 
With all of these changes taking place it 
ought not to be necessary to warn finance to 
go slow in financing new business and to 
watch carefully that no extra capital load 
comes as a result of consolidation and re- 
financing. Business generally has now to be 
content with peace-time profits. Finance 
must accept the same viewpoint if normal 
business is to be done at a profit for anyone 
except the banks. This would be a splendid 
time, too, for the further liquidation or con- 
solidation of the extra financial units that 
serve no useful purpose since the supply 


What Is a Captain of 


HAD a most interesting discussion not 
long ago at a dinner in New York. Some- 
one speaking in a very informal way 
pointed out what he considered to be the four 


fundamental bases of civilization. He said 
they were to be found in the home, the 
school, the church, and in the nation. His 


idea was that the home is the embodiment 
of love; the school, the instrument of learn- 
ing; the church, the teacher of religion; and 
the nation, the expression of patriotism. 
Those, he considered, constitute all the ele- 
ments which go to make up a well-rounded life. 

While he was talking, the thought occurred 
to me that, even admitting the beauty, the 
charm, the inspiration and the greatness of 
these four qualities, none of them could be 
put into effective execution without work. 
All four of these things—love, learning, reli- 
gion and patriotism—if you stop to think for 
a moment, absorb the benefits of the things 
which business produces. I have come to 
the conclusion that industry is the funda- 
mental basis of civilization. The high office 
of civilization is to train men to productive 
effort. 

Some years ago the people of France were 
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asked to express their judgment in a great 
popular vote as to who was the greatest 
Frenchman in history. I think your minds will 
immediately converge on the name which 
would receive the greatest number of votes. 
However, nine million votes were cast. It 
was found that the largest number had not 
been given to Napoleon, but to Pasteur, the 
man of science, the man who in the quiet 
work of his laboratories laid the foundation 
for saving the lives of millions. 


Much to Admire in Organizer 


F ONE becomes a producer, one should also 

become a money-maker, and provided he 
gets wealth honestly, I think such a man has 
every right to be considered great. Too often, 
in this world, we measure men by their 
money, but it all depends in my mind on 
how they got it, for though it is a trite say- 
ing, it is true that “money lies at the root of 
all manner of things—good and bad.”’ It stirs 
up wholesome ambitions and sometimes 
arouses mean desires, but the wish to better 
one’s condition is honest and legitimate. There 
are some who insist that the desire for gain is 
the determining principle in human action. 
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greatly exceeds the demand, normal or ab. 
normal. 

The banks and investment houses mi 
well take a little of their own advice to by. 
ness, namely, reduce expenses, increase vol. 
ume per unit by standardization. This would 
result in the banks performing the 
function and that only, and the investmen, 
houses performing their normal functions ang 
those only. But, greater than all, it would 
eliminate this constant cry, “Give us some 
thing to sell,” which has resulted jn some 
strange financial offierings to the public, 


Business on a Level Keel 


us summary is not intended to be over. 
critical of our financial institutions, We 
have faith in them, and we would like to haye 
even more faith in them. It does try to point 
out that the same overproduction, oversellj 
idea has affected them just as it has affected 
the production and sales departments. There. 
fore, if business is to proceed on a level keel 
deflation will have to occur in the financial 
pyramid just as it has in the other two, 

So, in facing 1926, let’s dam the source by 
seeing to it that not one penny of additional 
financing is granted until market condition 
have been thoroughly investigated. Sale 
executives must be in position to furnish 
reasonably accurate estimates, production 
departments must operate to secure the great. 
est possible profit from the estimated volume 
and finance must furnish only the necessary 
operating capital. 

No one department has been wholly blame. 
worthy in the past. All departments have 
passed through extremely difficult periods of 
readjustment. Finance, production and sale 
are equally responsible for the success or 
failure of any manufacturing business. There 
fore, instead of continuing the critical attitude 
that has characterized business _interdepart 
mentally for the last five years, let us recog- 
nize the absolute interdependence of each, 
adjust each department to meet conditions a 
they now are, and face the future with sam 
confidence. 


Industry? 


While I don’t believe it is prevailing, tom 
there is much to admire in the. man who 0 
ganizes and develops an industry to the pot 
where he accumulates a fortune. Such are te 
men who created our industry and their hs 
tory means a great deal to me, and I am sit 
it does to you. 

They did not gamble their fortunes, thous! 
the oil business is in a sense always a gamve 
They did not take from others, but they wet 
out with nothing but their energy, theit % 
and cleverness of brain, and created this ® 
dustry of which you and I are a part today. 
Surely they deserved all the reward that be 
came theirs—for they were men Of MSs" 
and judgment, of outlook and discriminate, 
of originality and creative ability. 

They were thinkers and students of a iP 
idly growing industry, and their knowl 
soon became power. We have coined : 
into the good old proverb, “Wisdom e 
principal thing; therefore get wisdom, 
with all thy getting, get understanding. itt 

I sometimes get out of patience 4 ie 
with people who come to me com 
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cause they don’t get on; it ost 
fault. My experience has been that m 
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have a far larger supply of chances than 
they realize, but the trouble is the opportu- 
nities get away from us if we are not eternally 
ssilant. For many men are 
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in fighting; going further back it may be 
argued that our early generals who taught 
the manual of arms, whereby the utmost rate 
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craft in the transportation of mail and goods, 
so for half a century we have made advances 
in associating ourselves for the work of pro- 
duction and distribution. 
Instead of swarms of in- 





careless or indifferent. 
Many a man with splendid 
ability has allowed indiffer- 
ence to steal his enthusiasm. 
in, there are those who 
idle their time; the result of 
idleness is sure to produce 
poverty and poverty causes 
unhappiness and discourage- 
ment. And so many procras- 
tinate! There is scarcely a 
failure in the world who did 
not intend to do_ greater 
things. There is nothing im- 
ible for a man who can 
“will” strong enough. 


Will to Do Things 


E OF the most delight- 

ful recollections of all 
my visits to France was the 
opportunity I had one eve- 
ning to have a talk with 
Marshal Foch, and I will 
never forget the impression 
of strength, quality, perse- 
yerance and power that man 
made upon me. He was a 
man who had power of will 
todo things. Years of train- 
ing were behind that immor- 
tal message he sent to Gen- 
eral Joffre at the battle of 
the Marne: “My right has 
been rolled up—my left has 
been driven back—my center 
has been smashed. I have 
ordered an advance from all 
directions.” Is that not an 
inspiration to all of us? 

To the company it is 
worth a great deal to feel 
that there are men who 
think enough of their work 
to give extra time and study 
to fit themselves better for it. 
Employes of that kind are 
the ones who are worth 
their salt, but few under- 
stand its true significance. 
Our modern word “salary” 
comes from this idea, for 
salary originally meant “salt- 
money.” 

In the Roman days, sol- 
diers were paid a very small 
fee for their services, so 
small, indeed, it only meant 
salt money, for salt was so 


friend. 


E HAD started 

to write some- 
thing of Albert C. 
Bedford and the in- 
debtedness to him of 
the National and In- 
ternational Chambers 
of Commerce, when 
this resolution of the 
Directors of the for- 
mer body was called 
to our attention. It 
seemed to say all 
that we wanted to 
say and to say it 
better.—The Editor 


IN MEMORY OF ALFRED COTTON BEDFORD 


The Business World has lost a commanding leader. 
International Good Will has lost an understanding 
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American Trade has lost an exemplar of far-flung vi- 
sion and enterprise, developing orderly employment and 
industry in every land, old and new. 

American Ideals have lost a stalwart champion of the 
new concept of business, with its conscience and respon- 
sibility, as a field of human service as well as an avenue 
of individual advancement. 

American Fame has lost a pioneer who made the name 
“American” synonymous with fair dealing, energy, re- 
sourcefulness and self-respecting trade service through- 
out the Orient, the Tropics and the Far East. 

American Youth has gained the inspiration afforded by 
a completed career, which achieved the rewards of posi- 
tion and success by character, energy and ability. 

We, Officers and Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, who knew his 
qualities and his services, who valued his counsel and 
experienced his loyal unselfish aid, who held him in affec- 
tion and regard, record thus our pride in his life and ex- 
ample, and record thus our heartfelt sorrow in his passing. 


Not so many weeks before his death Mr. Bedford had 
occasion to address a group of Standard Oil workers, 





dividual traders contending 
with each other, each man 
doing things for which he is 
ill adapted, today we have 
vast corporations employing 
great numbers of people, 
striving to allot to each the 
task for which he is pecu- 
liarly fitted, and effecting 
economies which were im- 
possible under the system 
of individual effort. 
It has been said that every 
man has an absolute and a 
relative capacity—an abso- 
lute, in that he has been en- 
dowed with such a nature 
and such parts and faculties; 
a relative, in that he is part 
of the community and sus- 
tains a relation to the whole. 
It is well when a man real- 
izes that he is a part of a 
whole and knows what part 
—suitable for what service. 
In the midst of men or- 
ganized, infinitely cross-re- 
lated, bound by ties of in- 
terest, subject to authority, 
open to visions and desire, he 
seeks to find where he may 
enter and be a man among 
his fellows—to find his place 
among men and tasks, but he 
must also be prepared for 
discouragements and disillu- 
sions and learn to be content 
at first with a small reward 
for a big effort. "One must 
learn to test one’s will to do 
before anything worth while 
can be accomplished, but it 
is a fine ideal to fee! that one 
ought to do something in ad- 
dition to those things we are 
loyally and morally obliged 
to do. 


Captain of Industry 


HE TROUBLE is that 

the great mass of men 
who bear the burden of the 
world’s industry and make 
the world about us the pleas- 
ant place it is, are good but 
not great; receptive but not 
productive or creative. They 
do a fair day’s work, earn a 


scarce j : ‘ : — Sorel ; ‘ 
ie - on ly Pawn and we reprint here a part of that talk, because it gives — livelihood, and that 
well and came home. vic- the sound, helpful philosophy which underlay his business A producer is one who 


torious, they were hailed as 
heroes, but if the battle went 
against them, when they 


career. 


watches progress all over the 
world and applies methods 
and devices which succeed at 








came home the popular ver- 
dict was that they were not 
worth their salt. This reference to military 
organization leads me to say a word about 
organization itself. Popular attention is 
directed toward the steam engine and its 
Progeny of machinery, toward electricity and 
ts fruits of rapid intercourse, and yet more 
refined machinery, and the other great con- 
quests of a material nature. But I urge that 
aa - be made out for the idea, the 
of ce _ like, of arranging the activities 
or me eings in great numbers, toward 
mean nds. It is curious how often the first 

Pioyment of man’s inventions is destructive. 

f our own age the first use of aviation was 


of fire could be got from clumsy flintlock 
muskets, anticipated the efficiency of experts 


of today. Likewise those other soldiers who 
discovered the value of close-order drill in 
overcoming the terrors of the battlefield 
forestalled our psychologists. 

Organization had long been applied to 


military affairs when commerce and manu- 
facturing still were matters of individual 
effort by multitudes of small competitors, 
relying upon their native ingenuity and per- 
sonal skill. Strange as it may seem, com- 
merce and industry learn from war, and 
just as we are finding useful work for air- 











one point, at similar points 
elsewhere; he is one that can 
make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before; can see clearly great undertakings 
before they are accomplished; can calculate 
cost and profit; fill others with vision and in- 
duce them to share the cost in hope and 
profit, thus making a good thing for them- 
selves, and best of all, for the interests they 
serve. Thus, one becomes a captain of in- 
dustry and of value in the economic world. 

The great national danger today is eco- 
nomic ignorance. The masses of people are 
beginning to think for themselves. If they 


do not have the training to think intelligently, 
they will bring disaster upon all of us. 
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Football—A Run 


tor Your .. 


Money 
By RAYMOND C. WILLOUGHBY 


ING FOOTBALL is on his throne. Down it comes—into the hands 
And none so poor they cannot do of one young man. He tucks 

him reverence. it deftly under one arm and 

“Old grads,” pretty girls, heroes of other dashes toward the field’s far end. 
days, chieftains and clerks, artists and arti- Ten young men try to speed his 
sans turn out to do him lip service. From _ pace. He flits in a zig-zag flash 


near and far they come, a mighty host mak- over the scarred turf, the artful 
ing hilarious holiday of the king’s tourna- essence of elusiveness. One. two. 
ments. While the crowd is gathering, young six white lines are crossed. 


knights enter the lists and make ready for the Nearer, nearer looms the goal 
tilting. Shrewdly specujating on the chances 


of their favorites, the good burghers and the Wave on Wave of Cheering 


country gentry lay wagers in coin of the | UT eleven young men converge 
realm despite the keen eyes of the sheriff’s upon his course. One of them 
men brings him down. Again a_ whistle 


The field is cleared of esquires, pages sounds. 
and fourth assistant managers. Silence And now on this oblong island of 
blankets all sound. It is the zero hour. The strife breaks wave on wave of cheer- 
knights take their places. ing from the massed myriads in the 

“Ready, Princevard?” towering tiers of the great gray pavilion 

“Yes, sir.” cheering for the gallant run, for the 

“Ready, Pennmouth?” glory of alma mater, for the love of 

“Yes, sir.” sport. for the sheer joy 

A shrill whistle signals action of living .- 





Leather thumps leather lustily. A foot The game is on 
ball soars aloft. The pygmies in the pit 
Twenty-two young men gauge its flight. struggle valiantly. Sharp 
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One hundred thousand per 
sons-more than two world’s 
series crowds—attended the 
University of California and 
Leland Stanford football game 
at Berkeley last November. 
This picture is not to be 
looked at in terms of p 
but in terms of gate receipts. 
The man at the left repr 
sents nearly $100 worth of 
specialized equipment 


against the bleak November sky 
the dark rim of the crowd, Its pf 
pitant atoms bob up and down with 
the mechanical cadence of piano hat 
mers. Flags flutter, and flowers flaunt 
college colors. Bands blare the ui 
tunes. Cheer leaders exhort the faitt 
, ful. Along the sidelines camer 
click. Far up on the serried slop 
of the stands, telegraph instrumelt 
chatter and voices boom through tele 
Jhones—for King Football is a m™ " 
king and his world will pause @® 
work to take thought of the game, 0! 
its victors, and of its vanquished 
“Long live the king!’ 
At po Se games throughout the reat 
~ other thousands 
on and_ shout. 
tumult on the rf 
the shouting from © 
stands are all pat ® 
parcel of the , 
glamor and 
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take no account of the preparations for 
endous spectacle. For “big league” 
Sali inter-collegiate football—is big busi- 
ness, a seasonal enterprise with millions of 
dollars invested in plant and equipment, and 
with millions of customers. ; 

To make possible the captains’ “Yes” to 
the referee’s “Ready?” a good many men 
have worked long and hard. They are the 
men who draft the schedules, the men who 

inter-collegiate athletic policies, the 
men who consider the financial aspects of the 


This is the day and this is the story of the 
business management of inter-collegiate foot- 


a colleges have had no choice 
to manage the business side 
of football in a businesslike way, 
and to meet their business prob- 
lems they have turned to business 
methods of control and adminis- 
tration. The conditions that 
impelled the application of busi- 
ness methods have timely com- 
ment from Carl E. Steeb, business 
manager of Ohio State University: 
Up to within perhaps a decade ago, and with 
only two are three exceptions, the management 
of inter-collegiate athletics was a comparatively 
e thing. The administration of inter- 
collegiate athletics today, even in the smaller 
colleges, is anything but simple. It cannot be 
iphasi too strongly that this condition has 
not come about through any desire of the col- 
leges themselves. 


A Bit of Statistical Straw 


ITING Ohio State University as an illus- 
tration of the general increase of football 

attendance, he has provided convincing figures. 
For six years, ending in 1921, when the old 
field was in use, including three championship 
years and two years when Ohio State was 
runner-up in the Western Conference, the 
total attendance was 267,503. For the three 
years in which the new stadium has been in 
use, all of them losing seasons rated by the 
number of games won, the total attendance 
was 500,784. 

This bit of statistical straw indicates the 
way the turnstiles were going last 
year. For during the season of 
1924, more than 10,000,000 per- - 
sons saw football games through- 
out the United States. On Thanks- 
giving Day the total attendance at 
fifteen of the most important games 
was 321,000. A new attendance 
record was made at the California- 
Stanford game with its 100,000 spec- 
tators. At the Yale-Harvard game 
75,000 persons endured a drizzle that 
made a quagmire of the playing field. 
When announce- 
ment was made 
that only 2,000 
tickets for the 
Army - Navy 









The cost of putting a 
football team on the 
field for a season va- 
ries considerably, but 
for the larger institu- 
tions $75,000 is a rea- 
sonable figure 
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game at Baltimore would be available-to the 
public, 4,000 optimists stood in line for hours 


at night. Harvard’s eight games drew 331,000 
persons. Yale had her thousands no less re- 
sounding. Princeton’s season’s attendance 


was 125,000, with Yale game accounting for 
57,500 although the applications exceeded 
165,000. 


Millions Invested in Bowls 


HE ATTENDANCE at other outstanding 
eastern games was: Army-Yale, 80,000; 
Army-Navy, 80,000; Army-Notre Dame, 
60,000; Pennsylvania-Cornell, 56,000; Penn- 
sylvania-LaFayette, 56,000; Penn- 
sylvania-Penn State, 54,000; 
Princeton-Harvard, 52,000; 
Dartmouth-Harvard, _52,- 
000. 

The “big ten” of the 

Westerr Conference played 
before 1,500,000 spectators. 
Michigan’s eight games at- 
tracted 340,000, and Notre 
Dame's sparkling play drew 
269,000 for the total attendance 
at nine games. : 

Figuring on the basis of an average admis- 
sion charge of $2 a game, counting up the 
“gate” quickly gets into millions. 

Stadiums, so-called “bowls,” and grand- 
stands from coast to coast are valued at mil- 
lions of dollars. These huge structures vary 
from the classic lines of the true stadium, 
with one end open, to the utilitarian contours 
of immense concrete “dishes.” Despite the 
vogue of concrete, wooden stands of uncertain 
age and architecture are the only seating 
facilities at many of the smaller colleges. 
Older specimens of the stadium type are the 
structures at Harvard, Princeton, and Syra- 
cuse. The Yale “bowl” set a new fashion. 
Later structures include the huge stadium at 
Ohio State and the equally pretentious war- 
memorial stadium at Illinois University. 
Brown and Pittsburgh dedicated their new 
stadiums this year, and Northwestern has 
planned a “bowl” to seat 54,000. 

To keep these great plants serviceable, 
staffs of groundkeepers and painters are neces- 
sary. Maintenance of the fields does 
not usually im ile pose great ex- 
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pense, but seats must be renumbered annually, 
and the item of repair, incident to a season's 
wear and tear, is always considerable. Wooden 
sections are, of course, more expensive to 
maintain than concrete sections. : 

Not all colleges are big enough to have the 
embroidery of a sports advisory committee, 
or of an athletic association, but when they 
do, the football schedules are usually drafted 
at a conference of the head coach, members 
of the advisory committee, and the controller 
or some other officer of the athletic associa- 
tion. The coach considers the schedule with 
regard to the “player material’; the advisory 
committee considers the phases of inter- 
collegiate policy involved; and-the controller 
considers the financial aspects. These con- 
siderations include alternate recommenda- 
tions for the schedule to make allowance for 
preliminary suggestions that may prove im- 
practicable. 

When the schedule has been drafted and 
duly ratified, the printing of tickets and the 
allotment of seats can be accomplished. 
Some of the universities and colleges issue 
special-rate season tickets for admission to 
all but the “big” games, the so-called 
“classics.”” Usually a cheering section is re- 
served for students who are willing to shiver 
a lung for the honor of their team. 

For the “big games” a fixed number of 
seats are made available to the alumni—and 
getting the alumni to buy and buy promptly 
is another exacting job of the business office. 


To Prevent Ticket Scalping 


(= ES may come and games may go, but 
scalpers seem to be with them always. 
Various methods have been used to prevent 
ticket scalping, notably through the employ- 
ment of detectives and the use of students to 
report the numbers on tickets offered for sale 
at prices higher than those fixed by the uni- 
versity athletic associations. The numbers so 
discovered are checked back to the persons to 
whom they were originally allotted. An ex- 
planation is then demanded and if it is not 
made or is not satisfactory, the original re- 
cipient of the tickets may be subjected to a 
“black list” penalty, which deprives him of 
his privilege of application either for a defi- 
nitely number of years or indefinitely. 

The percentage of passes and complimen- 
tary tickets varies considerably among differ- 
ent universities and colleges. To illustrate— 
Yale, Princeton, and Harvard have agreed 
not to issue complimentary 
tickets for any of the games 
in which one of them plays 
another of the “Big Three.” 

Newspaper men 
are accommodated in 
a “press box,” a 
designation that may 
signify any- 
thing from the 
most primitive 
facilities to a 
sheltered space 
including 350 
seats and with 
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Outside Palmer Stadium at Princeton on the day of the big game with Harvard. 


present one of these intercollegiate ‘‘classics” 


telegraph, telephone and radio installations. 
At important games in the East the larger 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia news- 
papers frequently have four men on the 
“story”—one of them writing it play by play, 
one doing a “feature,” and one dictating the 
high lights to a telegraph operator. The As- 
sociated Press and the United Press make 
reports by telephone, and radio organizations 
broadcast the games play by play. These 
services require an elaborate “hook-up” of 
circuits far from the scene of play. 


Putting a Team on the Field 


T= COST of putting a team on the field 
for a season varies so considerably with the 
size and income of a university or college that 
a fair average would be difficult to determine. 
Considering only the larger institutions, 
$75,000 would be a reasonable figure. This 
amount does not relate only to the twenty or 
more men on the ‘varsity squad, for there 
may be from 40 to 70 men on the scrub team, 
and 20 or 30 more, perhaps, may be in a 
special squad to learn the rudiments of the 
game. Included in the amount are: 

Guarantees paid visiting teams, 

Salaries of coaches, 

Expenses of presenting the “big” 

Traveling expenses of the teams, 

Uniforms and equipment, 

Training table, 

Cost of doctors, 
medicines. 

Guarantees paid visiting teams depend on 
their drawing power, interest in the game, and 
the facilities available to spectators—factors 
so variable that no representative figures are 
calculable. The pay of a brilliant coach may 
surpass the salary of a faculty member in 
the full tide of professorship—a situation that 
has given countenance to charges of “com- 
mercialism.” Salaries of $10,000 a year are 
not rare for head coaches. 

Every college and university has its “big” 
game, its season’s objective toward which 
the team has been pointed. This game is the 
season’s emotional Spree for. students, alumni 
and their friends. It plays to standing room 
only. To present one of these intercollegiate 
“classics” requires an outlay of thousands and 
thousands of dollars, and the efficient disposi 
tion of an enormous mass of detail 

When a game is to be played on a foreign 
field, the business management must provide 
transportation for the first-string players, the 
substitutes and the retinue of trainers, 
rubbers and other non-combatants who sup- 
port the shock troops. 

During the season of 1924, 444 teams of 


games, 


rubbers, and 


officials, 


collegiate rank and 289 high school and 
academy teams played football—a minimum 
of 4,884 collegians, and 3,179 school boys to 
be uniformed. Considering the cost for a 
college team, a suggestive index to the bill 
for a squad may be obtained from the prin- 
cipal items of uniform and equipment for one 


player. These items, charged off at the 
retail price for the highest quality, would 
include : 
Of ree $8.00 
EC sk bw po vos os 000s 14.00 
Re ete weiss o.d bse 5 05-2 9.00 
A ESSERE oR aaa i 3.25 
Re Pat cc sa esas ose @ 15.00 
CS Sick So o 2's 4 aude 's ox 2.00 
Gna RAT 6G SER Ae 4.00 
CC edin sess accesses «0 vs 6.00 
INS ic-3.a  s's'w'5's as ss 2 2.00 
es a a A 15.00 
NUNES oo an wesc aecce se 
ks a RS a eres .60 
stake orctianhs rakes +c 13.50 
$92.10 


Although this estimate of cost is susceptible 
to considerable shrinkage by reason of dis- 
counts for quantity purchases and because 
many teams would be supplied with cheaper 
grades of equipment, it does provide a meas- 
ure of the possibilities of expenditure for uni- 
forms and protective accessories. 

Whatever the price of this panoply, it must 
be paid every year, for no material can long 
withstand the service tests of football. Pro- 
tective devices are more expensive when 
specially designed or made to_ individual 
measurements. With felt and leather these 
devices for head and body simulate the es- 
sential parts of mediaeval armor, the modern 
shields of a mimic warfare. Each of the 
devices was developed from a painful mishap 
with a story all its own, for “without danger 
the game grows cold.” 


Little Things That Count 


‘ iz ~OOTBALLS come high. The oficial inter- 


collegiate ball is listed at $10, and when 
200 balls are required in one season, as at 
one college, there is ground for a kick from 
the business office. 

Bumps, bruises, and sprains are treated by 
a staff of doctors, trainers, and masseurs. 
On the sidelines during a game, doctors’ 
paraphernalia is kept in readiness. Many 
gallons of liniment are bought and consider- 
able quantities of alcohol—for external use 
only—are consumed. Every trainer lays in 
1 supply of his favorite “dope” for rubdowns. 


Every college and university has its big game, its season’s objective. Tp 
requires an outlay of thousands of dollars, and the efficient disposition of an enormous mass of detail 


Wholesale quantities of splints, gauge 
adhesive tape, absorbent cotton, and epsom 
salts are used. Towels by the dozen ap 
needed, for though the players may be “mut 
died oafs at the goals” when on the 
they are gentlemen and scholars at othe 
times. Training tables, with their specially 
prepared foods, are luxuries and must hk 
paid for accordingly. 

It’s the little things that count, and th 
football economist must find ways and means 
to get brooms, brushes, thread, needles, ping 
ropes, chalk, inner soles, moth balls, sponges, 
rule books—rosin to help wet hands grip wet 
balls, wire brushes to loosen mud from un 
forms, putty knives to loosen mud from 
cleats, electrical apparatus to “bake” sprained 
ankles, wrists, and shoulders, and boxing 
gloves for use in training. 


Vendor a Familiar Figure ~~ 


Posse posts, apparatus for marking th 
field, blankets, and linesmen’s equipment 
last from one season to another, but mum 
nevertheless be reconditioned and _ repaittd 
from time to time. 

Even at games where students do not 
wares in the stands, the itinerant vendors 
a familiar figure in all streets that lead to 
the field of play. ‘“Gidduh winnin’ colon 
he wheedles in a sing-song monotone. His 
sharp eyes search the throng for any part 
inclinations that may expedite sales, 
his fluttering stock of pennants and 4 
shows that he plays no favorites in the ¢ 
jousting. On every hand mobile meng 
contend for custom with conflicting™ 
tions to eat, drink, and be merry. Seeéi 
a football crowd travels on its stomach 
than on college spirit. : 

All ushers know that football @ 
are notoriously tardy and seem to 
tell the world about their delayed aim 
To them the day is a holiday—“Is tig 
to be anointed without boisterous mi 
prankish jollity?” 

‘Are we downhearted?”. 
from down the Hudson. 

“Hell, no!” croaks a gaunt plein 
another shore. 

“Order!” shouts an usher. 

“Give us beer!” wails an irreverelit™ 
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The milling crowd boils through the it 
passageways, and simmers slowly de a6 3 
the seats—a gigantic, noisy frame 
stirring picture at its feet. 

The picture comes to life. 

“Long live the King!” 

And so he will—if he has good busine 
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Art in Industry 


By LEWIS GALANTIERE 


ITH Mr. Galantiére, the editor of NATION’S BUSINESS 
visited the Industrial Arts Exposition at Paris this summer. 
ie was diferent from anything in expositions we have ever had in 
the United States. It seemed to indicate a striking present-day 
tendency in industry to make things useful and yet to make them 


ul. 

vrai regretted that America was not represented at the Exposi- 
tion. But some of us did not agree with the critics who said that 
this country had nothing of particular value in original design to 
offer. American industry could have learned a deal from European 
designs—and could have made no little contribution itself. This is 
not an idle boast, but simply a statement of fact. 

Mr. Galantiére showed such sympathetic understanding of the 
Exposition, and particularly of its relation to the United States, 
that we invited him to write this article for us—THE Eprror 


ered a proposal for an international exposition 
of the development of art in industry. But 
not until the beginning of the present year 
were Parisians vaguely aware of a transfor- 
mation in the aspect of their city. 

Curious skeletons of buildings arose 
along both banks of the Seine between 
the Concorde Bridge and the Place de 
rAlma. Instead of running as usual 
along the quays above the river, the 
route of the trolley lines was sud- 
denly deviated, and passengers were 
thrilled to observe that the trams in 

which they rode were gliding within 

a few feet of the water, low down 

beside the stone channel. A new 

bridge, exclusively for the use of 
pedestrians, was thrown across the 


[' 1919, the French Ministry of Commerce consid- 


the age-old Concorde Bridge. 

The Alexander III Bricge, the 
pride of the exposition of 1900, was 
suddenly closed to traffic, and queer 
little huts commenced to line it on 
both sides. Those who had visited 
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KADEL AND HERBERT, N.Y. 


The Industrial Arts Exposition at Paris 
had nothing in common with the traditional 
world’s fair. There were no gingerbread 
palaces made of plaster and lath, no imita- 
tion Greek sculpture. The pictures on this 
page show the entrance of the Quai 
d'Orsay, the Lalique Fountain and a gen- 
eral view of the exposition 


Florence were reminded of the 
houses built on bridges over the 
Arno, while others remembered old 
engravings of the Pont Neuf, which 
still exists opposite the city prison of 
Paris and which, until about one hun- 
dred years ago, was bordered with the 
booths of hawkers and vendors and jug- 
glers of various sorts. Curves and angles 
were projected into the sky; outlandish 
shapes and colors arose to trouble the 
vision of the taxi-drivers who took people 
blocks out of their route because they no 
longer knew where they were. 


Example of French Enterprise 


b inves Parisian grumbled as is his wont 
and declared to all who stopped to listen 
that Paris was being ruined by this stupid 
and ugly exposition. Like the old-time 
soldier, your Frenchman loves to com- 
plain. Furthermore, he is -a traditionalist 
and he dislikes novelty almost as much as 
the Englishman does. Slowly and reluc- 
tantly, he consented to have a look at the 
exposition. When it opened last April, he 
announced that it was a disgraceful farce, 
but now he praises it to the skies as an 
example of French enterprise and lezder- 
ship in the arts. 

Naturally, it bowled him over at first 
sight. It had nothing in common with the 
traditional world’s fair. There were here 
no grotesque curlycues, no plaster-of- 
Paris statuary in imitation of Greek sculp- 
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ture; no gingerbread Renaissance palaces 
made of plaster and laths, and labeled “Ma- 
chinery Building,” or “Agriculture Building.” 
Instead of these, the Parisian saw neat, trim, 
airy little structures in styles he had never 
imagined arising on every hand. He saw a 
building marked “Czechoslovakia” which was 
painted a blood red, and he didn’t know 
what to make of it. 


Class of Subjects Limited 


E SAW the Soviet building, which looked 

like a shattered airplane lying on its side, 

the frame filled in with huge glass walls. He 
saw the British pavilion, one of the poorest 
of the lot, looking like George IV’s villa at 
Brighton, a multicolored mixture of the 
romantic Victorian idea of a Turkish palace 
and a sort of Walter Scott Saracen mosque 
These, it may be said, were the greatest 
mistakes, though not the wildest experiments, 
of the lot. With the commonplace, preten- 


tious Italian building, all stucco and mosaic, 
they represent the worst that can be said of 
the architecture of the exposition. 

Other pavilions and structures more than 
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high. Nothing looks more like a scene out of 
the German cubist film, Doctor Caligari, than 
a photograph of the exposition taken at night. 

This is the first international exposition in 
which a restricted category of .subjects is 
shown on a grand scale, and it seems to point 
to the fact that future great expositions will 
be similarly limited. Industrial and artistic 
activity all over the globe is now so diversi- 
fied, the sheer quality of objects worthy of 
display is now so staggering, that a real 
world’s fair of the old kind, comprehending 
agriculture, machinery, the fine arts, the 
sciences, and all the applied arts, is perhaps 
physically impossible to stage. There is no 
doubt that the organizers of the Paris exposi- 
tion of 1925 were wise to limit themselves 
to the industrial and decorative arts. 

The first of the great groups of exhibits is 
architecture. Models of homes, apartment 
buildings, shops, gates, and other architec- 
tural features are shown. The change in 
taste in the first quarter-century is here very 
marked. Not so long ago the Paris Opera 
and the Casino at Monte Carlo set the style 
in architectural horrors for the whole world. 
Today the distinc- 
tive features of 



































such construction— 
stone-carved cycla- 
men, iris, fig-leaves, 
pineapples or sym- 
bolic statuary of 
Pomona, Justice, 


Civic Pride, etc.— 
have all disap- 
peared. 


In Europe, Ger- 
many and the Scan- 
dinavian countries 
have taken the lead 
in simple treatment 
of decoration. Low 
relief replaces sculp- 
ture. The curves 
and loops and lolly- 
pops of the begin- 


brick, built in the form 





Interior and exterior views of the Danish Pavilion, a building of red and (fy 


countries have taken the lead in simple treatment of decoration. 
loops of the beginning of the century have disappeared 


Ni vember, 19); 


ning of the century, one of the 
periods, architecturally, in history, ATE pony 
Here, of course, the absence of America | 
participation was keenly felt. Ametica, | 
architecture is the finest in the world, hy. 
cause it responds most completely and ideal 
to modern life. Models of American off 
buildings, warehouses, factories, apartmen, 
hotels, country houses, and bungalows woys 
have been a revelation to Europeans, 7 
extent to which this is true is well 
by anybody who has seen samples of om 
temporary domestic architecture in F 
or the gray hideousness of the buildings @ 
the outskirts of London. . 
The second group is called “furnishings” by 
its net is cast very wide, for it includes book 
toys and games, musical instruments, gop. 
tific instruments, and the equipment of pus 
senger accommodations by air, water, pi 
and motor. The central feature of this & 
























play is a long gallery of completely fimiihy 
rooms. The fragility of Louis XV of Gy 
pendale design is a thing of the past, Oh) 
the finest grades of wood are employed gy 
every exhibit suggests massive Wem 
Tables are heavy and free from adomma 


A Sense of the Practical 


Mest of the armchairs are squat in 
4 the seat very low, the chair buil¢ 
three panels of beautifully grained wood, 
from the arms and back to the floor, 
is less in evidence than woven fabrics 
solid-color velours. The lighting fixtures 
generally placed with an admirable seng 
the practical (which is a novelty in 
lighting) and the fixture designers have 
their imagination to charming effect. 

The new pottery, porcelain, and g 
particularly from Orrefors of Sweden, 
Viennese Workshops, and Lalique of Paris: 
incomparably finer than the imitations 
Oriental and Dresden ware and Bohemian 
Venetian glass to which we have been t 
in recent years. As for the textiles partic 
larly those from the Lyons silk manuls 


and the Scandinavia 
The curves ai 


of an archaic cross. Germany 











made up for them: the Dutch building, an 
agreeable little house of brick; the Japanese 
pavilion, with its spotless, well-balanced in- 
teriors; the Danish headquarters, an archa 

Danneborg cross in gray and red brick; th 
perfectly proportioned Greek 
colorful Turkish pavilion; the characterist 
pavilions of the various French provit 

With these may be h 


, 
mentioned the G 
of Honor at the head of 


DuLldcing 


the Alexande 

Bridge which, inspired by primitive Afri 
sculpture, looks like a 
organs set in a row; and the Concorde G 
composed of nine square torches made 
concrete and built about one hundred f: 
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turers, they are superlatively rich and 
splendid in color, and novel yet satisfy- 
ing in design. 

With regard to this group, it may be 
said that America missed a signifi- 
cant opportunity to prove that furni- 
ture may be at once modern and 
homelike, and that great expense is 
not necessary to achieve comfort. 

The third group, called “adorn- 
ment,” relates to clothing, accessor- 
ies, and jewelry. It would have 
been pleasant, in this group, to see 
at least one pair of American shoes 
placed beside the flimsy and _ ill- 
shaped footwear exhibited by Euro- 
pean manufacturers. 


An Opportunity Missed 


HAT a chance American town-plan- 

ners and landscape architects missed in 
gtoup four—theaters, streets, and gardens! 
I have only to remember the Chicago park 
and boulevard system to realize that no com- 
Parable effort has yet been conceived in 
Europe. And those who have been in Euro- 
pean theaters—nearly all of which have the 
appearance and the safety of old-fashioned 

“town opera houses—have some idea of 
What might have been the American con- 
tribution to this section. 

A fifth group, concerned with education in 
arts and crafts, is exceedingly interesting, 
chiefly because several hundred French school 
children are continuously at work on stone, 
wood, metals, paper, textiles, pottery, glass 
and a variety of other materials. 

© modernity of the architecture, as well 
a of the exhibits, is explained by Article IV 
of the Regulations of the exposition, which 
Specifies that: 
Only works of real originality and fresh 
Pr Piration shall be admitted to the exposi- 
vp Copies, imitations, or counterfeits of 
9ld styles, shall be rigorously excluded.” 



























A glimpse of Toy Town at the exposition. Every civil- 
ized country was represented with exhibits of some sort 
except America and Germany 


The result of this restrictive provision has 
been astounding. It has wiped out, in a single 
gesture, all the fake reproductions of the 
familiar styles, and made it incumbent upon 
every exhibitor to produce something that 
springs from his own brain and his own 
taste. It has proved beyond all cavil that 
the thing we call vaguely “modern art” is not 
the product of a few lunatics in our own 
country—whether we be Americans, French- 
men, or of any other nation—but is an 
authentic international movement. With the 
exception of the United States, which de- 
clined to participate, and Germany, which 


The Concorde Gate, composed of nine square 

towers of concrete about 100 feet high, one of 

the outstanding structures. “Only works of 

real originality and fresh inspiration’’ were ad- 
mitted to the exposition 


was not included in 1921 when the 
original invitations were sent out, 
every civilized country of the world 
is represented at the Paris exposi- 
tion and in all of them, the “mod- 
ern” spirit is manifest. 


The Lesson Is Plain 


HE lesson to be drawn from this 
exposition is plain: It is that the 
old decorative motifs are dead. Those 
decorators and designers—whether of 
furniture, houses, or jewelry, who feel 
some contact with the life about them, 
have seen that it is no longer possible to 
take Greek, Roman, Gothic, Baroque, or 
other “classic” motifs and employ them 
unchanged in modern design. If we are to 
believe what we see at the exposition, these 
great standards of beauty are exhausted; 
there is nothing more to be done with them. 
The business men of the world have begun 
to establish the political and social principles 
which will henceforth guide the peoples of 
the earth. In the same way, the industrial 
civilization in which we live will determine 
henceforth our artistic expression. This dis- 
covery—for it is no less than a discovery—is 
of the highest importance. 

It signifies that the industrial civilization, 
which has produced the automobile engine, 
the skyscraper, the sanitary bathroom, is to 
be perpetuated with the aid of those whose 
concern is with the beautiful as well as with 
the utilitarian. Art and industry are seen to 
work hand in hand all over the world. A new 
liaison has been established between the 
manufacturer, intent upon making his product 
serviceable, and the artist in his employ whos> 
business it is to see that the manufactured 
object satisfies the eye of the purchaser, 
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Laws! They Might Have Been Worse 


By WILLIAM A. ROBINSON 


American polity has been the decline 

of confidence in the legislative branch 
of our governments. There is lip service to 
the theory of separation of powers, but many 
feel that the executive and judicial depart- 
ments have been enhancing their power and 
prestige at the expense of the representative 
bodies. 

“It is no wonder that many people are con- 
cerned, if not terrified, over every approach- 
ing session of the General Assembly,” wrote 
Governor Donahey of Ohio in the course of 
one of his veto messages a few months ago. 
“Jf future General Assemblies will keep on 
piling up taxes and creating jobs at the rate 
of this and recent ones, what may we expect 
in another twenty-five or fifty years? Unless 
a halt is called soon, the time is too near for 
comfort when one half of our population 
will have to pay the taxes to keep the other 
half on the public pay-roll.” 

Chambers of commerce, bar associations, 
the taxpayers’ leagues, and countless other 
organizations and individual citizens are pro- 
testing at the continued increase in statute 
law, but the flood continues unabated. North 
Carolina enacted 1,173 measures, New York 
686, Tennessee 812, Indiana 218. The total 
output of this year’s sessions was probably 
between 10,000 and 12,000 enactments. While 
it is true that many of these enactments are 
not “laws” in the sense of prescribing general 
rules of conduct, but mere administrative 
regulations of local or special application, 
there is a large enough residuum of genuine 
jaw to hamper and embarrass the conduct of 
business and personal affairs and to increase 
the difficulty of keeping out of jail. 


()* OF the striking .developments in 


Crimes Have Been Invented 


= have been invented and multi- 
plied until there is scarcely a human 
activity that is permissible without violating 
some law,” remarks Governor Blaine of Wis- 
consin in vetoing one of this year’s additions 
to the criminal code. “This constant inven- 
tion of offenses and multiplication of penal 
statutes has brought about a psychology that 
looks upon the grave moral offenses as no 
worse than the least of the offenses. There 
are those who look upon murder as no more 
certain of prosecution than infractions of 
prohibition or Sunday observance laws.” 

The most notorious of recent enactments, 
the Tennessee anti-evolution law, was signed 
by the Governor with the comment that the 
law would probably never be applied. “It 
may not be sufficiently definite to permit any 
specific application cr enforcement. Nobody 
believes that it is going to be an active 
statute.” 

We have tried to restrain our law-making 
bodies by a variety of methods. Constitu- 
tions have been lengthened by the incorpora- 
tion therein of a vast amount of statutory 
material until it has been suggested that an 
efficient administrative organization controlled 
by a convention meeting at regular intervals 
might permit the -bolition of the legislative 
body. Sessions nearly everywhere have been 
made biennial, and their length curtailed 
Special and local enactments have been for- 
bidden. 

The courts regularly declare a considerable 
number of measures unconstitutional. The 


abused “lobby” frequently defeats undesirable 
measures, especially where it is the agent of 
taxpayers or similar citizen organizations, 
but its usefulness is decidedly limited. 

The executive veto at the present time is 
the most valuable check. What the veto 
power means to the American people can 
be seen by examining the work of a few 
representative governors during the legisla- 
tive sessions of 1925. None used the axe as 
freely as Governor Richardson of California, 
who vetoed or pocketed upward of 500 meas- 
ures, but the essential features of this power 
can be found in the acts of half a dozen 
other executives. All the futility, extrava- 
gance, and carelessness of our legislation can 
be illustrated in a few typical cases. 


Slipshod Statute Making 


Reena on American government and 
law contain classic illustrations of slipshod 
methods of statute making. The supply is 
not likely to diminish. The Wisconsin 
legislature passed an act amending those 
sections of the criminal code prohibiting bird 
and animal fighting for which an admission 
fee is charged, in such terms that, as Gov- 
ernor Blaine pointed out in his veto message, 
the owner of a warlike rooster, dog, or 
prowling tom-cat would be in danger of a 
jail sentence if he failed to stop hostilities 


in which they might instinctively engage. 
Of another statute, providing for the 


licensing of real-estate brokers and salesmen, 
but exempting any person who is “a rela- 
tive’ of the seller or buyer, Governor 
Donahey of Ohio remarks: 

“The bill does not define a relative. It 
presumably includes a thirty-second cousin. 
Under this provision genealogies may become 
as important as abstracts of real estate. In 
litigation involving this section the courts 
would probably have to decide the contro- 
versy between the fundamentalists and the 
modernists.” 

On April 23, Governor Smith of New York 
applied a blanket veto to fifty-two measures 
because “they are either duplicates or un- 
necessary, or defectively drawn, or are em- 
braced in or in conflict with bills already 
signed, or are unconstitutional, or are for 
purposes which can be suitably accomplished 
under general laws, or should be provided 
for, if at all, by amendment to the general 
law, or are objectionable or inadvisable by 
reason of proposed changes.” 


Impose Intolerable Burdens 


NOTHER veto message of the same date 
4 killing a batch of eighteen bills raising 
salaries and creating additional positions in the 
public-school system, the courts, and county 
offices of Greater New York, is full of in- 
structive comment. While the veto was pri- 
marily on the ground that the local authori- 
ties should control expenditures, the gov- 
ernor points out that the vetoed measures 
involved an increase of $15,000,000 to the 
local tax bill, and that under the rent laws 
the landlord could pass the increase to the 
tenant. 

It is in financial legislation that recklessness 
is most apparent. In every state there are 
always scores of measures involving the 
spending of money. Many of them are in- 
trinsically meritorious, many appeal to phil- 


anthropic instincts, but in the aggregate 
impose an intolerable burden. In vetoing 
increase of $157,000 for the Conservation 
Department, Governor Blaine declares that jts 
passage was due to a lobby that i 
attempted to bludgeon the legislators ang 
executive into supporting “a movement 
whereby private organizations would at 

to substitute their whims for government.” 

The individual is continually seeking relief 
from the public treasury. Thus in Mass. 
chusetts, Governor Fuller was obliged to yeto 
pension-increase bills because “pension sys. 
tems at best are becoming a_ tremendous 
burden to the taxpayers of the commop. 
wealth.” 

In Minnesota, a certain veteran refused 
to meet the terms of the law whereby thos 
financially able could contract for support in 
the Soldiers’ Home. To benefit this individ. 
ual the legislature abrogated the statute m.- 
der which numerous old soldiers were payi 
for their own care and added $25,000 to the 
tax bill. 4 veto by Governor Christianson 
defeated this effort. 

The same governor by use of the veto 
eliminated more than $1,800,000 from appro- 
priation bills with an expression of regret that 
he could not reduce items and save further 
sums. 


Expenses Continue to Grow 


NOVERNOR DONAHEY, with the conm- 
ment that “those vested with the respon- 
sibility of administering government should 
cut their garment to fit the cloth and practice 
in time of governmental need the virtues of 
sacrifice, economy, and self-denial,” vetoed 
miscellaneous items totaling more than 
$2,000,000, but the legislature repassed the 
measures over his veto. 

And so it goes. There has been notable 
progress in Federal economy but state and 
local expenditures continue to grow. In most 
states the appropriating and revenue-raising 
machinery is antiquated and defective. At 
mitting that mere changes of mechanism cal 
not produce reform, there can be no question 
but that an adequate budget system permis 
public opinion to concentrate on a program 
of essentials and eliminate an enormos 
amount of log-rolling and waste. 

Governor Smith’s comments, in vetoing the 
budget bill which the legislature passed a8@ 
substitute for the constitutional amendment 
he had long advocated, furnished the explan 
tion to a great mass of bad financial manage 
ment. The New York situation is no Won 
than that in a majority of the states. Th 
proposed amendment concentrates respons 
bility for budget preparation in the execr 
tive, requires adequate tax levies to 
expenditures and restricts the power of the 
legislature to make supplementary appropa 
tions or increases in the recommended items 

Of this legislative substitute Govemo 
Smith remarks in his veto, “It is a fraud. It 
is not an executive budget at all Its 
been dressed up to look like the budget 5 
tem in Washington. It simply 
that the governor shall prepare @ budge: 
without any provision as to what 
afterwards. It insures that the present Om 
dition will continue, under which 
lature can throw the executive budget 
the waste basket.” 
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HERE ARE ppractices in the 
dealings between manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers for which 
“unethical” is the mildest term. None of us 
would call commercial bribery, untruthful 
advertising, or fraudulent bankruptcy by any 
gentle word. 

There is also a class of trade abuses which 
in a broad sense is unethical but which may, 
under some circumstances, have behind it a 
shadow of justice. 

Needless delay in deliveries; returns of 
merchandise for causes other than damage or 
failure to conform to specifications of an 
order; cancellations of orders—these are all 
things which no decent producer or distribu- 
tor wishes to do. Yet, situations arise when 
the call of self-protection is strong and both 
the producer and the merchant are tempted 
to do such things. 

A change in price levels over which the 
buyer has no control may make the fulfillment 
of a purchase highly dangerous. Or a serious 
loss may be avoided if merchandise can be 
sold on a rising market to a customer who 
will pay the current price and not delivered 
to a customer who has contracted for it at a 


lower figure. 
To Me Waste Is Wickedness 


Bet THESE unethical practices are not 
the great causes of economic losses. Far 
greater, measured in money, are the wastes 
due to lack of standardization of merchandise, 
to too many varieties of the same type of 
article, to needless irregularity in the flow of 
orders. These are features accompanying 
ordinary business operation which cost con- 
sumers, employers and employes hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year. Some day we 
shall describe wasteful practices as unethical 
or even by a stronger term. To me waste 
seems a form of wickedness. 

We cannot trust to abstract righteousness, 
or to a simple acceptance of honesty as the 

st long-run policy, to remedy the abuses 
and wastes that mark the relations between 
producers and distributors. 
: Fecal demand for their solution the estab- 
lsament of confidence among business men, a 
painstaking research into causes, and ma- 
chinery—controlled and supported jointly by 
producers and distributors—to convert the 
esults of research and good intentions into 
action, 
seotrntTation has been very successful in 
a lpn disputes when they have reached 
‘iis € stage. Codes of ethics within the 
“pe particularly when they are made speci- 
to aon organization is strong enough 
irection, m, are big steps in a forward 
acces tions committees within the trade 

e helping the cause by informal 










adjustment of disputes 
and by education. Other 
organizations, representa- 
tive of several trades, such as \ 
the Commercial Standards 
Council, the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs, etc., are working to 
correct abuses common to many 
trades. But the surface of the sub- 
ject will only be scratched until 
manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers get together and resolve to 
spend time and money to do a really 
efficient modern job. 

It is necessary only to call atten- 
tion to the complications that any single 
case of a trade abuse may present to 
demonstrate how deeply we must probe 
to eliminate the causes of bad trade 
relations. 

Suppose that a retailer returns to a 
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or rather his buyer, may discover some minor 
flaws in a few articles and send back the whole 
lot as damaged. Both the buyer and the manu- 
facturer know this to be a pretty flimsy 
excuse. To add insult to injury, the shipping 
room returns the goods in an improper con- 
tainer, badly wrapped. 

We are now in a buyer’s market, which 
gives the retailer pretty much the whip hand. 
In the period of post-war inflation, when 
prices were soaring and deliveries almost out 
of the question, the salesman of this hypo- 
thetical manufacturer, anxious to miake a good 
showing and to increase his commissions, 
may have persuaded the buyer, who is now 
returning goods, on a flimsy excuse to buy 
a large order of merchandise against advancing 
prices. 


And the Goods Didn’t Come 


HE BUYER bit. He ordered heavily and 

the goods didn’t come, or came in driblets. 
Finally, when the season was almost over and 
prices had slumped, the bulk of the goods 
arrived. The buyer quite naturally resolved 
that the next time he ordered he wouldn’t be 
caught napping, so when he bought again he 
ordered more than he needed and perhaps 
ordered from two or three other manufac- 
turers, to make sure he would not be caught. 

This time he received more goods than 
he needed, and made the manufacturer a 
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manufacturer merchandise which has been \\ \ \\ 
bought on a bona fide order. The retailer \\ 









Cartoons by 
J. Norman 
Lynd 


victim of his return of merchandise 
—tit for tat. 

By the time the goods come back 
to the manufacturer he has forgotten, 
perhaps, the past history of transac- 
tions with the buyer’s firm which gave 
a show of justice even if they did 
\\i not entirely excuse the buyer’s ac- 
‘i tion. The manufacturer is in- 
\\ dignant, but the salesman who 

vicious circle by his original 


N\ 

\ over-selling persuades the 
\ manufacturer not to make a 
\ \\ fuss over this transaction for 
\ \ fear of losing the buyer’s 
\ \\ good-will and future trade. 
oJ \ And so the returned goods 






started the transaction on_ its 






are taken back into stock, 
disposed of later at a loss, 
and the manufacturer, be- 
ing human, thinks that if 
he ever gets a good chance 
he will do as he has been 
done by. 

Fundamental factors of 
economics and human relationships are woven 
deeply into many a case of return of mer- 
chandise and many another trade abuse which 
looks so simple on the surface. 


The Spirit of Retaliation 


HERE is price fluctuation, a market at 

one time working for the producer’s bene- 
fit, at another for the distributor’s, constantly 
modifying the distributor’s attitude toward 
the value of the manufacturer’s merchandise 
and the manufacturer’s attitude toward the 
value of the distributor’s trade. 

There is the separation of the manufacturer 
as principal and the retailer as principal in 
the dealings. between.the two houses. ~The 
salesman, not the owner, over-sold the buyer. 
The buyer, not the store owner, returned the 
goods. But so dependent have both sides be- 
come on subordinates that the buyer’s good- 
will counts a lot more to the manufacturer’s 
business than the presumed good intentions 
of the store owner. 

The spirit of retaliation played a big part 
in that hypothetical return of merchandise. 
Trade abuses are largely the result of buyers 
and sellers chasing each other around a 
vicious circle. 

When the buyer returned the goods he may 
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have had a feeling, despite his resentment 
against the manufacturer's past actions, that 
he was not doing a square thing, but there 
was no law or code of practice governing the 
dealings between both sides which said defin- 
itely, “Returns of merchandise will be allowed 
only under such and such conditions, except 


by mutual consent of both parties 
to the transaction.” 

Moreover, there was no recog- 
nized impartial tribunal to which a 
dispute over a merchandise return 
might be referred. 

1 see the first step in the preven- 
tion of unethical and wasteful trade 
practices among manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers as this: 

An impartial body of producers 
and distributors should be set up 
to try to correct trade abuses. 
Out of re-established confidence 
between both sides, which would 
inevitably grow out of the settle- 
ment of trade abuses and the dis- 
covery that both sides are to 
blame, would come joint action to 
correct the fundamental breaks and 
hitches in the production-distribu- 
tion system. 


Exergy Is Dissipated 


‘PRODUCERS and _ distributors 
are the reason of each other's 
existence. Instead of practicing 
guerrilla warfare for an occasional 
advantage which the next swing of 
the price pendulum will upset, each 


side might well devote its energies to making 
assuring 


the other successful, thus 


prosperity. 


When the retailer gets an opportunity to 
expand his trade along lines favorable to him- 
self, the manufacturer’s trade expands along 
Vice versa, when one side tries to 
hurt the other, energy is dissipated in bicker- 


with it. 


ing which should be devoted 
to creating new business econ- 
omies, and producers, distribu- 
tors and the public pay the 
cost of waste. 

In the sea of uncharted 
trade relations, one of the great 


danger spots is the dealings 
between retail and wholesale 
concerns which carry many 


kinds of merchandise, and the 
manufacturers who sell to 
them. 

A department store deals 
with manufacturers in widely 
separated lines. The problem 
of trade relations for the owner 
of such a store is a serious 
one, when he finds himself 
asked to adjust his business 
practices in accordance with 
the practices prevalent in the 
particular industry with which 
he is having dealings. A sim- 
ilar difficulty confronts the 
manufacturer who discovers 
that department-store ways of 
doing business are not always 
akin to those followed by the 
drug store, the hardware store 
the grocery store, or other 
specialized retailers to whom 
he sells his product 

Such ideas were circulating 
in the minds of many manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers a few years ago. They 
finally crystallized in 1923 in 
definite plans for the establish- 
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ment of an organization known as the Joint 
Committee on Trade Relations. This body 
was equally composed of representatives of 
manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ organizations 
on one side and of retailers’ trade associa- 
tions on the other, with a chairman represent- 
ing the public. We wanted the chairman to 





its own 


F SMITH’S Department Store returns a shipment of 

pink silk stockings to Jones, manufacturer of the 
stockings, ostensibly because the stockings are not as 
specified but actually because a fad for pink stockings 
is declining, who pays the loss? Smith, Jones, or Mrs. 
Robertson, who buys her stockings from Smith? Per- 
haps all three—certainly Mrs. Robertson pays part, if 
not all. 

Or if Jones doesn’t send Smith all the pink stockings 
he ordered because he can sell the balance to Brown for 
more money, what shall be done to Jones? 

Mr. Filene, who is chairman of the Committee on 
Trade Relations of the National Chamber’s Distribution 
Conference, believes that not only these but the greater 
evils of too many styles, lack of standardization and 
unevenness of production, can be remedied by a neutral 
clearing house of makers and sellers—The Editor 





assure neutrality and to relieve the public 


mind of any suspicion that producers and dis- 
tributors were to stop fighting each other in 
order to combine against the consumer. The 
representative of the public chosen, who was 
chairman of the committee, was the president 
of the College of the City of New York. 

The job of this body was, first, to act as a 


discipline 
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We are now in a buyer's market which gives the retailer the whiphand 


clearing house for trade disputes. 
retail concern was in the habit of ret 
goods on what appeared to be false or 
portant claims. 
saler who had had this happen two or three 
times might decide to bring the matter to th 
attention of the clearing house. 


ment might be rendered. 
or retailer persisted against all warnings, th 
clearing house would report his name to the 
trading associations to which he _ belonged 
and leave it to its members’ good sense to 


and good of their trade. 
We expected, furthermore, that as decisions 
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A manufacturer or 


The clearing house would ag 


this complaint with the understand. 


ing that the retailer was pro 


good customer of the manufacturer 
whom the manufacturer desired no 
Therefore, if the com. 
plaint were taken up with the 
tailer, no name would be used. fy | 


to offend. 


fact, with the assent of the many. 
facturer it might be decided ng 
to press this particular claim by 
to wait and see if other claims 
did not come in from other many. 
facturers. 

When there was a_ substantij 
body of evidence that the par. 
ticular retailer was doing unethicl 
things, it would be much easier 
to persuade him to desist. Als 
the identity of the individual com. 
plaining manufacturers would bp 
better protected. 

We believed that nine times oy 
of ten a retailer or a manufacturer 
so complained against would ceag 
his unethical practices. If he fe 
he had a side which the complain. 
ants were overlooking, he woul 
urge the clearing house to hex 
both sides that an impartial judg 
If the manufacturer 


the offender for the reputation 


on trade disputes increased ® 
number, and types of unethi 
cal practices and their causes 
were unearthed, we would k 
building up a sort of comma 
law of business relations. Te 
existence of a body of ruling 
on trade practices would & 
doubtedly have a tendency 
prevent many abuses. 

Naturally, we wished t 
make the membership of th 
association representative @ 
as many trades as possible. 


Basis of Confidence 


Elan biggest gain which | 
as one of the supporters 
this movement, hoped to # 
come from it was not mettl 
the saving due to prom 
settlement of current i 
abuses and their gradual elit 
ination through clarification ® 
and greater respect for ¢ 
practices. Beyond these 
very important things, 18 
always in mind that 4 joa! 
body, by doing away with 
petty frictions which 
producers and _ distribulit 
apart, would establish a 
of confidence such as 
when industry was yom 
when the manufacturer # 
the store head lived in # 
same town and were® 
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ucers and distributors, they would move 
ickly toward the elimination of the major 
underlying wastes in our economic system. 
Some of the wastes which can be solved by 
joint action and can only be solved in this 
myare: 
1. The elimination of unnecessary variety 
in articles designed for the same use. The 
ing of many styles with slight differences 
among them increases the re- 
tailers stock on hand and cuts 
down his turnover rate. They 
inject a highly disorganizing 
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is strategically able to dictate that orders shall 
be placed very far in advance of the season. 

This conflict between producers and dis- 
tributors as to when goods can be 
manufactured is closely bound up 
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speculative element into the 
operations of manufacturers and 
wholesalers and cost them dearly 
in advertising, sales and factory 


expense. 
Merchandise Standards 


2. The adoption of merchan- 
dise standards and a standard 
terminology to describe mer- 
chandise. Perhaps no one thing 
would more improve relations 
between producers and distribu- 
tors and between distributors 
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and the public than standardiza- 
tion. The retailer far too often 
knows that the goods which he 








has in mind when he signs an 
order will not be the goods 
which he receives, yet he has no 
standards by which to criticize, 
and the pubiic for most kinds of 
merchandise is unable to dis- 
criminate between real worth 
and false appearance. 

3. To bring about a more 
even flow of business by spread- 
ing the retailer's orders over a 
longer period of time. This 
would enable the manufacturer ‘ 
to plan his production for the Ze 
future economically, instead of - 
having to rush into the market 
at the last minute to purchase 
raw materials and hire labor at 
high figures. Again, the retailer, 
when a seller’s market is in force, should not 
be obliged to risk loading himself with un- 
salable goods simply because the manufacturer 
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wi 
When the season was over 
the goods arrived 


with the question of what goods should be 
manufactured. If the elimination of unneces- 
sary styles were accomplished, retailers would 
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be able to order with confidence greatly in 
advance. 

Not the least gain from the stabilization of 
the flow of business would be its 
effect on the regularizing of 
employment. 


To Solve Problems 
HESE major wastes, which I 
believe can be solved co- 

operatively, are sufficient to il- 
lustrate the value of such a 
joint trade-relations body as 
was contemplated. Unfor- 
tunately, that movement lapsed 
for the time being. But it will 
be revived, The idea cannot be 
stopped. Joint action by pro- 
ducers and distributors to 
solve the problems which per- 
tain to them both and to the 


YF public will be undertaken— 
Yy the sooner the better for our 
4/ national prosperity. 

pth The importance of the 


f problem of trade relations was 
recognized by the National Dis- 


W/ tribution Conference convened 
Y/Y , in Washington under the aus- 
hy pices of the United States 

YY Chamber of Commerce. Dis- 

I tof. ° e ° 

SPOTL cussions at the conference in- 

* (ry, ae dicated that a study of the 
7, 

Se L subject would develop knewil- 
~—S - . 
a edge of methods of reducing 

- losses due to unethical practices 

~ Sind and to misunderstandings be- 
m0, tween producers and distribu- 

tors. A committee was estab- 

_—+ ° 
pe lished to make a survey of the 

a subject of Trade Relations. 


The work of this committee, 
which is composed of repre- 
sentatives and capable business 
men of the country, is well un- 
der way, and I believe that the 
findings will be favorable to the 
setting up of some form of 
machinery which will demon- 
strate the advantages to the public of pro- 
ducers and distributors guiding their activities 
in relation to each other’s needs. 


Let’s Take a Look at Tennessee! 


lature was passing the law that resulted 

in the famous ‘monkey trial’ at 
Dayton it also passed an act to establish a 
state park in the Great Smoky Mountains, 
another to preserve Reelfoot Lake in West 
€nnéssee as a great game and fish preserve, 
a third to provide a revenue of some ten 
million dollars a year for highway construc- 
ion, without the issue of long-time bonds, 
and a fourth to make possible an eight- 
month term in the rural schools of the state. 
I was in Nashville and visited the Capitol 
about that time. Interest there seemed to 
center in such subjects as those above. The 
anti-evolution bill, which had passed by huge 
majorities, received scant attention and was 
And yet, 


A the time that the Tennessee Legis- 


tdly taken seriously as a law. 
such is the perversity of human affairs, within 
three months Tennessee was known the world 
ig only as the state whose people refused 
0 admit even remote kin with the monkeys, 
regardless of what that class of folks vaguely 
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about it. 
were cabled 


might say 
more words 


known as “scientists” 

I am told that 
from the United States about the Dayton 
trial than about any other event in our 
national history, but Tennesseans, most of 
them, were curiously insensible to the passage 
of the law that brought upon their state the 
blatant ballyhoo that was Dayton, and nearly 
as indifferent to the show itself. As they 
looked at it, most of the pyrotechnics were 
furnished by gentlemen from other states who 
just declared themselves in on the game, 
anyhow. 

While monkey trials may typify and repre- 
sent Tennessee to a lot of people all over the 
world, to Tennesseans themselves Dayton is 
just one of ninety-five court-house towns and 
the trial is but one incident in a history that 
started with Hernando de Soto’s death at 
Chickasaw Bluffs, near Memphis; which con- 
tinued through a bloody period of settlement 
when the Tennesseans were, in Roosevelt’s 
striking phrase, “the rear-guard of the Revo- 


lution”; which saw Andrew Jackson and his 
riflemen win the Battle of New Orleans, a 
victory which, so Tennesseans will tell you, 
saved the Louisiana Purchase to the United 
States; which trained Davy Crockett for the 
Alamo and Sam Houston for San Jacinto; 
which furnished to the nation three Presi- 
dents—Jackson, Polk and Johnson; which 
gave David Farragut and Matthew Fontaine 
Maury to naval history; which saw one per- 
son in every five in the state in either the 
Confederate or the Union armies, and saw 
Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Stone’s River, the 
Chickamauga-Chattanooga campaign, Franklin 
and Nashville, fought. 

With the recovery from the devastation of 
that great war and with the discovery of coal, 
iron, zinc, copper and phosphate, with the de- 
velopment of transportation and_ electric 
power, with the growth of an agricultural sys- 
tem based on the foundation of live stock and 
widely diversified crops, the state is moving 
into a new stage of industrial and business 
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organization. All that may sound somewhat 
lyrical—but Tennesseans will tell you that the 
state’s population, American for generations, 
and its background of history is one of the 
factors in its present, and especially its future. 
Nashville, for instance, will always show her 
visitors “The Hermitage,” the rarely beauti- 
ful home of Andrew Jackson, kept as it was 
at the time of his death. Nashville is so 
proud of Jackson, in fact, that she has given 
the name of “Old Hickory” to the promising 
new industrial suburb where the Du Ponts 
are turning out huge and growing quantities 
of rayon, while facing on the new State War 
Memorial Square are found, among other im- 
posing buildings, two hotels bearing Jack- 
sonian names. 

Nashville has a curiously wide variety of 
things to which she may “point with pride.” 
I was shown, for example, a plant making 
self-rising flour, in the manufacture of which 
Nashville leads the world, or perhaps a print- 
ing plant, a stove foundry, a hardwood-floor- 
ing plant or a fertilizer works, all lines in 
which the city leads the south. And, of 
course, I saw the new five-million-dollar medi- 
cal school and hospital center at Vanderbilt 
University, the stately Georgian group of 
George Peabody College for Teachers, and the 
stateliest, most appealing and satisfactory 
building in America or the world, perhaps, the 
ancient Parthenon brought back to life in 
Centennial Park. This building, I predict, 
will draw many students and lovers of art 
and architecture to the city with vision 
enough to build it. 

Largest Cooperative Creamery 
N IDDLE Tennessee, originally and_pri- 
marily a rich agricultural country, used 
to ship practically all its products out in the 
raw state. Today it is more and more proc- 
essing them before turning them loose into 
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the general channels of trade. Ten years ago, 
for instance, the commercial butter produc- 
tion of Tennessee was nothing. Last year 
Middle Tennessee made and sold more than 
fifteen million pounds. Murfreesboro is 
proud of what is said to be the largest coop- 
erative creamery in the United States. 

Fifteen years ago large parts of Tennessee 
were still quarantined because of the Texas 
fever tick. Since the eradication of the tick, 
the raising of high-grade beef cattle has be- 
come a staple industry, fostered by the devel- 
opment of stockyards at Nashville and else- 
where. This development, together with the 
improvement in the hogs of the state, is mak- 
ing it possible to build up a considerable 
packing-house business. The Tennessee lamb 
is first of the fine lambs to reach the Chi- 
cago market: however, there would be more 
of them if the state would take effective steps 
to curb the dog menace. 


More Than Dozen Canneries 


NIMAL products aren't the only farm 
4% products that are going to the markets in 
a more nearly finished state. Tennessee 
tomatoes and other vegetables are being put 
up in more than a dozen successful canneries. 
Sweet potatoes, dried and cured before ship- 
ment so that they reach market in better con- 
dition, are becoming an important part of the 
agricultural economy of West Tennessee. At 
Brownsville, in a plant unique of its sort, a 
bewildering variety of vegetables and season- 
ings is gathered together into cans of Bruns- 
wick Stew, ready to ship anywhere. 

Much Tennessee tobacco, of which there 
are three well-defined groups, raised in differ- 
ent parts of the state, goes to Europe, au 
naturel, but the processing of tobacco is an 
important industry in Tennessee. Those who 
think of snuff in connection with the courtly 
gallants of the eighteenth century and their 
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jeweled snuff boxes would be Surprised tp 
know the incredible number of tin cans of 
the aromatic powder that are turned Out each 
year in Clarksville, Memphis and N 

Of more recent development are the g 
factories, such as those at Martin, 

Dickson and Pulaski, where large numbers of 
girls find satisfactory employment. 


Golf Sticks for Scotland 


T ENNESSEE hardwoods find their way injy 
spokes, handles, staves, both tight and 
slack, interior finish, flooring, chairs and a y. 
riety of other things. Among the wood-workj 
plants in the state one of the most interey. 
ing is at Tullahoma, where golf-club shafts 
are turned out for use in the United Stats 
and shipment to Scotland. Another is 
Dickson, where a factory is devoted to mak. 
ing baseball bats. A fitting companion to j 
is the baseball factory at Tullahoma. Th 
preliminary stitching of the covers of thes 
balls is done as piece work in the homes jp 
that section. 

In a state whose topography varies from 
the Great Smoky Mountains, with forty-oéd 
peaks in the state more than 6,000 feet high 
to the overflow lands along the Mississippi 
River, there may be expected a great diversity 
of natural products and of industry and map 
ufacture. Chattanooga, for example, claims 
and apparently with justice, to have the most 
widely diversified line of manufacturing i 
the south. There are mose than 400 plants 
manufacturing hundreds of different thing, 
from a spool of thread to a locomotive com- 
plete, and making them successfully. Chat 
tanooga, too, is becoming a very important 
textile center, especially in knitting lines. 

The city is the headquarters of the Ten 
nessee Electric Power Company, which serves 
with its hydro and steam plant not only Chat- 
tanooga but Knoxville, Nashville and about 
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half the state besides, and which has close 
working arrangements for the interchange of 
current with the companies in neighboring 

. The Tennessee Company has in oper- 
ation developments that afford about 300,000 
horsepower. There are a number of other 
companies with large. hydro or steam plants 
serving groups of cities through high-tension 
transmission lines, but the power development 
of Tennessee is just beginning. 

From Chattanooga I drove 60-odd miles 
ever the new Kimsey Highway, a scenic 
mountain boulevard which will be better 
known than it is now, to the three successive 
power developments on the Ocoee, a steep 
tributary of the Tennessee. Across the 
mountain, in the corner of Tennessee, lies 
Ducktown Valley, site of the operations of 
the Tennessee Copper Company. Sulphur 
fumes from these large smelters destroyed 
vegetation for miles around and became such 
a nuisance that a way to check the fumes had 
to be discovered. Today the sulphuric acid 
made from this former harmful waste has al- 
most made the copper a by-product. 

From the Ocoee country we traveled to 
Alcoa, where the Aluminum Company of 
America, using the power from its immense 
development on the Little Tennessee River, 
converts bauzite from Arkansas and Georgia 
into aluminum for all the world. Adjoining 
Alcoa is the little city of Maryville, quaint 
mountain county-seat town and seat of Mary- 
ville College. Typifying the contrast and 
union of old and new in Tennessee is the 
joint Rotary Club of Maryville-Alcoa. 


Center of Marble Industry 


ROM Alcoa I drove to Knoxville—manu- 
facturing and jobbing center, ‘‘capital’’ of 
the largest of Tennessee’s four coal fields, 
center of the marble industry, seat of the 
University of Tennessee and its agricultural 
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college, gateway to the new Smoky Mountain 
Park, which may become a National Park, 
first capital of the state and still strong in 
the tradition of an older day, but a city that 
increased its population 114 per cent be- 
tween 1910 and 1920. Boom towns of the 
west could hardly have done more. 

Ten miles above Knoxville, at Mascot, are 
the workings of the American Zinc Company. 
Add one more to the list of Tennessee min- 
erals, which includes fine clays in West Ten- 
nessee; phosphate rock in Middle Tennessee, 
used for fertilizer and baking powder, and, in 
conjunction with Middle Tennessee iron, used 
to produce the world supply of ferro-phos- 
phorous iron; coal, iron, copper, zinc and 
marble in East Tennessee. 

From Knoxville northeast to the corner 
of the state, along the western foothills of 
the Great Smokies, there is a succession of 
prosperous and developing towns, each with 
its own distinction. I was told that the 
preference of the New York market for live 
poultry instead of dressed, such as is shipped 
from the large poultry plants at Nashville to 
Chicago, was due to the fact that such a large 
part of the chickens used there must be killed 
kosher fashion. 


* To Build $17,500,000 Plant 


REENEVILLE, which in a few years has 

become the world’s greatest market for 
the particular sort of tobacco raised in that 
section (I confess that I don’t recall just what 
sort that is, though), interested me even more 
because there the state has preserved a little 
log cabin, with a painted board reading “A. 
JOHNSON, TAILOR” above the door. In 
that cabin, after he was twenty-one years old, 
a man who was to become President of the 
United States learned from his wife to read 
and write. The cabin is now enclosed in a 
brick structure to protect it from decay. 
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Johnson City bases its prosperity on indus- 
try. I learned recently that since my visit 
there a German firm, coming to America to 
manufacture rayon, has chosen Johnson City 
for the site of a $17,500,000 plat. The 
State Normal School for East, Tennessee is 
also located there. 


Books Made by the Millions 


O THE north of Johnson City at Kings- 

port, where ten years ago there was noth- 
ing but a charming countryside, there has 
sprung up one of the interesting industrial 
developments of America. Besides a very 
considerable textile development, the East- 
man Kodak Company has large works there. 
Among the interesting plants is the Kingsport 
Press, where medium and low-priced books 
are produced by the millions. It isn’t much 
of an exaggeration to say that this very com- 
plete plant takes in a log at one end and turns 
out a finished book at the other. 

And so, as Mr. Pepys might say, to Bristol 
—half in Tennessee, half in Virginia, with the 
state line splitting its main street—a school, 
wholesale and transportation center, with a 
considerable industrial development. 

Memphis, of course, I have visited. Geo- 
graphically Memphis is in Tennessee. Com- 
mercially, industrially and socially it is as 
much in Mississippi and Arkansas as in its 
own state. Its development of late years has 
been so extensive and so rapid that I would 
not attempt to discuss it even on the strength 
of a visit there four years ago. 

I haven't seen all of Tennessee, by any 
means, but I have seen enough to learn that, 
regardless of the views of the people of the 
state on evolution as applied to the creation 
of man, they are themselves evolving a new 
order of things, adding varied industry to 
sanely diversified farming. It is a develop- 
ment of much promise. 








Points in That State Other Than Dayton 
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5—Palmersville. 
6—Pottery clays. 


8— Memphis. 
9—Clarksville. 
manufacturing. 
10—Dickson. 
11—Rockdale. 


12—Shelbyville. 
13—Tullahoma. 


Baseball factory. 
15—Nashville. State capital. 
17—Christiana. 
23—Daisy. Face-brick plant. 


26—Knoxville. 


2—Union City. 
Co., of St. Louis. 500 hands. 
3—Martin. 
electric-power development. 
4—Strawberry-raising area. State leads the coun- 
try in strawberries, ; 
New cheese factory. 


7—Paris. New cigar factory. 

Cotton center and great manufacturing city. 
Where the “Blues” school of music originated. 

Center of tobacco and snuff-growing and 


New factories for making baseball bats, rain- 
coats and cigars. 

First iron furnace in the world to make ferro-phosphorous 

iron direct; only other one at Cumberland Furnace, Tennessee. 

Chicken hatchery—one million chicks a year. 


14—Pulaski. New cigar factory. Civil War Ku Klux founded here. 
Manufacturing and educational center. 
1¢—Murfreesboro. Largest cooperative creamery in the country. 
Cedar pencil factory—one of many in Tennessee. 
18—Rock Island power plant; 33,000 kilowatts. 
20—Hale’s Bar power plant; 50,000 kilowatts. 
22—Sequatchie Valley. Cattle raising, creamery, canning factories. 
24—Chattanooga. 
25—Robbins. Only paving-brick plant in Tennessee. 
Important manufacturing center. 
27—Roane County. New peach-orchard development. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
1—Reelfoot Lake. Formed by earth- 
quake in 1811. State-owned fish- 
ing and hunting preserve. 

New plant of the Brown Shoe 


New cigar factory. Center of néw 


Golf-club shaft factory. 


19-21—Coal fields. 


Manufacturing center. 
Largest in South. 
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A Gospel of Man’s Goods 


HE LATE Sir William Osler was not only a great physi- 
Spd but a writer of much charm. In one of his articles 

there occurs a fine phrase which seemed to have a 
bearing on this magazine: 

“To man there has been published a triple gospel—of his 
soul, of his goods, of his body.” 

If there has been published to man a gospel of his goods, 
it is with that gospel that this magazine deals. And isn’t 
there a “gospel of goods?” Are not men taking a broader 
and a better view of their possessions? 

We recognize the right of business to make money so 
long as it makes it fairly and honestly. But, more and more 
men see, beyond the mere making of money, something even 
bigger—the right use of it. 

John G. Shedd, of Marshall Field & Company, gives a 
million or two to build an aquarium in Chicago, which shall 
teach and entertain. Putting into practice a “gospel of 
goods!” 

George F. Baker helps Harvard to study and to teach bet- 
ter and more economical business methods. Again a “gospel 
of goods!” 

George Eastman sees that the children of Rochester have 
a chance to get the best of care for their teeth and that the 
grown folks get good music at modest prices. The “gospel 
of goods” at work. 

We could go on indefinitely, but there is no need. A 
“gospel of goods’ must include not only upright earning 
but wise spending. 

And none of us would deny that there’s a false gospel of 
goods, that there is selfish piling up and silly spending, but 
we do believe that more and more our business world is 
conscious of the right, is concerning itself not only with 
making, but with how it shall make; not only with spending, 
but with how it shall spend. 


Income Tax Publicity 


OW THAT “the tumult and the shouting” over income- 
tax publicity have died, what are the results? Here 
are, but not subject to verification, a few statistics: 

11,126,234 persons, looking with open mouth at the Rocke- 
feller or the Ford figures, have said: “Well, if he'll give me 
just half of the tax, he can keep all the rest.” 

39,148,263 men and women, looking at Charlie Chaplin’s 
$300, as against Douglas Fairbanks’ $180,000, have said: 
“Gee, there’s somp’n funny about that!” 

3,424,165 humorists, noting that Billy Sunday paid an 
income tax of more than $10,000, have made poor jokes 
about salvation being free. 

About 11,000,000 wives of 11,000,000 plain citizens, dis- 
covering the income tax of a neighbor, have said: “We may 
have only one car, but I notice that your income tax is bigger 
than that man Jones’s.” 

And what did all this publicity amount to, more than the 
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satisfying of idle curiosity and sometimes arousing causeless 
envy? Have income-tax returns been made more honest? 
Have tax shirkers been brought out of hiding? 

The demand that tax returns be open to public inspection 
is based on a sound Anglo-Saxon tradition. It was right that 
A should have a chance to compare the assessment on his 
property with that on B’s, that he might know that justice 
was being done. It was right that the levy on that assess. 
ment should be uniform and that all should know it was uni- 
form. A just distribution of the burden of taxation is a thing 
for which our modern states are striving. 

But publicity of income-tax payment. accomplishes no 
such end. It is no measure even of gross income, and gross 
income may vary out of all proportion to actual and taxable 
wealth. 

Perhaps the newspaper-reading public will tire of hunting 
through endless columns of meaningless figures to unearth 
an occasional item for gossip. It is noteworthy that a num- 
ber of newspapers refused this year to publish any returns, 


A Prophet of Woe 
CORRESPONDENT of The Nation takes a gloomy view 
+ of the future of Mr. Ordinary Citizen when Herbert 
Hoover, aided by the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
has got through with him. Says he: 

The consuming public may wake up some fine day and discover that 
it is in the grip of great price-fixing combinations that control every 
necessity of life and most of the luxuries as well... . 

Moreover, instead of having a free choice in the matter of quality 
and style, we shall be bound to the narrowest possible limits of 
standardization under the scheme that is now being carried out. 

The fearful fates that await us are to be brought about by 
the extension of trade association activities under the “maple 
flooring” decision and by the simplification conferences 
fostered by Mr. Hoover’s department and the National 
Chamber. 

A horrid picture. We peer into the future and see our- 
selves buying shoes whose design is settled by Mr. Hoover 
and whose price is fixed by a rapacious trade association. 

But, we do not despair. We incline to think that The 
Nation’s correspondent is seeing things at night. None of 
the standardization conferences is limiting freedom of choice 
in quality or style, nor will the collection of statistics mean 
the fixing of prices. 


The Case for Organization 


N° PUBLICATION could be more sincerely certain that 
4 organization is a needed and a useful factor in American 
business than is NATION’s BUSINESS. 

But no one could better appreciate the fact that every 
business organization must increasingly justify its existence 
if it is to go on existing. In other words, “organization 
for organization’s sake” cannot long last. 

Not long ago a group of manufacturers decided that they 
needed a trade association. They summoned to their 
councils a man of long experience in trade association work. 
His first question was: ‘What common problem or problems 
have you that call for the organized effort of your industry?” 

That was a question they apparently had not considered, 
and his advice was to this effect, though he put it more 
politely: 

“Go home, and when you have some definite work to do, 
organize, and not until then.” ; 

Here’s another incident: There came recently to this 
office a letter from a business man in a town of 6,000, asking 
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for a list of city slogans. The letter said that the business 
men of the town wanted help in selecting a slogan since 
they were planning a chamber of commerce. This seemed 
to be the order: First a slogan, second a chamber, third 
something for a chamber to do. 

A third incident: A great industrial corporation with 
factories and warehouses and selling agencies from coast to 
coast took a census of the organizations in which it was 
represented. They numbered more than 500. The attitude 
of that company was not that there were too many, but that 
it was time to inquire whether all were working usefully. 

Not so long ago, in an article in Scribner’s Magazine, J. R. 
Sprague asked these questions about organization: 


Is there greater efficiency in mass effort than in individual 
effort ? 

Does organization make life easier for the average citizen? 

Do the Associated Candle Snuffer Manufacturers of America 
produce better and cheaper candle-snuffers because of their 
imposing headquarters in New York, their high-powered execu- 
tive secretary, and their annual convention in Atlantic City? 


Mr. Sprague obviously expected a ‘“‘no” to all three ques- 
tions, but we are not ready so to answer them. We are 
inclined to think that many things are made better and 
cheaper because of trade associations and that we might well 
say “yes” to the first two inquiries. 


A Need for Management 


How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour. 
WRITER in Henry Ford’s Dearborn Independent ex- 
plains that she improves each shining hour by cover- 
ing 20,000 miles in 40,000 trips collecting the raw material 
for a pound of honey and then throws away half of it as unfit. 

“Consider the bee,” says Mr. Ford’s editor, and we pause 
to consider. The net result of our consideration is that we 
have decided that the bee needs an entire reorganization of 
her productive system. She is a signal example of the need 
of mass production. Has the bee never heard of the Taylor 
Society? Think of the waste in transport of raw material! 
Give the bee a unified purchasing system, rearrange her haul- 
age of material, and instead of improving “each shining 
hour,” she’d triple her output with a 40-hour week. 

No longer should the bee be held up as an example of 
profitable industry. And we have our doubts about advising 
the sluggard to go to the ant. 

The bee needs a factory manager! 


Keeping the Balance of Work and Play 


Wwerat HAS become of all the time saved by modern 

machinery, invention and industrial processes? The 
12-hour factory day has disappeared, the 10-hour is going. 
In many trades the 44-hour week is standard—five and a 
half 8-hour days. 

Shall we have a 24-hour week, four 6-hour days, in 1950? 
And if so, why not two 12-hour days a week with five days 
for play. Drive to and from the plant, for the home in 
the country, twice instead of eight times a week. Saving in 
transportation, avoidance of road congestion. Why not more 
machinery and two 8-hour days a week? 

That is the trend of a communication from a reader. He 
answers it by saying that more leisure creates new require- 
ments for a pastime: more automobiles—or aeroplanes—golf, 
fishing, theaters, dancing places and so on. 
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The demand for equipment to use in leisure will prove the 
check on the shortening of hours, is his answer. If a man 
has 25 per cent added leisure and his new wants require 25 
per cent more production, there goes his leisure. But if 
productivity increases 50 per cent and new demands grow 
only 25 per cent, there still remains 25 per cent of the new 
leisure to enjoy the motoring, golf and fishing. 

A man could earn enough in three days a week if he and 
his family were content to live the simple life of a genera- 
tion ago. But the real man won’t do it; that is why men 
go on inventing time-saving machinery. Increased produc- 
tivity serves to provide means for new wants as well as for 
time-saving. 

It still looks as if the most of us shall have to continue to 
work, now and then. 


Rubber, an Economic Storm Center 


UBBER increases its place in our economic scheme of 

things at such a rate that we are sure of having its price, 
its production, and all of its other features occupying a 
prominent position in the public eye for a long time. 

In the first six months of 1925 the amount of crude rubber 
used in the United States was apparently over 100,000 tons 
and the shipments of products made by manufacturers using 
crude rubber had a sales value above $500,000,000. During 
those six months of 1925 the amount of crude rubber used 
was 28 per cent larger than during the corresponding part of 
1924, and the sales value of shipments of rubber products 
was 26 per cent larger. 


The Great Collar Button Campaign 


‘TH MOVEMENT against—or for, as one’s politics run— 

the back collar button, grows and spreads. An ardent 
anti, who signs himself President of the Society for the 
Suppression of the Back Collar Button, the Eradication of 
Nervous Disease and the Encouragement of Thrift, urges us 
ahead but mourns that we gave credit to a Missourian for 
having started the great movement, although he concedes that 
the cause is greater than the man. 

The president of the S. S. B. C. B., etc., sets forth con- 
clusively that the back collar button is a foe of thrift and 
the promoter of nervous disease. He recounts his struggles 
against the labor unions, who saw a blow at the worker in 
the elimination of the back buttonhole, and against the man- 
ufacturers both of collar buttons and shirts. 

Then he raises the great American cry of “There ought 
to be a law,” and says: 

“T am now busy preparing a law for every state and for 
Congress, forbidding the use of the back collar button.” 

The possibilities spread before our eyes. But why start 
off with legislation? First a Fact-Finding Commission or 
two. What do we know of the uses of collar-buttons in Cuba 
or Switzerland? We should appreciate a place on a com- 
mission to examine and report on the collar-button habits of 
Cuba and the West Indies this winter and of Switzerland 
and Scotland next summer. 

Then, and not until then, we might consider legislation, 
say an act to prohibit the wearing of back collar buttons in 
interstate commerce would be followed by acts creating a 
bureau for the inspection of back collar buttons, with inspec- 
tors, deputy inspectors and sub-inspectors. 

More laws, more bureaus, perhaps not for collar buttons, 
but certainly for other things. 
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Our Gullible Friend the Banker 


By GEORGE WOODRUFF 


Vice-Chairman, the National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 


“is born into the world with two bags 

suspended from his neck—a small bag 
in front full of his neighbor’s faults and a 
large bag in back filled with his own. Hence 
it is that men are quick to see the faults of 
others, and yet are often blind to their own 
failings.” 

It is with the second of these bags—the 
large bag behind the banker’s neck—that this 
article will deal. Oftentimes, as bankers, we 
have felt free to criticize the faults and short- 
comings of business men in other lines. of en- 
deavor. We have picked out of the “bags” 
that dangle in front of our necks the mistakes 
of the butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker. We have presumed to show 
them where and how they have erred. 

It is only fair, therefore, to turn our backs 
to the mirror and—with a hand glass before 
us—examine some of the faults and mistakes 
of the banking business. In doing so we find 
that we have, in our zeal for expansion, per- 
mitted a large number of abuses to grow up 
in ‘our business. Indeed the weight of our 
“bag of faults” has become so great as to 
demand attention—so great that every banker 
now recognizes its burdensome character. 


Misconceptions of Bankers 


EFORE delving into the bag, however, 

there are two public misconceptions of 
banking and bankers that should be corrected. 
The first of these is that the banker is more 
or less immune from the ordinary frailties of 
mankind; that, because of his wide experi- 
ence, he possesses a sort of super-intelligence. 

As a plain matter of fact the banker is just 
as human—just as vulnerable—as anyone else. 
He slices and pulls and tops his drives just as 
often as any other golfer. He “backlashes 
his casting lines quite as regu- 
larly as Andy Gump. He has 
just as many colds in the head 
as anybody. He stumbles over 
just as many rugs. Sometimes 
he forgets the wife’s birthday. 
He has even been known, on 
occasion, to mislay a collar 
button. 

Consequently, being human, 
the banker does make mis- 
takes. And, though it is never 
pleasant to see one’s errors 
brought under the calcium 
light of publicity, it 
is nevertheless desir- 
able—now and then 
——to make a candid 
survey of conditions 
and openly confess 
that a banker is not 
very different from 
other people. 

The second erro- 
neous idea is that the 
banking business is a gold mine 
and that those engaged in it 
have little more to do than 
open the morning’s mail, dic- 
tate a few letters, and then 
order James to take them to 
the Racquet Club. In reality, 
public opinion to the contrary, the margin of 
profit in the banking business is exceedingly 


| yy is MAN,” says an ancient legend, 
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small and most successful bankers work 
harder and longer than the firemen who stoke 
the furnace. 

It is because of the fact that the banking 
business is essentially a service business and 
must secure volume in order to make a profit 
that it has become in recent years the most 
competitive business on the face of the globe. 
And it is the intensity ef this competition 
which has, in turn, done more than anything 
else to fill the bag on the back of the banker’s 
neck. It is the underlying, though not al- 
ways apparent, reason for most of the abuses 
that have crept into the field of banking. 


Hard-pressed by Competition 


AKE, for example, the matter of interest 

rates. The rate of interest on deposits 
often bears about the same relation to banking 
that price-cutting bears to merchandising. They 
work inversely, it is true, but the results are 
identical. When a merchant—hard-pressed by 
competition—wishes to secure business he 
cuts prices. When a banker—hard-pressed by 
competition—wishes to secure business he of- 
fers higher interest on deposits. The result 
is that banks are often obliged to bid against 
each other by offering interest rates out of all 
proportion to the profits to be derived from 
the business secured. 

Obviously, therefore, as no bank can afford 
to act independently in a matter so vital to its 
existence, understandings must be reached by 
the competing banks of a locality. In New 
Orleans such an agreement has been entered 
into and, according to my informant, is being 
strictly adhered to. Under this agreement the 
banks do not pay interest in excess of 2 per 
cent per annum on any account, except in a 
few exceptional cases. Neither is interest paid 
on any account that averages less than $5,000. 

Similar agreements exist in 
many other cities. But, on the 
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As bait to secure new business, the banker has given 
away more than 120 different articles—everything from 
gold fish to bineculars 
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other hand, it is surprising to find how 
banks in this country are constantly bidding 
against each other for business and are in 
doing so, obliged to pay exorbitant rates in 
order to secure the accounts. 

Competition is, of course, the life of trade 
But even competition, if carried too far can 
become a serious menace to good business 
practice. And, if I am to judge from talks 
I have had with bankers in nearly every gg. 
tion of the country, it is a pretty well recog. 
nized fact that the competition for aceo 


as reflected in the payment of too high inter. | 


est, is being considerably overdone. It is pep. | 
haps the biggest “fault” in the banker's bag. 
Another very common practice—and oy | 
that eats directly into the profits of 
banks—is that of handling small check 
accounts without adequate charge to the cy. 


tomer. It costs money for a bank to hande 
checks—more money than most people 
imagine. Consequently unless the averag 


daily balance is sufficiently large to abso 
this expense the transaction becomes a drain 
upon the bank. 

Yet, though all bankers realize this fad 
very fully, many banks in their desire to s- 
cure business handle countless small checking | 
accounts at an actual loss. The theory is that 
such accounts will eventually become lange 
enough to net the bank a profit. But in actul 
practice the person who maintains a checking 
account purely as a convenience seldom be 
comes a substantial depositor. 


Now Impose Service Charge 
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O MEET this situation the banks of many 
cities now impose a service charge on al 
checking accounts where the balance is tw 
small to justify handling the account free d 
charge. In some cities the charge is $1 pr 
month on every account that averages les 
than $300. In Kansas City the charge # 
somewhat less, the Clearing House banks mak 
ing a 50-cent-per-month service charge on a 
counts that fail 
= average $100 ané 
against which mor 
than one check pi 
month is issued. 
Countless othe 
\ “abuses” —directly 
| tributable to the i 
tense  competitia 
now existing —hut 
crept into the batt 
ing business in recetl 
years. There is, 
example, the accep 
ing of securities i 
safekeeping 
remuneration, i 
handling of esc 
matters Beene 
charge, se 
ers checks and lettes 
of credit withow! 
compensation 41 
dozens of other 
lar services 
prive a bank of 
just profit om * 
time, labor and 


involved. Of course many of these, thi 
can and should be settled by the individe 
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. But, on the other hand, it is prob- 
ably true that the majority of these prob- 
lems can be most satisfactorily adjusted by 
means of closer cooperation on the part of 
the banks themselves, either through the local 
Clearing House or some other organization 

ified to act for all of the banks concerned. 

Fortunately most of the mistakes of pres- 
ent-day banking are not fundamental. They 
are the product of evolution. They are the 
natural outgrowth of the great expansion that 
has occurred in late years. In fact they are 
very similar in most respects to the mistakes 
that have been made in other lines of business. 
They are the inevitable result of the gradual 
broadening of the banking business that has 
taken place during the past fifteen or twenty 


TO better understand this trend, let us go 
back into history for just a moment. A 
er of a century ago—back in the days 
when bankers wore white waistcoats and high 
hats—it was considered undignified for a bank 
to advertise. In fact, it was regarded as un- 
ethical. Then, with the growth of 
modern business and the natural 
quickening of competition, the 
banks of the country realized that 
they were out of step with the 
spirit of progress. They took a 
look at their business-building hg 
methods and found that they were ’ 
archaic. In fact, in many cases, 
they were worse than that. They just 
didn’t exist at all. 


Rushed Into Advertising 


§ SO often happens, nearly all of the 
banks rushed into the advertising 
business. Sometimes the cashier wrote the 
copy himself. Sometimes the office boy. 
The big idea was to advertise more and 
oftener than the other fellow and it didn’t 
matter much how. That advertising was 
a highly specialized profession of its own 
was lost sight of. ‘Advertise,’ said the 
board of directors. And so “advertis- 
ing”—if such it might be called—became the 
great compelling passion of the day! 

That was the first step in the metamorpho- 
sis of bank advertising—the “tadpole” stage. 
Then the banks began to discover that most 
of their “tadpole” efforts looked just alike— 
that it was hard to distinguish one pollywog 
from another. In fact, unless they looked 
sharply, they often mistook the other fellow’s 
advertisement for their own. 

Consequently, in the desire to be different, 

began to give their bait “legs” in the 
form of services of various kinds. Pretty 
soon all of the little advertising tadpoles had 
turned into frogs, had come up on the sunny 
shore, and were croaking loud and long about 
the special. attractions they offered. And, as 
the chorus grew in volume, it was only nat- 
ural that each should attempt to drown out 
his neighbor. The result was that a large 
variety of new “abuses” crept—or hopped— 
into the banker’s bag of mistakes. 

Take, for example, the matter of unprofit- 
able advertising—advertising in such media as 
Programs, school, club and church house- 
organs, special editions, etc. Bankers, early 
m their advertising experience, made the mis- 
sy of patronizing media of this sort with 
the result that they soon became prey for all 
Sorts of unprofitable advertising schemes. 

The pe give you a rather familiar example. 
Cubist ae coy Class of the League of 
te Fels Overs decides to build a shrine 
he elix Chubowski, a remote Russian of 

fourteenth century. In order to raise 
(Je necessary funds they determine to give a 
Fare theatrical” in the Leninovitch Hall. 
robably 60 long-haired cubists will attend 
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the entertainment. 
Therefore, being 
good business women, 
they decide to print 
an elaborate program 
for the performance. 
They figure that $50 
a page is about the 
correct rate to charge $i 
for advertising. in this 
exquisite program. 

So, at an executive 
session of the Ways 
and Means Commit- 
tee of the organiza- 
tion, it is decided to 


solicit advertising. 
a list of prospects. 
list reads something like this: 


Forthwith they make out 
And when completed, the 


Finet “ Natiodink \ POI oi. ois seen dsc bets 1 page 
Commercial Trust Company......... 1 page 
REGU RWI MAUR. ce tc cswaces 1 page 
Merchants State Bank.............+. 1 page 
Union: National Bank... ........6.00«: 1 page 
Total—five pages of advertising at $50 a 
page from the banks of the city! Of course 
the advertising is absolutely worthless. The 


bankers realize this fact fully. Yet, because 
the promoters of the Chubowski Shrine are 
leaders in their particular branch of society, 
no one bank is willing to run the risk of de- 
clining to take space. Therefore the adver- 
tising space is taken and the $250 is charged 
up, figuratively at least, to profit and loss. 


Unless They Get Together 
GR im CONSEQUENCES of such action, 


however, are still to come. A precedent 
having been established, the banks must now 
take space in every program that is put out 
in the community for the next fifty or a hun- 
dred years. That is, they will have to do so 
unless they get together and decide to call a 
halt. 

Now the Chubowski program by itself is 
not a serious matter. But when coupled with 
the other programs, special editions, dona- 
tions, tickets and other things that a bank is 
obliged to patronize, the matter does become 
serious. Indeed, it is so serious that it cuts 
directly and deeply into the profits of the 
institution. 

A banker friend, whose institution is located 
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He forgets the 
wife’s birthday 


in a city of about 60,000, kept a rec- 
ord of all the “causes” and special 
“stunts” he was asked to support 
during the course of a year. He found that, 
had he acceded to all the demands made upon 
him, he would have been obliged to spend 
$62,400 in the course of twelve months. In 
other words, all of his net profits and a con- 
siderable sum besides would have gone for 
just such things as Chubowski Shrines. 


Seriousness of Situation 


T IS because of the real seriousness of this 

situation that bankers the country over are 
beginning to feel the need of getting together 
in order that such abuses may be eliminated 
or at least curtailed. They are realizing more 
and more that they are becoming the “goats” 
of a form of good-natured robbery that is 
making a serious dent in their profits. Some- 
times, in fact, it becomes more than robbery 
and borders more nearly, as a New York 
banker has described it, on “polite blackmail” 
as in the case of some political or labor or- 
ganization that endeavors to “club” a bank 
into taking space in some worthless “special 
edition” or similar enterprises. 

Another growing “abuse” in the banking 
business is the tendency on the part of the 
public to expect bank officers to give their 
time and energy to the furtherance of activi- 
ties having nothing whatever to do with the 
banking business. 

The president of a large city bank, wishing 
to check up on matters of this kind, recently 
called his organization together and requested 
that a record be kept of all work done and 
time spent by officers and employes on out- 
side propositions for a period of ten days. 

At the end of that time a careful tabulation 
showed that the bank had served 29 clubs 
and organizations, 156 business houses and 
1,782 individuals on matters having nothing 
whatever to do with the banking business. It 
also showed that the officers and employes 
had devoted an aggregate of 837 hours of time 
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to this sort of service. This is by no means 
an exceptional case. It is, with variations, 
typical of the banking business today. Prob- 
ably no institution in the world, with the 
possible exception of radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and free clinics, gives the public as 
much for nothing as does the modern bank. 

Undoubtedly the trouble arises through a 
misconception on the part of the public of 
just what bank service means. The banks 
of this country have given the public so much 
free service—have offered so many gratuities 
of this nature—that the “man in the street” 
has come to look upon a bank as a sort of 
trouble desk and information bureau. 

All bankers realize, of course, the value of 
rendering legitimate service. They know that 
certain services are business producers and 
good-will developers. Neither would any 
banker wish to do otherwise than serve his 
city, his state or his nation in any way within 
his power. 


Must Watch Expense Accounts 


UT, ON the other hand, nearly all bankers 

have come to realize that the so-called 
service side of banking is being greatly over- 
done. 

People have come to expect without cost 
such things as credit information, the mak- 
ing out of pay-rolls, the payment of per- 
sonal bills, the free use of cashier’s checks 
for salaries and wages, the collection of bills, 
the handling of auction sales, free advertising 
on the bank’s bulletin board, the compilation 
of statistical information, the making out of 
income-tax returns, auditing service and count- 
less other things that consume a vast amount 
of time and labor. 

America is now the great creditor nation 
of the world and interest rates on loans will 
necessarily average much lower than during 
the days before so much of the world’s money 
came our way. This means that banks must 


~What’s What in Your Fire Policy? 


President, National Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


EALTH, the fruit of toil, is accumu- 
Wi ces and held in the shape of physi- 

cal property. The existence of prop- 
erty and its replacement in event of 
destruction are vital to the average man. It 
ordinarily requires serious, persistent effort to 
acquire property and the negotiating of in- 
surance, intended in event of loss to replace 
this hard-earned wealth, is of serious moment. 
It should not be treated as an annoyance 
er a favor to a friend in the insurance busi- 
ness. > 

The business man who achieves reason- 
able success accustoms himself to a careful 
personal or employed review of the com- 
modities purchased for the conduct of his 
business. When making a fire-insurance con- 
tract, he prearranges, so to speak, a bill of 
sale for his insured business interests. The 
contract must be correct, else he may not 
receive full indemnity for the property de- 
stroyed. 

The fire-insurance policy is vastly more 
important to the insurer than to the insurance 
agent or company. To the agent, it repre- 
sents a smail commission for the labor and 
time required to negotiate and issue the 
policy; to the company, it means potential 
liability. For the average man, it justifies 
credit, thus permitting expansion of business, 
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henceforth watch their expense accounts more 
closely and unless the present tendency is 
curtailed, the service side of banking may 
very possibly reach such proportions that no 
bank will be able to stand the expense in- 
volved. In fact, the danger signs are already 
posted on the road! 

In line with other “abuses” is the growing 
practice on the part of banks to buy—or 
bribe—business by means of premiums. A 
man who specializes in the securing of “new 
business” for banks recently declared that 
more than 120 different articles have been 
given away by banks during the past five 
years as inducements for the opening of sav- 
ings accounts. These articles have varied all 
the way from blueberry pies and gold fish to 
handsome pocket cameras and binoculars. In 
fact there is hardly anything that has not been 
offered by banks as bait for the securing of 
new business. 

Most bankers deplore the fact that “pre- 
miums” are gaining such a foothold in bank 
promotion work. And yet they are afraid 
to take action against it individually because 
they realize that they cannot afford to be 
outdone by some premium-giving competitor. 
In some cities, however, the problem is being 
solved by means of collective action on the 
part of the banks through “gentlemen’s agree- 
ments” whereby all of the parties to the un- 
derstanding dispense with premium offers. 

Closely akin to the giving of premiums is 
the fancy checkbook evil. There was once a 
time when a bank was considered liberal if it 
furnished its customers with ordinary check- 
books free of charge. Today the public ex- 
pect to be given fancy, richly embellished 
checkbooks. Many of these are bound in the 
finest leather and the checks are printed on 
expensive paper. Yet, because of the intense 
competition now existing in the field of bank- 
ing, they are given away right and left with 
little thought of the heavy expense involved. 


By H. A. SMITH 


gives relief to fears of a business being de- 
stroyed without warning, and offers oppor- 
tunity after disaster to begin business again 
with little or no loss. 

The insurance policy, as delivered, is the 
contract which will, in event of loss, be the 
basis upon which the adjustment is made. 
The policy may seem of small value when 
there is no loss, but it should be negotiated 
by the agent and purchased by the insured 
with the thought that the loss may come 
on the morrow. Since, in event of loss, the 
insured will look to the company for in- 
demnity, it is his business to understand what 
he is buying and to buy what he needs. 
Briefly then, the average man should know 
and insist that his insurance policies are cor- 
rect in the following particulars: 

His interest in the property is described 
properly. 

The amount of insurance is ample. 

The length of time for which the policy is 
to run is as he desires it and is understood 
and recorded by him. 

The description of the property insured, 
as well as its location and use, likewise is 
stated clearly. 

The privileges granted to him, as well as the 
restrictions placed upon him by the insuring 
companies, together with his duties, privileges 
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Almost equally costly is the practice of im- 
printing the names of customers on the checks 
themselves. In a great majority of Cases 
this is done without any charge whatever 
while in others a small but wholly inadequate 
charge is made for this service. 

No reasonable person should expect his of 
her bank to go to the expense of furnishi 
checkbooks of this description to people main. 
taining small or average accounts and few 
people would expect it if they were not en. 
couraged by the eagerness of the banks them- 
selves to secure business through sych 
methods. 


Cut-throat Banking Has Gone 


OF COURSE, there are many other errors 
and mistakes neatly bound up in the “ 
of faults” that hangs behind the banker’s neck. 
3ut those that have been described are the 
most serious—the ones that must be elimi- 
nated before the bank of today can expect to 
make the profits to which it is justly entitled, 
Bankers are not supermen. They are human, 
flesh-and-blood _ individuals. | Consequently 
they are just as likely to be imposed upon as 
anybody else. For this reason their strength 
lies in unity of action and unity of purpose, 
The day of cut-throat banking has passed. 
We live today in an age of ever-increasing 
cooperation. 

And no bank, however large or small it may 
be, can afford to overlook the fact that its 
real salvation depends upon the fullest possi- 
ble cooperation with its competitors. 

Cooperation, rightly applied, does not mean 
the ending of competition. It simple means 
the curtailing of the unwarranted “abuses” 
that finally stifle competition. 

Bankers, more and more each day, are be- 
coming persuaded that the cooperating ant 
is a better business-getter than the individ- 
ualistic, though more noisy, frog. Perhaps it 
is just as well. 


and obligations in event of loss, are known to 
him. 

Incorrectly written insurances complicatt 
loss settlements and sometimes actually prt 
vent payment. The contract cannot be al 
tered, except by voluntary consent on the 
part of the company, under extenuating dt 
cumstances, after the loss occurs. If this 8 
kept clearly in mind, policies are more Hkey 
to be written correctly, and not to be accepted 
unless they are. 5 

It is not necessary for the average mal 
fully to understand the very complicated it 
surance business in order to insure property, 
He should purchase his insurance from on 
who understands the business. The insureds 
duty is to use the ordinary common sei¥ 
he employs in dealing with his other bust 
ness problems. If he will take the time 10 
know what he needs and to let the mst 
ance man suggest what he might m 
then, after securing his policy, give it 
enough to see that he received what he of 
dered, and, if he did not negotiate come) 
to reorder, he will be fairly safe. 

The completed fire-insurance 4 
sists of two major parts, which fom 
whole. There is the standard fire 
policy, the creation of the state legislatures 
designed in the interest of regularity, 
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formity and clarity to safeguard all con- 
cerned against fraudulent claims and to see 
that the company pays only its proper propor- 
tion of the actual loss, and finally to estab- 
lish a basis for court rulings in insurance in 
a icular state or country. 
To the standard policy is added what is 
known as the “form” or the special condi- 
tions applying to the particular insurance ne- 
tiated. These special conditions describe 
the insured’s interest, the amount and term 
of the insurance, the property, its location 
and use, the modifications permitted in the 
printed conditions of the policy, and any spe- 
cial considerations to be given the subject 
of insurance, which are required to be men- 
tioned or else are not allowed by the stand- 
ard policy; and outline the restrictions, if any, 
ed upon the insured over and above those 

in the standard policy itself. 


Features in Standard Policy 


T AWAKEN thought about standard poli- 
cies, attention is directed to a few of the 
important features in the most widely used 
standard policy. This policy, by special men- 
tion, excludes certain property of extremely 
damageable nature, into which sentimental 
values may easily enter, unless these par- 
ticular items mentioned are specifically named 
in writing as not being excluded. 

This puts the company on notice that it 
is insuring property which it customarily re- 
fuses to insure. The company thereby has 
the opportunity to reject the insurance in 
advance of the loss. Some of this excluded 
property the company will in no event in- 
sure; for example, money, bills of exchange, 
notes, accounts, evidences of debt, deeds or 
securities. 

Wearing apparel, plate, jewels, models, pat- 
terns, scientific apparatus, paintings, sculp- 
tures and curiosities may be insured by be- 
ing mentioned especially in writing in the 
contract. 

This standard policy states that the property 

is insured, subject to its conditions, against 
all direct loss or damage by fire originating 
from any cause, except invasion, insurrection, 
foreign enemies, civil war or commotion, riot, 
or any military, civil or usurped power what- 
ever, or by theft or explosion of any kind. 
_ In the case of explosions it is provided that 
if fire ensues, then the company is liable for 
the damage caused by fire only. It should be 
understood also that when any material part 
of a building falls, either from normal or ab- 
normal causes (except fire) or by earthquake, 
the fire insurance policy ceases to apply. 


When Contract Is Made Void 


AVERY important portion of this standard 
_» Policy is the part which tells what condi- 
tions make the contract void. Briefly, some 
are as follows: 

_ If any material fact or circumstance stated 
in writing has not been represented fairly by 
the insured. 

If the property is removed except when 
hecessary to preserve it from fire, in which 
event five days’ coverage is allowed without 
assent by the company. 

If the situation or circumstances affecting 
the risk, known or controlled by the insured, 
—e SO as to cause an increase of such 
_ Tf, without assent by the company, other 
_. is effected, the property sold, or 
‘ Policy assigned, or the premises become 
acant or unoccupied and remain vacant or 
ry for more than thirty days. 

r bg iS a manufacturing establishment and 
orks later than ten o’clock in the evening. 
gunpowder or other articles subject to 
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legal restrictions are kept in quantities or a 
manner different than allowed or prescribed 
by law. 

If gasoline or products of crude petroleum 
or other burning oils of greater inflammability 
than kerosene are kept without permission. 

Finally, misrepresentation or any attempt 
on the part of the insured to defraud the 
company, either before or after the loss, 
makes the policy void. 

From the foregoing it will be observed 
that there are many conditions which make 
this standard policy void, unless permission 
to change these limitations is included in the 
contract. Many of the conditions which void 
the contract and do not deal with fraud or 
misrepresentation may be modified by special 
permission, upon giving advance notice and 
paying an agreed rate to the company; but 
the average man should see that he has these 
special privileges if and when he needs them. 

The policy requires of the insured, in event 
of loss, that he make all reasonable exer- 
tions to save and protect the insured property 
when exposed to loss or damage by fire. The 
insured, in event of loss, is required to present 
his claim to the company. His claim must 
state the value of the property insured, his 
interest therein and all other insurance there- 
on, the purpose for which and the persons by 
whom the building insured or containing 
property insured was used at the time of the 
fire and the manner in which the fire origi- 
nated, so far as it is known to him. 


Protecting the Mortgagee 


wo real property is mortgaged, a mort- 
gagee clause is attached to the policy. 
The usual form of mortgagee clause protects 
the interest of the mortgagee in a building so 
that no act or default of any person other 
than such mortgagee or his agents, or those 
claiming under him, shall affect the mortga- 
gee’s rights to recover in event of loss, but the 
mortgagee is required, on demand, to pay 
according to the established rate for any in- 
crease not paid for by the insured. In event 
of loss, the company has the right to pay up 
the mortgagee’s interest and assume the 
mortgage. 

Good insurance cannot be made to pay the 
loss caused by poor insurance, for if there is 
other insurance on the property, whether 
prior or subsequent, the insured is entitled to 
recover no. greater proportion of the loss 
sustained than the sum insured by the indi- 
vidual company bears to the whole amount. 
Because of this condition of the policy, it 
is vital to the insured’s interests to have 
strong companies, and to have all policies 
covering the same subject of insurance read 
exactly alike. 

This is what is termed “concurrent insur- 
ance.” Nonconcurrent insurance complicates 
loss payments, and sometimes prevents full 
collection on the part of the insured. The 
standard policy usually prohibits other insur- 
ance, unless consent is endorsed thereon. 

While it is necessary correctly to locate 
the property insured, because if it is not 
where it is said to be the policy does not 
cover, and, further, while it is important to 
state to what use the property is being put, 
because that is required by the policy to be 
stated correctly, the matter of first impor- 
tance is to determine the nature of the in- 
sured’s interest in the property. 

Let it be understood clearly that the in- 
surance companies do not insure property, but 
rather man’s interest in property—for after 
total destruction there is no property, and 
the company is powerless to give back some- 
thing which does not exist. The basis of in- 
surance payment, therefore, is upon the actual 
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loss sustained to the insured’s interest in the 
property. 

Most standard policies are made void, if 
the interest of the insured be stated incor- 
rectly, or if the inmsured’s interest is other 
than sole and unconditional ownership. A 
man is not entitled to collect insurance on 
property in which he has no actual interest, 
neither is a policy valid when written in the 
name of a husband, when the ownership is 
vested in his wife. Man’s interest in prop- 
erty may be as owner, lessee, lessor, opera- 
tor, or-of various other natures; but, whatever 
it is, it should be stated truly in the policy. 


Three-Fourths Value Clause 


N SOME states where the burning ratio is 
unusually heavy, the companies limit their 
liability to three-fourths of the loss. This is 
indicated in advance on the policy. ‘‘A Three- 
fourths Value Clause” is put on. Under such 
a contract, the insured can collect only up to 
three-fourths of his loss. 

There are other value clauses which should 
be understood, particularly the Coinsurance 
or Reduced Rate Contribution Clauses. To 
determine rates equitably, some uniform basis 
for calculating the premium is necessary, just 
as a standard basis should be used for as- 
sessing a tax. Therefore, fire-insurance rates 
generally are predicated upon a coinsurance 
basis—usually 80 per cent, 90 per cent or 100 
per cent, although variations are permitted in 
some localities, according to an established 
scale of increased rates for lower percentages 
of coinsurance. 

Coinsurance is a sound principle—designed 
fairly to distribute the premium charge. The 
coinsurance clause is nothing more or less 
than an agreement on the part of the in- 
sured to insure his property up to a certain 
proportion of its value. If he does this, the 
coinsurance clause does not operate. If he 
fails to insure up to the agreed percentage 
(as named in the policy—in consideration of 
which he enjoys a lower rate than would 
otherwise prevail without the clause) he be- 
comes a coinsurer, i.e., an insurer himself, for 
the amount for which he is “short’”—just as 
if he had a policy in a company of his own 
for the amount of such shortage. 


How Coinsurance Works 


N OTHER words, he participates propor- 

tionately with the companies to the extent 
for which he may be underinsured according 
to the requirements of coinsurance clause. 


Example 


80% Coinsurance Clause on Policy 
Value of property: $10,000. Insurance required: $8,000. 
Loss: $3,200. 


Propor- 
lion of 
Insurance Carried Loss Pays Payment 
1. $2,000 or more $3,200 $3,200 Full 
2. $6,000 = $2,000 or 2/5 
short of re-'$3,200 $2,400 8/6 
quired amount | 
Assured carries $2,000 himself. 800 3,200 */s 


Summarized, a man should know what his 
standard policy conditions are; that his inter- 
est in and the coverage of the property, the 
exclusions from coverage, the insurance to 
value, the term for which the insurance is de- 
sired, the purposes for which the property is 
used, and the restrictions placed on him, as 
well as the privileges granted to him by the 
company, are correct and meet his needs. The 
making of the contract of insurance is a se- 
rious matter; and places responsibilities upon 
the insured and the company, which should not 
be ignored. Failure to understand the con- 
tract does not excuse the insured, nor justify 
him in claiming for a loss for which the com- 
pany is not liable. 
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The Packing Industry Goes to School 


By WILLIAM WHITFIELD WOODS 


This is one of several articles which 
Nation's Business plans to print on notable 
achievements of trade associations. Here ts 
described the educational work of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, under the guid- 
ance of its president, Oscar G. Mayer. Trade 
associations are constantly reaching into new 
fields —TuHE EDITOR 


HERE must have been two hundred 

of them, perhaps more, and all were 

furtive in manner and action. Although 
they were widely separated and acting without 
concert, it was plain that every individual 
held the same secret purpose. ; 

Each man went through substantially 
identical procedure. He stepped down a 
short flight of stairs into an ill-lighted cellar, 
walked cautiously over to a big vat, glanced 
around to make sure he was unobserved, and 
then extracted from his pocket a small round- 
ish object, a typical specimen of solanum 
tuberosum. He held it by the tips of his 
fingers, his arm outstretched far beyend the 
rim of the vat, and then dropped it. 

These men were the “scientists” of the 
meat-packing industry thirty-five years: ago. 
The vat, of course, was a pickling vat, and 
the little round object was a fairly good spud. 
if the potato floated, the brine was strong 
enough. If it sank, the “scientist,” or curing 
foreman, directed the cellar workmen to put 
a large quantity of salt into the vat. Then, 
when the salt had been added, he, in the sight 
of all who cared to behold, drew from his 
pocket a handful of white, powdery material 
which he weighed carefully in his palm before 
sprinkling it ceremoniously into the vat. 
This white powder was nothing but mere salt, 
but no one except the “expert” knew it. 


Expert at Pickling Pigs’ Feet 


” NOWLEDGE always has been esteemed 
power, and therefore the curing foremen 
built up a reputation for it very carefully. 

In Omaha, for example, one packing com- 
pany had an “expert” with no little prowess 
at pickling pigs’ feet. This man surrounded 
a prosaic occupation with the color of ro- 
mance, and a hint of alchemy. As part of his 
stage setting he maintained a little room with 
locked door and no windows. He kept in 
this room, for all who entered to behold, 
twenty-five bottles of colored water. His 
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visitors, invited or uninvited, got the impli- 
cation that these magical fluids were part of 
the “science” of curing pigs’ feet. 

“The curing department of those times,” 
says W. D. Richardson, Chief Chemist of 
Swift & Co., “was a secret department pre- 
sided over by an ‘expert,’ so called, who kept 
his formulas in a little book in his inside coat 
pocket and his secret ingredients in a room 
under lock and key.” 

Despite their mysterious ways, it must be 
admitted that the early curing experts did 
develop quite an art, most of it sound. 

In those old days of three decades ago or 
so, the winter traveler along the Missouri 
River, glancing toward the packing houses 
that dotted its banks, could see large mounds 
beside them, mounds sometimes reaching up 
to the third-story windows. 

These little mountains were the paunches 
and their contents from dressed hogs. The 
entire paunch, including materials now util- 
ized valuably, was thrown out of the window. 
Naturally, it froze; the next paunch, falling 
atop it, also froze; and so, paunch on paunch, 
a monument was erected every winter to the 
waste in the industry. 

In the spring, as the mound thawed, it was 
pulled into the river, and material that might 
have meant an added value for the producer, 
an.added profit for the packer, and an added 
use for the consumer, went floating away 
toward the sea. Such was a tangible result of 
the lack of science in the industry. The in- 
tangible results were just as serious. 

James Haven is now with a company sell- 
ing supplies to the 
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of the order. One day the head of the com- 
pany—a great pioneer of the industry whog 
name survives now as one of its lead 
figures—entered the curing cellar where the 
pickling vats were kept. Instantly there was 
a tremendous hissing, and obscuring, gray 
clouds. of vapor gushed up over the vats 
Acting on standing instructions for such an 
occasion, James Haven had turned on the 
steam! 

Less than twenty years ago a young man 
named John P. Harris, a chemical engineer 
entered the employment of a large packing 
company in its Texas plant. He noticed that 
the curing foreman with a pocket full of 
mysterious powder was still doing his stuff. 
He noticed, too, that the door to the refinery 
always was kept locked. 


Soda Squirted in His Eyes 


SOON afterward, Bailey F. Williamson be 

came a sales executive in that plant. It 
was his desire to coordinate production and 
sales in order to merchandise the produc 
effectively. One day he sought to get through 
the refinery door. As usual, it was locked, 
Mr. Williamson was properly eager to look 
into the producing methods. In the course of 
subsequent proceedings, someone in favor of 
cloture squirted caustic soda through the 
keyhole at Mr. Williamson, who had a diff- 
cult time with his eyes. 

From that day to this, the door of th 
refinery has been unlocked. The key later 
reached the possession of young Mr. Harts, 
who had become manager of the refinery; 





packing industry. 
Time was, however, 
when he was under 
the direction of a 
curing-room fore- 
man. A part of his 
duty was to help 
protect the secrets 





Early-day views of the 
packing industry when 
one man learned to han- 
dle everything except 
the specialties, such as 
meat curing—and when 
the specialist himself 
worked behind locked 
doors to keep his 
knowledge _ secret 
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This is an unretouched photograph of a Ferguson Standard No. 3 building just completed for the 

Continental Gin Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

It is almost exactly like others of the same type in use by National Cash Register, Procter & Gamble, Showers 

Bros., General Electric, Robbins & Meyers, and other manufacturers who have bought this Ferguson building. 

Why waste your time and moneyin employing architects and making plans when Ferguson will ship this build- 

ing from stock and guarantee useful occupancy in 30 working days at a definite price. Phone, wire or write. 
THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY : Cleveland Office: 4900 Euclid Bldg. + New York Office: 25 W. 43rd. St. 
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he threw it away. C. O. Young, who later 
became superintendent of a large packing 
company, is credited by some with doing 
more to break down useless and impeding 
superstitions than any other operating man. 


Some of My Secret Stuff 


R. YOUNG'S assistant was Myrick D. 
1 Harding, now one of Armour and Com- 
pany’s chief operating executives. Let Mr. 
Harding, a vigorous talker, make the point 
himself: 

“I was going through the summer and fresh- 
sausage department with Mr.* Young. We 
came to a little door that was locked. 

““What’s in there?’ he asked the foremar 

“ That’s where I mix my spices. It’s got 
some of my secret stuff in it,’ the foreman 
replied. 

“Open it up,’ Mr. Young ordered. 

“ ‘That stuff’s of value to me,’ the man pro- 
tested. 
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them locked. Moreover, there were new feet 
lashing out against those doors. The chemist 
had new been inducted into the industry. He 
had joined the larger companies in the early 
nineties. Facing the chemist and confronted 
by him were the old rule-of-thumb practices; 
many of them sound; many, unsound; all 
treasured. 

There was a long period, just now closing, 
when the chemists and operating men were 
almost constantly at each other’s throats. 

“I'd like to see that wise fool get a sam- 
ple,’ said one operating executive when his 
company’s chemist requested a specimen of 
product to test for quality. At one time, the 
failure of the operating department to furnish 
representatives samples of lard was so per- 
sistent that a chemical engineer was set 
astride the tank car to take samples from 
time to time as the lard streamed into the 
opening. That young chemist was the same 
John Harris who afterwards went into the 








Hundreds of men working in modern packing plants 

are preparing themselves for better positions in the 

industry by taking special evenin¢ and correspondence 
courses in the Institute of Meat Packing 


“Tf it’s of value to you, I guess it’s of 
some value to the Company!’ said C. O. 
Young, and he kicked the door down!” 

The specialist kept his special knowledge 
to himself. This was just the reverse of the 
situation with regard to manual labor. One 
man worked on hogs, sheep and cattle, and 
he learned to handle everything but the 
specialties. Mike Mullins, known as the King 
of the Butchers, could knock a bullock on the 
head, take off the hide, eviserate the carcass 
and wash it in four and one-half minutes. 
Today, no packinghouse of importance would 
assign all of those tasks to one man. 

Nothing was printed; nothing was written 
down. Information was handed along from 
father to son or son-in-law. At one time, a 
Boyle was curing foreman in every plant 
owned by Swift and Company, and the Beil- 
steins handled the beef and tongue curing. 
In Armour and Company, it was the Fitz- 
geralds and the Conways. 

It was indeed a big door that Mr. Young 
and other broad-minded men kicked down. It 
was put up again, there or elsewhere, and 
there were other locked doors; but a crack 


had been sprung in the tradition that kept 

























operating de- 
partment, became 
manager of the refin- 
ery and threw the key away. 
Finally, of course, operating 


men and 
scientists reached a degree of understanding 
that made possible effective coordination of 


laboratory, plant and office. Company spirit 
took priority over individual jealousies. 

It remained for the packing personnel to 
develop a trade consciousness, to evolve an 
industrial sense, to cooperate as members of 
the same business group, to think in terms of 
“the Industry,” to perceive and act on the 
possibility of common benefits through com- 
mon efforts. 

The need was for teamwork as an industry; 
not competition against one another within 
the industry but cooperation with one an- 
other in competition with other industries; 
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for a limited but active and self-interested 
fellowship with the enemy. 

It might even mean testing the brine gf 
several companies with the same Potato 
True, that would cut the potato-costs of eae, 
of them, but by all the cards it should Not be 
a difficult feat for companies and personne 
trained in merchandising a perishable ¢om. 
modity on, an incredibly narrow margin under 
murderous competition. It was a foreboding 
prospect. 

There must have been two hundred 9 
them in that room, perhaps more, and theirs 
was a unique and unenviable distinction. }y 
the preceding year they probably had log 
more money than any group of business mey 
in the history of the world ever had lost he. 
fore. The operating deficits suffered by they 
men in a single twelve-month period had ayer. 
aged more than a half-million dollars each, 

They were the members of the Institut 
of American Meat Packers, in annual cop. 
vention assembled. They had passed through 
a difficult period of readjustment following 
the war. The total losses of that group of 
men for one year alone exceeded one hy. 
dred million dollars—and the cards were stil 
running badly. 


Institute Plan Endorsed 


a be prorgywiel men in this state of min 
did not rouse themselves to frenzy over 
unrevealing parliamentary announcements, and 
merely shifted the weight of their heads to 
the other elbow when the chairman stated 
that a development plan, which had bea 
proposed of Thomas E. Wilson, and know 
later as the Inst- 

tute Plan, had been 
endorsed by the 


Executive 
Committee, whit 
report in summa) 

form now would be presented 
the convention. The Chairman proceeded: 

“And in order to cover the initial surve? 
and developments during a three-year pei™® 
it is also recommended that, in addition t0 
regular dues, a special fund of $150,000 & 
raised by voluntary subscription.” 

Now everyone was alert. These men coul 
spark on $150,000; it was money, the 
they used to make profits. 

“Some of us can raise the fund out of @ 
day’s losses,” declared Jacob C. Dold, det 





of the industry and vigorous proponent of 
Institute Plan, in supporting the recom 
tion. 

And what was this development plan the 
two hundred of the gloomiest and most 
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Salesmen must look well-~ 
and so must the cars they drive 


STUDEBAKER DUPLEX 


When writing to Tue StupEBAKER CorporaTION OF AMERICA please mention Né 





Studebaker Standard Six 
Duplex-Roadster 
$1125 fF. o. b. factory 


pe wouldn’t permit your sales- 
men to travel in shabby, untidy, 
careless attire. You expect them to be 
well dressed and well groomed. 

Then help them to create the right 
impression by equipping them with 
cars they will be proud to drive. 

The first costis only alittle more forStude- 
bakers, and the final cost and operating ex- 
pense is no higher. In fact, many say it 
is less. 

You don’t ask your salesmen to sit up all 
night in day coaches. They take Pullmans. 
Give them the equivalent of Pullman trans- 
portation when they travel by motor car. 

The Studebaker Standard 





ter and personal baggage. And like all 
Studebaker open models, it has the famous 
Duplex roller side enciosures, which give 
open-car freedom plus enclosed-car protec- 
tion. The change is made in 30 seconds 
without leaving your seat. 


A Better Car at a Lower Price 
The Studebaker Duplex-Roadster is built 
on the staunch Studebaker Standard Six 
Chassis. According to the rating of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, it is the most powerful car of its size 
and weight. For performance and prestige at 
a reasonable price you can’t beat it. 

Studebaker value is unmatched, due to 
One-Profit manufacture plus Unit-Built 

construction. In our own 





Six Duplex-Roadster gives 
dependability, greatercom- 
fort, more all-’round satis- 
faction over a period of 
years than any other car 
used for similar purposes. 

Under the rear deck of 
this roadster are 18 cubic 
feet of water-tight, dust and 
dirt-proof storage space. 
Enough to carry samples, 





plants we make all vital 
parts and bodies for Stude- 
baker cars. This eliminates 
the extra profits of outside 
parts and body makers— 
enables us to use tougher 
steels, better grades of 
lumber, finer upholstery, 
and more exacting work- 
manship, all of which re- 
sults in a much better car 











literature, advertising mat- 





for the money. 
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servative business men were asked to embrace 
and finance? It was simply an effort of the 
largest industry in America to blue-print its 
future associative development. While it was 
a bad time for financing, it was a sound time 
for planning, inasmuch as things were at the 
bottom. It would have been difficult in that 
year to find a harder situation than that of 
this industry, with the possible exception of 
Germany. How was Germany handling the 
Problem? The answer was furnished in an 
article by Robert Crozier Long, published in 
The Saturday Evening Post: 


The duty of creating technical schools and 
research institutes has been imposed on the rich 
industries . . . Although Germany has already 
a model system of industrial research institu- 
tions, of which the Mulheim Coal Institute and 
the Karlsruhe Textile Institute are the most 
famous, no less than fourteen commissioners are 
sitting in different industrial centers to create 
new institutes or improve those already in 
existence. 


Four-Year College Course 


yy WAS to plan and build such an institu- 
tion that Mr. Wilson asked his colleagues, 
in a year of grave depression, to make an 
extra subscription of $150,000 “to cover the 
initial surveys and developments.” 

“The meat-packing industry today is evol- 
ving its future much as a spider spins its 
web—out of itself,’ Mr. Wilson declared. 
“The human material which the industry 
draws into its beginning office position today 
shows little improvement in the way of 
special fitness and training over the human 
material of twenty years ago, except such im- 
provement as can be credited to the progress 
of public education and not to the in- 
dustry itself. There is no educational 
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packing industry, as measured by the develop- 
ment of its personnel, is limited by the 
present. The man below can learn little 
more—and no more rapidly—than the man 
above can teach him.” 

“So much for the beginners,” 
said, pausing briefly, and added: 

“Many departmental executives have spe- 
cialized too closely. There is urgent need of 
providing facilities through which knowledge 
of the interrelations of fundamental depart- 
ments and their functions, as well as the rela- 
tion of the business as a whole to world 
economics and social factors, can be acquired 
and constantly broadened.” 

And all Mr. Wilson proposed to meet that 
need was that the Institute provide extension 
instruction by evening classes and corre- 
spondence courses for men already engaged 
in the packing. 

Then the proponent of the Institute Plan 
really warmed up to the job in hand and 
kicked down a few doors on his own account. 

“Our industrial experience is not system- 
atized,” he said. “No packing company, as 
far as I know, has any adequate system for 
perpetuating and handing down to the next 
generation in readily available form the sum 
of its experience.” 

Stirred Remaining Dregs 
ME: WILSON’S other proposal stirred 
4 whatever dregs remained in the twenty- 
five bottles of colored water, but this time 
the magicians—operating men and scientists— 
helped him do the stirring. First, asserting 
that much research and analytical work of 
common interest was duplicated, with multi- 
plied cost, and that other research was limited 


Mr. Wilson 
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to lines calculated to become profitable fai 
quickly or to lines yielding returns Cover 
the cost if borne by one company, Mr, Wj 
urged that the association add the functions 
of a research institute. 

The packers unanimously adopted the tec. 
ommendations. What have been the results? 


Affecting Packers’ Profits 


tose months after the Institute Pla, 
Fund was subscribed, the Chairman of the 
Institute Plan Commission reported the Prog- 
ress made to the President of the Institute 
in the following summary: 

“Looking back to this date a year ago 
when the packing industry with the largest 
single production in America, was detached 
and somewhat ignored educationally, it is harg 
to believe that today, twelve months after 
the first funds were received, men by the 
score—by the hundreds even—are taking eye. 
ning classes and correspondence courses; that 
it would be possible to publish today three 
volumes of several hundred pages each on 
three subjects important to meat packing and 
on which organized information did not ex. 
ist six months ago; that men are at work 
in research laboratories for the Institute op 
problems affecting all packers and their 
profits; that distinguished scientists and edu- 
cators are giving their whole time to funda- 
mental phases of meat packing; that a world. 
famous university is cooperating in working 
out the educational problems of meat pack- 
ing; that a well-trained operating man is 
giving his entire time to the task of gathering 
from leading practical experts information 
about the best present practice and about 
methods of improving it. 

“Where will we be two years from 
this time?” 





feeder of trained men; no way by 
which the industry can draw to itself 
well-trained beginners or specially 
trained scientists.” 

Having stated this need, all that 
Mr. Wilson proposed to meet it was 
that the Institute provide a four-year 
college course, comprising fundamen- 
tal training in business and specialized 
instruction in the principles of meat 
packing, for young men who wished 
to go to college and intended later to 
enter the packing industry. 

“The stretch of time required for 
the worthy beginner to become a de- 
partmental executive,” he said, “prob- 
ably is as great as it ever was. He 
can learn only so rapidly as his mis- 
takes and experience teach him. An 
ambitious man has only one source to 
which to go for knowledge, and that 
is to the men about and above him. 
In a sense, then, the future of the 











University of Chicago is cooperating with the meat packers, 





The University of Chicago 


Tae Scheel of Cominerc¢ 
amt Bomenrets stor 


INSTITUTE OF 
MEAT PACKING 


RESIDENCE COURSES 


1925-26 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
AND THE 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS 
IN CO-OPERATION 








helping them work out the 





educational problems of their industry 


It is now approximately two years 
since that time, and Mr. Wilsons 
closing question finds affirmative and 
amazing answers. 

There recently came from the 
presses of the University of Chicago 
a printed catalog with the title: 
“Institute of Meat Packing.” Th 
form of this cooperation is a story i 
itself. It is accomplished through 1 
Joint Administrative Committee m 
which the industry has four repre 
sentatives and the University sevet. 
Similarly, the instructors are me 
from the industry and men from the 
University. 

The residence courses are designed 
to give the student a good university 
education in the principles underlying 
all business, and specialized instruc 
tion in the application of these pm 
ciples to meat packing. All students 
are required, before receiving a & 
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_~ Good lighting protects them 
a NY 
A Good lighting decreases accidents, reduces spoil- 

age and diminishes labor turnover. Good light- 
ing decreases factory costs. Many authoritative 


tests prove that! / ff NG ~N 
"d ©) 
y~~Yet tour of every five plants are poorly lighted 
— have lighting that makes production costs 
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excessive. 


Good artificial lighting in your plant will give 
Pa 15% -incfease-in production or its equivalent 
in lowered manufacturing costs. 


i: lesen if your plant is properly lighted, get 
© “in touch with your local electric service com- 
pany, electric league or club. Without any ob- 
ligation to you, they will study your lighting 
needs and recommend improvements that will 
effect economies in your plant. 

“A 

Remember: 200 watt lamps with 
proper reflecting equipment spaced ten 
y feet apart give excellent lighting. 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION . 
29 WEST 397n STREET 

NEW YORK 


When writing to Nationa Exvectric Licut Association please mention Nation's Business 
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gree, to work six months in the industry. 

All of the courses of the first three years 
are taught by men already on the faculty of 
the University of Chicago. Most of the 
courses of the fourth year will be taught by 
executives of the packing industry—men of 
experience who are also of the teacher type. 

In the evening classes to date, there have 
been more than 200 men, with a total of 309 
course registrations, distributed among the 
following subjects: Principles of economics, 
economics of the packing industry, marketing 
packinghouse products, traffic problems of the 
packing industry, exporting packinghouse 
products, accounting, packinghouse account- 
ing, packinghouse operations, service of 
science in the packing industry, fundamentals 
of employer and employe relations, packing- 
house finance, and credits and collections in 
the packing industry. 


Over 200 Studying by Mail 


ORE than two hundred men—in various 

states of the Union and a number of 
foreign countries—are taking similar courses 
by correspondence. 

Admission requirements for the four-year 
curriculum are, of course, the regular entrance 
requirements of the University. William 
Homer Spencer, Dean of the School of Com- 
merce and Administration, is Director of the 
Institute of Meat Packing. 

The courses are building a literature of 
the industry, a record of experience, and a 
formulation of principles. They also are 
bringing toward the industry a specially in- 
terested and specially prepared personnel. 

On the campus of the University of Chi- 
cago, the Research Laboratory of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, founded by 
Thomas E. Wilson, has been placed. It is in 
charge of W. Lee Lewis, inventor of Lewisite 


‘The Business Man’s Responsibility 


AJ EVER before in the history of our coun- 
4 try has such an era of good feeling and 
mutual confidence existed among all the peo- 
ple as today. 

Never has the man who works with his 
hands or with his head had so great an op- 
portunity. 

At no time has honest constructive citizen- 
ship been more highly respected. 

Never so little envy in the success of the 
other. 

‘Ninety per cent of the men of this country 
want to be fair—more than fair in their 
relations with others. That is the modern 
American standard. 

A part of the other ten per cent still live in 
the theory that a dollar gouged is a dollar 
earned. That day has passed, let us hope, 
forever. 

One of the elements that can shake, if not 
destroy, this American structure of good-will 
is the petty minority, the every-man-look- 
out-for-himself class; the little last-drop-of- 
blood group. 

What is the task of American business 
leadership right now? Here is the answer 
by the head cf the Chamber’s Civic Develop- 
ment Department.—The Editor. 


HE AMERICAN business man is today 
the most influential person in the na- 
tion. Because of the wealth and man- 
power of our nation, the American business 
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and formerly Chairman of the Department of 
Chemistry at Northwestern University but 
now Director of the Department of Scientific 
Research, Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers. It was started with a grant of fifteen 
thousand dollars donated to the Institute by 
Mr. Wilson last October, supplementing the 
Institute Plan Fund. 

Four research chemists are at work in that 
laboratory on problems common to all meat 
packers. Two of them are working on bac- 
teriological problems having to do with the 
conservation of product. The results of one 
of these studies already have been worth a 
good deal to the industry. 

The other two chemists have been inves- 
tigating the curing process. One of them 
has been experimenting with the use of nitrite 
of soda instead of nitrate of soda in curing, 
and has solved the problem. Inasmuch as 
the nitrite costs only twice as much by weight 
as the nitrate, and inasmuch as only one-tenth 
as much nitrite is required, the saving which 
will accrue to the industry will be very large. 
The generosity and initiative of the scientists 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, made this 
study possible. 


Laboratory Is Established 


HE FOURTH research chemist has been 

dropping his potato into the sugar cure. He 
has found that cane sugar is not the only 
sugar which gives a highly palatable product. 

The Service Laboratory of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers has been established 
at 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago, with Dr. 
Lewis in general supervision and Mr. J. A. 
Hynes, until recently Chemist for the United 
States Appraiser at Chicago, as Chief 
Chemist. 

When some proprietary product is offered 


By JOHN IHLDER 


man is today perhaps the most influential 
figure in the world. 

His elevation to this position of leadership 
is due to the creation of acute problems that 
seem to require his kind of talent for their 
solution. His predecessors in leadership, the 
soldier and the politician, created the problems 
and then proved unable to solve them. Their 


failure opened the way to him. 
Two Schools of Thought 


EFORE the war, which made these prob- 

lems acute, there had developed two 
schools of thought on economic questions 
which may be classified broadly as capitalistic 
and socialistic. 

The anarchistic school never had a signifi- 
cant number of adherents and is today so 
little considered that at present it may be 
disregarded. 

The capitalistic school was dominant with 
the socialistic making noteworthy gains as a 
theory. The capitalistic school had organized 
the world and therefore had the great ad- 
vantage of being able to demonstrate its 
ability to produce results. It did produce 
results by creating greater wealth per capita 
than man had ever produced under preceding 
systems of organization. 

The socialistic school had not demonstrated 
its ability to produce material results. Ex- 
periments on a small scale had failed to grow 
and usually had died after a few years. Con- 


‘of cooperation on problems of common ip 





to the 250 members of the Institute, there jg | 


no need to conduct or buy 250 tests, 
sample sent to the Service Laboratory for 
analysis serves the purpose at one cost. 

If a member sends a deficient sample of 
his own product for analysis, he can get back 
not only a report of its deficiencies but a 
explanation of how it got that way and o 
how to make it behave in the future, Thjg 
second service is furnished by John p 
Harris, Director of the Institute’s Depart. 
ment of Packinghouse Practice and Research 


Same Man Threw Away Key 


~~ he is the same man who straddled the 
tank car to get a good sample, and who 
threw away the key that had locked the doo 
to the lard refinery. This advisory cop. 
mittee is made up of the leading Operating 
men of the industry—men who are poolj 
their information on the fundamentals 9 
good common practice and helping My 
Harris to record an operating literature, to 
improve present processes; and to eliminate 
unnecessary sizes of supplies and equipment 
through cooperative standardization. 
There is still keenness of competition, a 
there should be among the members of th 
Institute; but it is matched by the keennes 


terest: education, operations, experimentation, 
recording, standardization, cooperative re 
search, cooperative analysis. 

Those are some of the aspects and som 
of the results of the Institute Plan. The ful 
outcome should shed light on the question 
whether the plan of the German Industri 
Institute, carrying on industrial research and 
training technicians, is practicable for com. 
petitive American industries. In the packing 
industry, so far the answer has been splendidly 
affirmative. 


sequently it remained essentially a theory # 
opposed to the capitalistic fact. But it ® 
mained a theory with very zealous advocatt 
and some of the concrete proposals of its a 
vocates had commended themselves to th 
dominant school. 

Our post-office, though established by th 
practical-minded Franklin long before Mat 
was born, may be cited. The “stat 
socialism” of the former German Gover 
ment is a better illustration. Lloyd George 
land policy was indicative of its influence? 
pre-war England. 

The reason for this was the belief that th 
capitalistic system, while it admittedly create 
wealth, did not fairly distribute wealth 
the opportunities opened by wealth. : 

Then came the war and its aftermath 0! 
poverty and misery. Economic questions be 
came of immediate and paramount important 
Socialism made a bid for dominance, deci 
ing that capitalism had been responsible 
the war and for the aftermath of the # 

Except in Russia, socialism failed to 
solidate its first gains. The mass of the pf 
ple were not convinced. They longed fo 
quiet and some assurance of security; or # 
opportunity to rebuild. These they } 
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with capitalism. So capitalism won eve 
where except in Russia where it had 0 
been strongly entrenched, and even ™ 
capitalism recently has made as great Be 
as socialism ever made in a Capl 
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We men take things for granted 










SoMETIMES I count my 


change and sometimes I don’t. 


Sometimes I look at my rail- 
road ticket, to see that it’s what 
I asked for, and sometimes I 
don’t. 


Sometimes I question the 
waiter as to whether this fancily- 
named dish has onions in it; or 
ask the barber if his comb is ster- 
ilized, and sometimes I don’t. 


Probably the men and women 
who come to our hotels are as 
apt as I am to take things for 
granted. 


So I want to tell you that you 
can take it for granted that these 
hotels are kept scrupulously 
clean and “‘as new”; are man- 
aged and manned by people 
who are anxious to have you 





Buffalo—and Niagara 
The newest Hotel Statler, 
(1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is in 
Buffalo—delightfully situated 
on Niagara Square. Across 


comfortable, contented and 
happy while you’re with us. 
Weare always checking and re- 
checking, so that you may take 
things for granted and be right. 
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I want you to know that our 

rates are reasonable—that you 
rarely get as much for your 
money in other first-class hotels as 
you do here. 

And if you have an unsatisfactory 
experience with us we want to know 
about it; the management will be 
keen and prompt to satisfy you. 
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Rates are unusually low, in comparison 
with those of other first-class hotels: 


Single rooms are from $3 in Cleveland, Detroit 
and St. Louis; from $3.50 in Buffalo, and from $4 in 
New York. 

Twin-bed rooms (for two) are from $5.50 in Cleve- 
land, Detroit and St. Louis, from $6.50 in Buffalo, 
and from $7 in New York. 

And remember that every room in these houses 
has its own private bath, circulating ice-water, and 
many other conveniences that are unusual—such as, 
for instance, the bed-head reading lamp, the full- 
length mirror, the morning paper that is delivered 


ae 


to your room before you wake. 

In every room, too, is posted a card on which is 
printed the price of that room, for one or for two 
people. You know exactly what the room is cost- 
ing you—and that you’re paying no more than any- 
body else would pay. 

We provide, too, a variety of restaurant-service— 
and restaurant-prices. In each of our hotels is a 
cafeteria, or a lunch-counter, or both—in addition 
to the more elaborate dining-rooms which you ex- 
pect of first-class houses. 





or 


Boston’s Hotel Statler is Building: 
In the Park Square District of Boston (Columbus Ave., at Arlington and Providence 
Streets) construction has begun on the New Hotel Statler—which will have 1300 rooms, 
1300 baths, and all the comforts and conveniences for which these hotels are world-famous. 


STATLER 





Hotel 
Pennsylvania 
‘New York 


The largest hotel in the world 








PA the street from it is the new 
Statler Garage, a marvel of 
convenience throughout — 
bq and especially appreciated by 


Buffalo~Cleveland~Detroit~St.Louis 


—with 2200rooms, 2200 baths. [PP 
On Seventh Avenue, 32d tc 
33d Streets, directly opposite 
the Pennsylvania Station. A pe 











tourists visiting NIAGARA lith f d 
ceeebich is but 23 miles ame of aut denen oa 
away. e old Hotel Statler with the same_policie 
cies of 
in Buffalo is now called courteous, intelligent and 
. HOTEL BUFFALO. % d helpful service by all em- ‘ 


Statler-operated hotel, with 








And Statler-Operated Hotel Pennsylvania~New York 
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country before the war. Consequently capi- 
talism is today triumphant and the American 
business man, as its most conspicuous expon- 
ent, occupies a position of leadership which 
the business man has never held before. 

This means that he is on trial. The com- 
ing years are his. Whether those years are 
to be few or many depends upon his ability 
for leadership. Whether this era of business 
leadership will be one that compares well 
with other periods in history when other 
groups led, is the question which the coming 
years will answer. 


Preludes to the Present 


USES heretofore has been permitted 
to concern itself fairly exclusively with 
the practical details of business. Questions of 
national or international political policy, ques- 
tions of social policy, have been decided for 
business men, though they have been called 
into consultation and their point of view has 
been given consideration. At times they have 
even had a short period of leadership as un- 
der Walpole in England and McKinley in the 
United States. But these were mere preludes 
to the present. 

Today’s leadership, if it is to make good, 
involves consideration for, and sympathetic 
understanding of, many questions outside the 
field of business in its narrower sense. A 
syncopated definition, often quoted, states 
that “the function of business is to supply 
the material needs of mankind.” That is 
perhaps an adequate and certainly a clear 
definition of business as business. 

A similar definition of the military would 
be that its function is to defend its coun- 
try. But when the military group has led, 
it has had to go much further in order to 
maintain its prestige. In time of danger its 
chief function was sufficent to maintain its 
power. In time of peace its leadership was 
tolerated only if other desires than that for 
security were gratified. 

Even Napoleon felt the need of fostering 
civil accomplishment to supplement his mili- 
tary glory. The Code of Napoleon ranks as 
an achievement comparable to and more en- 
during than his victories. He encouraged art 
and literature. So with Queen Elizabeth. 
While the great need of her time was to 
secure internal peace and security against 
foreign aggression, the enduring glory of her 
reign was in fields that had nothing to do with 
war. It was accomplishment in such fields 
as literature and architecture which aroused 
much of the enthusiasm and bred much of 
the loyalty that enabled her to defeat enemies 
at home and abroad and which today con- 
vinces us that the Elizabethan Age was a 
great age. 


Business Man a Leader 


S° IT must be today, in the business men’s 
age, when the first task is to supply the 
material needs of mankind. Because of this 
first need the business man has been called 
to leadership. But if he does no more, his 
leadership will be of short duration and soon 
forgotten. 

Lack of bread is a grievous thing and calls 
for immediate attention. But a full stomach 
becomes a commonplace to those who have 
it. A lively sense of its importance can be 
maintained only through fear of hunger. But 
civilized man hates and constantly tries to 
rid himself of that which inspires him with 
fear. In this lies the strength of socialism 
which promises the individual an end of the 
fear of material want, as its weakness lies 
in the fact that it has failed to demonstrate 
its ability to redeem its promise. 

Continued enthusiastic support for any 
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regime depends upon the opportunities it 
opens for growth in things of the mind and 
the spirit. Material well-being is the founda- 
tion, but a foundation alone is meaningless. 
It may be said that no poverty-stricken na- 
tion has made significant contributions to 
civilization. When all man’s effort and 
thought must be given to the basic necessity 
of staying alive, he has no surplus of time or 
strength for development. 

Capitalism” has supplied this surplus in 
the greatest measure the world has yet 
known. So it provides the amplest founda- 
tion we have yet had upon which to erect the 
superstructure of civilization. The question 
now is, will and can the business man as 
leader concern himself with more than his 
business, perform his primary function of 
supplying the material needs of mankind and 
in addition make noteworthy contributions 
to civilization? 

If he can and does he will enlist the sup- 
port of those who have enthusiasm, of those 
who have a passion to create and build in the 
realm of the mind and the spirit. If he can 
not go beyond his primary function, if to him 
the purpose of mankind is achieved when its 
material needs are supplied, he will lack the 
support of those who have this enthusiasm, 
and lacking that support, his leadership will 
last only until the material needs are met. 
Then he will be relegated once more to a sec- 
ondary place. 


Materialism Is Not All 


= PUTTING this question it must, of 
course, be admitted even by his severest 
critics that individual representatives of the 
business man have made notable contributions 
to civilization. 

Especially is this true in America. In 
fact it is inconceivable that the business man 
would today occupy his position of leader- 
ship if there were not evidences on every hand 
that many business men know and understand 
other aspirations than the material. Were it 
not for these evidences the nation would not 
dare trust its guidance to their hands. What 
is questioned is whether business men as a 
group recognize and sympathize with man’s 
non-material needs. 

The answer will come, not from individual 
business men of unusual vision and under- 
standing, but from organized business which 
represents the ideals and aspirations of busi- 
ness men as a’ group. It is the Chamber of 
Commerce that presents to the community its 
picture of the business man. 

Current literature shows how clearly the 
non-business elements in the country differen- 
tiate between the occasional business man who 
founds universities, endows institutes of re- 
search, supports new movements, and the vast 
majority of business men whose chief means 
of expressing themselves as business men is 
through their business men’s organizations. 

In spite of occasional cartoons portraying 
him as a patron of art and science, in spite 
of occasional editorials, a popular conception 
of the business man is illustrated by the wide 
use of the word babbitt, without a capital. 

So it is necessary, if the business leader- 
ship of today is to have the support which 
alone can make great achievement possible, 
for organized business to win recognition for 
public spirit, to demonstrate that the busi- 
ness era having provided material wealth can 
and does use that wealth to provide ever 
wider opportunities for all the people, to 
serve the needs of the mind and the spirit. 
Not by domination, but by opening the way 
to creators and builders; not by standing 
aloof, but by participation, will it win en- 
thusiistic loyalty. Again it should be em- 
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phasized, this is not a new aspiration, hh | 
dividual business men _ have demonstrated 
their vision and their understanding: thy 
business men’s organizations have made much 
more than a beginning. The difficulty js that 
their accession to leadership brings with it a 
accession of responsibility. 
Much more is expected of them and wher. 
ever performance lags they are subjected to 
criticism. Having attained a _ position of 
prominence they can not at the same time 
enjoy the immunities of the obscure, Thos 
tasks outside the narrower field of busines 
which they once undertook in a spirit of mez 
good-will, have become tasks the successfyj 
doing of which will be held to measure their 
capacity for leadership. 
So the chambers of commerce are measured 
by a new standard, one which the best among 
them are meeting. They remain and mug 
remain business organizations if their name js 
to have meaning. But that phase of their 
work which expresses the business man’s jp. 
terest in his community has acquired a ney 
significance. 
Intentions Not Sufficient 


HE WORDY, emotional, uninformed or 

half-informed altruism  caricatured 
Zenith City has no place. Aspiration an 
good-will alone are not sufficient equipment 
for those who would deal wisely and effectively 
with the problems of education, social ser. 
vice, the immigrant and the alien, the im 
provement of living conditions. 

They must have available all the significant 
facts in these fields and, in addition, must k 
able to interpret these facts in terms of th 
community’s interest even when this rus 
counter to some private interest or to some 
strong prejudice. The action of an under 
ling may be vetoed by a wiser superior. The 
action of a leader is judged by the result, 

So, as leader, the business man has the 
responsibility of seeing that the job is ae 
quately done. The difference between nov 
and times past, like nearly all differences, & 
one of emphasis. The amateur becomes: 
professional, not because of pay, but k& 
cause his work has become of vital importance 
to him. The American business man tt 
day is vitally concerned that the schools d 
his community provide adequately for all the 
children of his community, that they are prop 
erly equipped and staffed to develop men ani 
women who will be assets in the economit 
world and dynamic citizens of the Republi 

He is vitally concerned in the social liabil- 
ties of his community, the number and th 
condition of his fellow townsmen who a 
physically, mentally, morally handicapped, t 
conditions that make for dependency 
delinquency. If he is to be a leader he mis 
know about these as he knows about the pt 
sonnel of his own business and the we 
spots in his own organization. And knowiit 
he must exert himself in one case as M 
other. : 

Obviously: no individual can inform hi 
self on all the community’s problems, 
by dividing those which have an evident re: 
tion to business among its members, 
chamber can make itself an informed am? 
wise leader. It will not, by such means, ® 
sure itself against attack and ridicule. 
is neither its purpose nor its desire. _ 
it should welcome them as an aid in 1% 
examinations. 

Its purpose is to achieve, and the outst 
critic often furthers that purpose. Its 





is to make its community and its nation a 
prosperous and on the basis of that prospe'™ 
stronger, abler, finer than it could have 
under any other leadership. 
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- Note that the upper 
the window, which is t apd 


effective lighting area, is utilized 
to bei advantage. 
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Point No. 2 hed 
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fletied to the ceiling, where they 

are again refleGed and diffused. 

Thus, subdued, restful daylight is 

evenly distributed throughout the 

entire room. 
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@ Point No. 3: 
« See how the adjustable slats 
are tilted at an angle. 


This arrangement properly shades 
the window, and lessens the inten- 


Sy of bright sunlight. 
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CA wave of your hand 
Controls Daylieht.. 


aL INSTANTLY. . . . you can change bri ght, glaring 

Ae sunlight to subdued daylight; regulate the intensity 
of daylight; admit invigorating breezes of fresh air; 
and eliminate draft. 

. This perfec control of daylight and air is made possible by 
Western Venetian Blinds, and on your part only a slight pull on 
dhe agdecdiigaued, hen of Gislieall cascnenae teams 
.- + Western Venetian Blinds are constructed of thin, non-warp- 
able slats of Port Orford white cedar, scientifically 
to render this remarkable service. Daylight is controlled by 
reflection. All light rays are reflected to the ceiling, where 
they are again reflected and diffused into soft, restful daylight. 
Ventilation is controlled and draft eliminated by diverting air 
currents upward. 

. Thus, by performing a complete and better service, 
Wore Vestn Back sete no acter eppme 

very month thousands of business offices, and entire of- 
ss bllling, beaks peble buildings, etc. are with 
this modern window equipment which is rapidly the 
le pe fo be of esd ony. 

- + Mail the coupon now for free, illustrated book and discover the 
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MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~ LES: LARE 
WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
Fa&ory and General Offices: Los Angeles, California 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco New Orleans 
Atlanta Birmingham Portland, Ore. Seattle Sc. Peversburg, Fla. 
Texas Agents: Two Republics Sales Service, Houston, San Antonio & Dallas 
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Venetian Blinds — light control 
is accomplished by the scientific 
arrangement of slats. 
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@ Point No. 6 
. . - Draft is eliminated because 
air currents are diverted upward. 
Therefore, brisk, refreshing breezes 
may be enjoyed without discomfort. 


writing to WESTERN VENETIAN Biinp Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Business and Higher Learning 


By JOSIAH H. PENNIMAN P ie. 


President of the University of Pennsylvania 


LETTER from my 
office asked this 
question: 


“In the light of your 
career since graduating, 
what in your college ed- 
ucation appears now to 
have been of greatest 
value to you?” 

It went to some fifty 
leaders of opinion, in- 
cluding judges, physi- 
cians and surgeons, 
engineers, clergymen, 
cabinet officers, writers, 
railway executives, in- 
dustrialists, editors, 
merchants, bankers, and 
diplomats. 

Without exception, 
the replies expressed 
warm gratitude for what 
was received from the 
various alma _ maters. 
The following two impressions, which say 
much the same thing from different angles, 
may be taken as a summary of all: “How 
you man your faculty is much more impor- 
tant than how you make your curriculum.” 
The other describes a college education as “an 
orientation of the different branches of knowl- 
edge, which might be described as furnishing 
the common ground of all the professions and 
higher occupations of life.” 


Higher Education Under Fire 


TF 'HIS is what colleges have given students 

in the past—the rounded-out picture of 
knowledge and a feeling for the power and 
service of knowledge through contact with 
great minds—and this is what colleges must 
give students in the present and the future, or 
else be false to their high calling. 

I have emphasized this point because there 
appears to be a good deal of popular confusion 
as to what colleges and universities are seek- 
ing. Higher education in the United States is 
under fire. Some go so far as to say that 
learning is losing its fight with ignorance. It 
. is feared that universities, by catering to the 
needs of business and everyday life, are merg- 
ing with that life and are sapping their powers 
of leadership. To such persons the proper 
function of a university, and especially of a 
college, is to withdraw the student from con- 
tact with the workaday world and to immerse 
him in general principles 

What they see today is apparently some- 







Cartoon by 


Albert T. Reid 





thing very different. Instead of a cloister on the campus, 
they seem to see a public service corporation, poking into 
the whole range of practical activity. They see at the 
University of Pennsylvania the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce carrying on industrial research for firms in 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia. They see the Moore 
School of Electrical Engineering taking up with the latest 
mechanical fashion—radio—and testing the strength of 
signals from a broadcasting station at various points in 
the city. They see a psychological clinic doing practical 
work on children handicapped by speech defects or mental 
backwardness. The spectacle to them is ominous. 

Their alarm is heightened by the knowledge that enroll- 
ment here and elsewhere has recently gone up by leaps 
and bounds. The inference is that higher education has 
become popular and hence commercialized. From the fact 
that youth is now besieging universities, they draw the 
conclusion that higher education has lowered its standards. 









Certain Dangers in Situation 
\ YHILE I do not share the fear, I should be blind if I 


did not recognize certain dangers in the present sit- 
uation. Learning, to be true to itself, must continue to 
be a high-minded guide and not become a mercenary 
partner. In general, I believe that the educational activi- 
ties of the present day are animated by this ideal. 

Readers of Nation’s Bustness will be interested to 
learn that, while the systematic application of higher 
learning to the daily needs of the public is 
of recent date, something very like this was 
foreshadowed in the outlook of two great 
American educators more than a cen- 
tury and three-quarters ago—Benjamin 
Franklin and William Smith. Franklin 
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OR two very good reasons you can be sure 
of maximum ton-miles at minimum cost 
from any International Truck. 


In the first place service is built into every 
International at the factory; for twenty years 
these trucks have proved this. For almost a 
hundred years other products of the Harvester 
Company have earned the same reputation. 


And International Trucks have at their ser- 
vice the largest company-owned truck service 
organization in the world. There are 111 com- 
pany branches in this country alone and these 
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are supplemented by the work of our dealers 
everywhere. Canada has its 17 International 
branches and many dealers at the command 
of International owners. For those interested 
in truck ownership abroad, International has 
adequate representation and facilities for ser- 
vice in foreign countries over the globe. 


There’s an organization thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the Harvester reputation for service 
—one that will insure for you all the service 
from your International Trucks that the Har- 
vester Company has built into them. 
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was a founder of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Smith was its first provost. Both 
believed that higher learning should be set to 
work in practical ways. In an early issue of 
the American Magazine, William Smith ex- 
plained that Pennsylvania was _ preparing 
youths not only for the learned professions 
but for “merchandise,” the “mechanic arts,’ 
and “inferior callings.” 

This, except for the antiquated terminology, 
sounds modern even today. It was certainly 
a most progressive view at a time when all 
other colleges limited themselves to prepara- 
tion for the learned professions, mainly the 
ministry. 

The attitude of Franklin in this matter is 
easy to understand. He practiced in his own 
life what he preached for the college. One 
of the greatest scientists and philosophers of 
his age, he was forever applying his knowl- 
edge to the wants of the community. He 
invented the Franklin stove, he originated the 
first circulating library, the first safety com- 
mission and fire department in Philadelphia 
While a finished diplomat in France, he set 
up a press at Passy and became again what 
he was as a young man, “B. Franklin, printer.” 

In England, he discussed with Joseph 
Priestley the future of industry. Thus he pre- 
dicted the invention in the near future of a 
machine which would spin simultaneously 
more than one thread of cotton, a prediction 
which was almost immediately fulfilled. 

For Benjamin Franklin, higher learning had 
a dynamic quality which was capable of tre- 
mendous possibilities. He saw no barrier be- 
tween culture and applied knowledge. No 
one has ever accused him of lacking powers 
of speculation simply because his feet were 
firmly planted on the ground. His attitude 
may be accepted today as the ideal of a uni- 
versity. And, fortunately, this is the ideal to 
which education in America is now aspiring. 


University’s Broad Outlook 


YNIVERSITIES have broadened their field 
of observation, but they have not forgot- 
ten that their strength lies in the superior 
powers of higher learning, not of any one de- 
partment but of all departments. Dr. Wil- 
liam Mayo used a phrase the other day which 
goes to the root of the matter—‘‘the difference 
between a college and a_ correspondence 
school.” 

Why, for example, is the Wharton School 
of Business and Finance, of the University 
of Pennsylvania—the first of its kind, by the 
way, in America—more than a correspondence 
school or more than the old-fashioned busi- 
ness school which used to flourish? There 
are many reasons, but the main reason is that 
it is an integral part of the University of 
Pennsylvania. It shares the spirit of the 
whole university and has the university’s broad 
outlook. It deals in 
genera] principles a 
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cles—biochemistry and animal husbandry. 
Biochemistry, which is doing wonders with 
the soil, came into being as a result of the 
cooperation of several university departments. 
Animal husbandry depends upon veterinary 
medicine, which in turn has profited by asso- 
ciation with the work of medical schools, in- 
cluding chemistry, pharmacology, surgery. 

Is it not plain that higher learning can be 
of greatest assistance to outer life by being 
true to best ideals, by keeping before 
itself the picture of knowledge as a whole— 
culture—even when occupied with a very spe- 
cial line of activity? 

Happily, the public is coming to under- 
stand this. Evidence is not wanting. I was 
particularly impressed to see a report issued 
a year or two ago by a committee composed 
of prominent educators and _ industrialists. 
They said that something like 400,000 new 
positions in industry, leading to technical and 
administrative responsibility, would have to be 
filled in the remaining years of the decade. 
They called upon the universities to help pro- 
vide the men and warned that broad, as well 
as technical, training would be required. 


its 


Cooperation With Business 


HE CURRICULUM which they suggested 

might almost be called a liberal education. 
It included such subjects as English and 
other modern languages, history, government, 
psychology, in addition to the sciences. 

Readers of this magazine will also recall 
that George F. Baker, one of our foremost 
business leaders, in making his magnificent 
gift of $5,000,000 to Harvard, appreciated 
the essential character of a university’s ser- 
vice. A university school of business, he 
said, could be practical without being too 
practical. 

He expressed the confident hope that, with 
the cooperation of universities, the 
conduct of business might reach 
the high plane long occupied 
by the learned professions. 
Business is turning to 
universities for assistance 
because it is the function 
of these institutions to 
view human relations with 
breadth and with a differ- 
ence, and thus to create a 
valuable perspective. 

There is today so much 
active cooperation between 
business and higher learning— 
whether in industry, in com- 
merce, or in banking—that 
one is amazed to dis- 
cover how recent is its 
origin, on anything like 
the grand scale seen at 
present. Beyond ques- 
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tion, it is the result of a real rapprochemen - 

Business felt the need of higher Jean: 
and higher learning saw inviting fields j, 
business. 

In all such complicated matters it js 
gerous to generalize. But I suspect that the 
first groping of business for the byog 
truths which are the staple of universitie 
was the endeavor to work out the principly 
of “efficiency” and to develop the Psychology 
of salesmanship. : 


Engrossed in Speculations 


Pps A while business was engrossed in thy | 
new speculations. Salesmen “psycholo. 
gized” all day long, and “efficiency” turned of. 
fices and homes upside down. Today th 
textbooks of business are written very largely 
by college professors. And the developmey 
of all kinds of business on scientific lines hy 
directed attention more and more to tk 
home of scientific principle—the university 
Correspondingly, higher learning would ng 
be the powerful instrument it now is if it hy 
not been taught by business how to becom 
skilfully organized. The gulf between high; 
learning and the concerns of daily life wy 
too great. Yet when universities undertook 
twenty-five years ago, to specialize knowledg 
it was at first feared that knowledge woul 
be subdivided into such small units as to gi 
out of hand and to become insignificant, 
In those days I remember seeing a foreig 
professor turn the pages of a catalog of; 
great American university. When he ds 
covered a list of forty courses in economic 
he exclaimed, ‘““Nonsense!’” What really hp 
pened was that universities were respondix 
to the tendency to specialize in all branch 
of business and in other spheres of activity 
Higher learning was not hurt in the proces 
It became wieldy and for the first time ws 
in a position to demonstrate to the gr 
eral public its applicability to the sob 
tion of contemporary problems. 
The psychological tests engineer! 

: during the World War by leadix 
order from the business “é 
ciency” already referred to. 
digging down into their specialtis 
university departments have & 
covered many new ways of combit 
ing knowledge. Chemistry # 
physics are working togelle 
most fruitfully 
Chemistry is uno 
ering new possillt 
ties in medic 
Psychology 3 # 
ing the 4 
ment of public b 
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A university " 
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two terms’ which 
are now well-known 
in agricultural cir- 


Josiah Harmar Penniman, president of the University of Pennsylvania. 
much active cooperation between business and higher learning—whether in industry, in commerce or in bank- 
that one is amazed to discover how recent is its origin” 
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“There is today,”’ 


says Dr. Penniman, ‘“‘so 
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Is your mind free for the 
truly constructive think- 
ing that makes business 
grow — the imagination, 
the planning, the serenity 
and balance and poise 
that put the big deals 
over? Or are you annoyed 
by details and worried by 
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BUSINESS 


-| How much do you value: 
=| your business peace of mind? 


of up-to-date business 
practice. What fire insur- 
ance is to the protection 
of your plant and stock, 
the Todd System of Check 
Protection is to your bank 
account, your business 
funds. 

Use the Todd System 
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losses that your affairs 
might suffer? 

You do not need to live in dread of 
losses by fire 


The Protectograph eliminates 
a large percentage of all 
check frauds by preventing 
raised amounts. The Pro- 
tectograph is made in a 
variety of standard models, 
one for every type of busi- 
ness, priced from $37.50 up. 
It shreds the amount line, in 
indelible ink, into the very 
fibre of the paper. It is un- 
excelled in speed and ease 
of operation—a favorite with 
the men and women who use 
it. And a saver of time in 
office routine. Only Todd can 
make a Protectograph. 

















or losses by check 
fraud. Each possibility of loss has 
its sure remedy if you avail yourself 


check fraud. 


Eliminate check fraud 
by using these modern banking aids 


Todd Greenbae Checks, with 
their patented self-canceling 
features, eliminate another 
major source of possible 
check losses by preventing 
change of payee’s name, date 
and number and “counter- 
feiting.’” Todd Checks are 
the handsomest as well as 
the safest checks made. Su- 
perbly printed or litho- 
graphed, they are made only 
to order, never sold in blank. 
Whether designed for busi- 
ness or personal use, they 
are reasonable in price, even 
when purchased in small 
quantities. 


Standard Forgery Bonds 
cover the remaining check- 
fraud possibilities, namely, 
forgery of signature and 
forgery of endorsement. 
Qualified Todd users receive 
policies at the most advan- 
tageous discounts from the 
Metropolitan Casualty In- 
surance Company. 

When the Todd salesman 
calls, remember these facts 
about his company: 
Twenty-six years of ser- 
vice and oe in the 

check-protection field. 





of Check Protection as 
outlined below and you 
will never have to be a contributor to 
the $100,000,000 lost annually by 
American business men through 


Sales and service offices in all princi- 
pal cities of this country and in 30 
foreign countries. 

Salesmen are experts in protecting 
business funds. Their training and 
selling methods merit your confidence. 

Over 1,000,000 Protectographs in use. 

Todd Protectographs are kept in 
perfect working order by service men 
in principal cities. 


Write for “The Lure of the Check” 


It gives the inside story of the check 
sharper. The Todd Company, Pro- 
tectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the 
Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks 
and Todd Greenbac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY 11-25 
: 1174 University Avenue 
: Rochester, New York 
: Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
: of your booklet, The Lure of the : 
: Check. : 
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TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


WV 


When writing to Tue Topp Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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any field. That, in broad outline, is the pic- 
ture as I see it. Universities have released the 
scientific spirit for use in business and in 
other affairs of life. It is a great service and 
one for which business, in particular, has 
shown gratitude. Men who have made their 
fortunes in business have created liberal 
foundations for the benefit of higher educa- 
tion. 

The figures on this point are interesting and 
significant. In the last twenty years dona- 
tions to American institutions of higher learn- 
ing amounted to four times those received in 
all the years preceding. In the iast five 
years alone, the total of such donations was 
fully $125,000,000. Alumni, it is true, have 


A Word to George E. Roberts 


The Chairman of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company adds a chapter to the discussion of foreign loans begun 
by him in September and answered by the Vice-President of the National City Bank in October. 


O THE Editor of Natton’s BUSINESS: 

] I have read with great interest, and 

in large part with approval, the most 
excellent article which Mr. Roberts has 
written in reply to my article. 

I can not agree with the anxiety with 
which he credits me concerning the probabil- 
ity or possibility of this country being em- 
barrassed for any great length of time by 
imports from Europe. There are several 
good reasons why I feel very little concerned 
about this possibility, and I think this prob- 
lem will take care of itself. 

But, let us see. What was it that we 
started out to discuss? Wasn't it the ques- 
tion as to whether Germany could make the 
reparations payments, as to whether the 
Allies could pay us what they owe, and as to 
whether the loans we are now making, par- 
ticularly in Europe, will be paid? 

Has Mr. Roberts made it clear and certain 
that Germany can secure the foreign trade, 
and thereby the international exchange, 
necessary to meet the payments under the 
Dawes Plan? I think the reader will agree 
that he has not, and yet Germany is better 
equipped to meet these foreign obligations 
than any other continental European country. 
Has Mr. Roberts made it clear and certain 
that France, Italy, Belgium and the other 
Allies can secure the foreign trade and inter- 
national exchange necessary to make the pay- 
ments due the United States? I think the 
reader will agree that he has not. 

This international exchange question is, 
after all, the crux of the whole problem of 
reparations and international payments, and 
Mr. Roberts has largely ignored it. 

The difficulties surrounding the payment of 
reparations by Germany and the payment of 
the debts of our Allies are no different from 
those surrounding the payment of loans we 
are now making to these and other foreign 
countries, except in size—and our loans and 
other foreign investments are rapidly ap- 
proaching an aggregate that will some day 
equal them. Repeated and constant renewal 
is the only outcome of most of this financing. 
Of course, this is profitable business to the 
bankers, who do not permanently hold these 
securities, but pass them on to their corre- 


‘spondents and the public—the oftener, the 


more profitable. 

There is room for honest difference of 
opinion as to the relation of our tariff to the 
new international conditions that are rapidly 
being forced upon the United States, but, let 
us for a moment put this question aside and 
consider whether, in the long run, Europe 
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played the leading part in the financial re- 
habilitation which is going on. Yet some- 
thing more than sentimental attachment was 


required to prompt such generosity. Their 
feeling is reflected in the outside public, 
which, exclusive of the foundations, con- 


tributed about one-third of this $125,000,000. 

How the growing needs of educational in- 
stitutions, particularly those on private foun- 
dations, are to be met is a question which will 
probably take care of itself, once the public 
fully understands the character of the ser- 
vices that universities can render. 

In particular, I foresee an increasing help- 
fulness on the part of higher learning to busi- 
ness. Competition in domestic and foreign 


could pay her debts to us, even if we were to 
modify our tariff policy. 

Mr. Roberts and everyone else is now 
convinced that there is no hope of payment 
(outside of Great Britain), except as pay- 
ment is made in goods. Now, when you take 
a long-time view of the question, how much 
hope is there that Europe can pay in goods? 
A long-time view is necessary, inasmuch as 
the debt settlements are on a sixty-two year 
basis, and if the loans we are now making 
have to be renewed from time to time, we 
certainly must look ahead for fifty or one 
hundred years. How does this problem look? 

I have no doubt that Europe could send us 
at the present time increased quantities of 
their products if we were ready to take the 
kind of products they have to send. For in- 
stance, France could no doubt ship us very 
large quantities of champagne and other 
wines, but an examination of the exports and 
imports of the European countries, both 
before and since the war, does not show a 
favorable balance of foreign trade that lends 
much hope of payment in goods. Most of 
them have had and still have adverse for- 
eign trade balances. A few of them are 
breaking about even, as France did last year, 
which is better than she did before the war. 
I understand she is doing still better this year. 

One or two of the minor countries have 
very small favorable balances. Russia had a 
favorable balance of trade before the war, 
but, she is put of the picture. However, with 
natural resources that are constantly dimin- 
ishing and with a population that is con- 
stantly increasing, Europe’s necessity for in- 
creased imports will probably grow faster than 
her capacity for exports. Therefore when a 
fifty- or one hundred-year view of the situa- 
tion is taken, what hope is there that Europe 
can revolutionize her commerce over its past 
achievement in such a way as to liquidate 
obligations which can be paid only in goods? 

If all the world were to go on to a free 
trade basis, it is difficult to forecast what 
the outcome would be, but I think it a fair 
assumption that on such a basis, Europe’s 
chances on the whole of paying her debts 
would be improved. However, I see no ten- 
dency whatever toward the world at large 
adopting free trade. The tendency is all the 
other way. 

England is practically the only country 
that makes any pretense of free trade, and 
yet, even in her case, it is largely pretense, 
because she not only has enacted a law im- 
posing a 26 per cent import duty on imports 
from Germany, but her Safeguarding the 
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markets, the great part played by business g! 
determining the position of the United 
in the affairs of the world, the need of firg. 
rate diplomacy in business itself, the necessity 
of educating public opinion as regards th 
fundamental principles of economics 
sociology—these and other considers 
show how important for the future ig thy 
union of culture and expertness which Uni 
versities are striving to promote. 
The problems of business have become th 
problems of universities, and many of 
have been solved within academic walls, 
In return, it is right’ that the 
of universities should be taken to heart by 
business. 


The Editor 


Industries Act definitely puts into the hank 
of the British Government the power to ip 
pose restrictions upon imports from ay 
country if they threaten home markek 
They do not call this protection, but } 
amounts to the same thing, and there is aby. 
dant evidence that there is a strong tren 
toward protection in Great Britain. 

Mr. Roberts’ presentation of the demon 
ized condition of Europe and the need ¢ 
financial help is very strong and clear, and! 
know of no one who could do it so well, a 
practically everybody recognizes these om 
ditions, but, since when have appeals of th 
kind been accepted as collateral at our banky 

The question now under consideration é 
not as to what Europe needs or wants, bit 
“Can she pay her debts?” 

When a corporation goes to a bank to be 
row money, the bank gives little concem# 
the need of the applicant. The bank's a 
inquiry is, “Can the applicant pay the le 
when it becomes due?” The plea that t 
corporation is in a serious financial condi 
and confronted with a crisis, and that alé 
its employes are threatened with unemplo 
ment and perhaps with dire need of t 
necessities of life would be a matter off 
concern to the bank. 

If the applicant were not in position ® 
give satisfactory security for the loan, tt 
bank would turn a deaf ear to such a supe 
cation. There is this difference, howevet,® 
the position of the bank. In the case a ® 
corporation, the bank holds the loan, and® 
therefore, lending its own money, wher 
these foreign loans are being resold to 
public, and passing out of the bank’s 

I think I can do no better than to qi 
the closing paragraph of my September at 
cle: “If, because we are rich and geneté 
it is our duty to continue to lend mam 
abroad, let us do it with full recognition® 
the conditions and uncertainties of pa 
rather than because we are great bankers © 
wise investors.” 

Yours sincerely, 
W. L. Cravst 

P. S—I wish Mr. Roberts would wilt® 
article on the “Needs of our Railroads ; 
think a billion a year is conservative), 9* 
they can keep in step with the growth 
our country and its industries. It 
railroads offer better security for m ; 
besides insuring the future of our natiol — 
our people do not better support beet 
roads, it is only a question of a ie 

C 








until we will again be strangled for 
proper transportation facilities —W- 
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Maybe YOU are 
Overlooking a Bet 


Many concerns who know the Multigraph for 
multiple typewriting have not learned that we 
make and sell a PRINTING equipment like 
the one shown on this page. It is a high-speed, 
power-driven machine, very compact—the whole 
equipment occupies no more than a space of 
4x8 ft.—staunchly built, easily operated. It 
prints direct— in colors if you wish—from type 
or electrotypes. It has a marvelous Feeder that 
feeds any stock from light-weight paper to heavy 
envelopes—holds 5,000 to 6,000 sheets, any size 
up to 11x 14, or an entire box of envelopes. 


This machine will absolutely cut the heart out 
of your present printing costs. Mail the coupon 
and see an actual demonstration. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1806 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


writing to THe AMERICAN MULTI 


BUSINESS 


What Users Tell Ue 

Wisconsin Oaland Co., at 
Milwaukee, seys: “We know 
definitely that we have saved 
$1200.00 a year on printing thet 
cost us $3000.00 whee done out- 
side.” Ward Baking Co., N. Y. 
City, produces all sta- 
tionery and Cpery on the 
Multigraph. Lord & Taylor, N. 
Y. City, save 3334 %, Continental 
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business to owning a “baby shop” is 

startling enough to justify the state- 
ment that it took a catastrophe to work the 
change. 

The change came about in the course of 
American Red Cross relief work in a commu- 
nity which had been visited by disaster. 

A woman was the grocery-store owner. 
Following the calamity, which had affected 
an entire section of the country, she found 
that injuries she had received would prevent 
her from resuming her former business since 
she could not lift and handle heavy merchan- 
dise. A new type of business was essential. 

After much looking about in her own com- 


4k CHANGE from running a grocery 
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First Aid to Injured Business 
By Judge JOHN BARTON PAYNE ; 


Chairman of the Central Committee, American National Red Cross 


This case is a typical example of what has 
come to be known as business rehabilitation, 
a recent development in the work of disaster 
relief by the Red Cross, following such calam- 
ities as earthquakes, tornadoes and great fires. 

The first goal of such restoration in all cases 
is to put the individual disaster victim and 
his family back on their own feet. It was found 
that the sufferer in many such cases, how- 
ever, was dependent on a “one-man” business 
for his living, which had been wiped out. To 
make him independent of emergency help, it 
was necessary to give him back his business 
or find another one for him as in the case of 
the grocery owner. This procedure, accord- 
ingly, has been reduced to an exact process. 
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munity to ascertain what 
new field might be open to 
her, and after studying the 
operations of businesses in 
other communities, she de- 
cided to establish a “baby 
shop” devoted to necessities 
for babies and small children. 

An award from Red Cross 
relief funds enabled her to 
purchase equipment and stock 
sufficient to set up an attrac- 
tive business, while other 
steps were taken with the 
help of the Red Cross to tide 
her over the period of -read- 
justment. 

She followed up her ac- 
counts receivable hanging 
over from the grocery busi- 
ness, and through the good 
offices of the Red Cross her 
creditors broke up her in- 
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debtedness to them into 
monthly notes, with and 
without interest, beginning 
some six months after the 


woman got actively started 
in her new business venture. 
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Following a single disaster, it became negy. 
sary to deal with businesses ranging from th 
corner shoe-shine stand to the general ® 
partment store, including such widely van: 
ing establishments as barber shops, millliney 
stores, boiler works, beauty parlors, 
hotels, plumbing shops, electric stores, studi, 
and professional offices. ‘ 

On one occasion the owner of a badly dip. 
aged hotel, and the business woman wy 
rented it, both needed help. Before the gs 
aster the hotel was being rented to the wom, 
operator on a long-term lease, and she hy 
bought from the owner the furnishings fg 
the hotel, on monthly instalments. 


Helped Her Buy New Hotel 


FTER the catastrophe, both parties fou 
4X themselves unable, because of thy 
losses and lack of resources, to go back iny 
business. They had barely been making; 
living before. 

The renter found herself with a los ¢@ 
$4,000 on the furniture, and owed as mu 
more on it. The hotel owner in turn was ki 
with a hotel damaged to an extent of $5, 
the furniture badly damaged, and with hk 
other properties all heavily mortgaged andy 
reserve. The problem was solved by finde 
a smaller hotel in another city for the woms 
renter, helping her buy a half interest in it, am 
seeing her started in this establishment. } 





The picture at the left shows a section of Au Sak 
New York, visited by fire one windy morning in Ms, 
Below is a view of the main business street of Lona 
Ohio, shortly after the recent tornado there. We 
disaster strikes, the Red Cross is ready not alow? 
bandage, feed and shelter the victims, but also tok} 
put business back on a working basis. 
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Motor truck stamina in service of the most gruelling 
sort is evidenced by the eleven Pierce-Arrow trucks in 
the fleet of the Manufacturers Motor Freight Service. 


Every night two caravans of Pierce-Arrows start on 
the New York-Philadelphia 105-mile run. The next 
morning a fresh crew of drivers take the wheels and 
start an all-day haul, delivering and picking up freight. 
That same night, before the engines have barely had 
time to cool, the Pierce-Arrow freighters start back. 


The three-year veteran of the fleet covered 72,000 
miles in 24-hour service before needing any other 
attention than carbon cleaning and ordinary adjust- 
ments. Two other Pierce-Arrows covered 60,000 
miles and two more have seen 50,000 miles. 


Last winter, the fleet, owned and operated by 
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Dual-Valve 


These interurban freighters work 
24 hours daily 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 







Heavy Duly 


When writing to THe Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company please mention Nation’s Business 


Trucks 
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BUSINES 


E. A. Von Minden, ran on. schedule time, despite 
storms which held up the railroads. 

So satisfactory have been the Pierce-Arrows that all 
other makes except one truck have been eliminated 
from the fleet. 


It is performance of this kind that is responsible for 
the present huge demand for Pierce-Arrow trucks. 
Let us tell you what silent, powerful Pierce-Arrow 
trucks are doing in your line of business. 


$ and up for chassis. Sizes: 
3350 2, 3,.4,-5 and 74 tons 
f. o. b. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Six-cylinder Motor Bus prices upon application 


Terms if desired 


When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce- Arrow 
factory. Capable guides will show you how 
~ Pierce-Arrow: trucks-and busses are built 
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turned out that after paying off the smaller 
instalments due in this new venture, she was 
making a net income more than three times 
that of the former hotel. It was a case of 
getting a business within her capacity. 

In the meantime to get the owner of the 
first hotel out of difficulty meant complete 
refinancing, readjustment of mortgages, sell- 
ing some property at a margin, and finding a 
new renter for the hotel who would be able 
to make it go. Cheap labor was obtained to 
repair the furnishings for it. The solution in 
this case worked out smoothly. 


To Assist Individual Victim 


N BUSINESS rehabilitation following dis- 

aster the prime consideration is the need 
of the owner, that is, whether or not his res- 
toration to a normal basis depends on rebuild- 
ing his business for him. The factors studied 
are his age, health, number of dependents, 
resources or assets, liabilities, inventories of 
stock and equipment before and after the dis- 
aster, the gross and net monthly income for 
the past year, the overhead expense, the possi- 
bility of obtaining credit extensions, and 
finally, the plans of the business man himself. 

In registering the cases needing such as- 
sistance, they are listed according to a well- 
defined system. For example, here is a groc- 
ery store owned by one man, whose family is 
dependent on it solely for income. Naturally 
this store will have preference in time and 
consideration over a confectionery store on 
which the owner is only partly dependent 
for his living. A grocery store is more 
essential to the life of a community 
than is a confectionary store. 

Companies and corporations, 
involving a number of stock- 
holders who are not wholly 
dependent on the business 
affected, get last place on 
the list. To date there 
have never been suff- 
cient relief funds to 
consider this group. 

It should be remern- 
bered that relief 
funds are intended 

to assist the indi- 
vidual victim of ca- 
lamity, and that re- 
storing business is 
incidental to this ~° 
prime object. 

It has been found 
that, by following the 
classification of busi- 
ness indicated, the good- 
will of business men has 
been secured and retained. 
It is the policy to consider 
every application in such 
contingencies, and to classify 
them according to this system. 


Work With Local Chambers 
N IMPORTANT part of the assistance 


4 4& rendered involves credit extension. Whole- 
salers, almost without exception, have been 
ready to cooperate to the fullest extent with 
their customers and the American Red Cross 
in this work. Bills are frequently voluntarily 
discounted, and credit extended or increased 
Concessions from wholesalers and jobbers, 
reductions or eliminations of former obliga- 


tions, setting forward payments for new 


equipment in starting over—in short, meeting 
the temporarily handicapped business man 
half-way, have made it possible in some cases 
to set the affected business up again without 
expending any relief funds at all. 

Purchases of stock and equipment, con- 
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tracts for new con- 
struction and ma- / 
terials, and other 
business, are made 
when possible in 
the vicinity affected 
by the catastrophe, 
so as to help out 
both the immediate 
beneficiary of the 
relief award, and 
his fellow business 
man who may be 
having a hard time 
with depressed busi- 
ness due to the 
emergency. 

Two .- interesting 
discoveries have 
been made by relief 
experts. Ine is 
that in checking up, 
in business commu- 
nities that had suf- 
fered from some ca- 
lamity and been as- 
sisted by Red Cross 
procedure, very rare 
exceptions of busi- 
ness failures were 
found. The other 
is that frequently a 





business boom follows in the wake of such 
disasters. 

Undoubtedly contributing to the success 
of the revived concerns has been the val- 
uable business “engineering” afforded by the 
Red Cross experts. This service has been 
welcomed in the past by the business men 
of the community and their organizations. 
The closest cooperation is sought by the Red 
Cross director in the field with the local 
chamber of commerce, retail merchants, 
credit bureaus, and similar bodies. The ex- 
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A Red Cross emergency ambulance br} 
rying to a $5,000,000 oil explosio® 
Brooklyn, New York. Left: Remu 
of a wind-torn town presenting m 
business problems for the Red Crom! 
help untangle 


tent to which this new pis 
of relief has been applied 84 
| dicated by the Norther 0 
tornado of compara rf 
history, in which a total a» 
= ig business cases were registerel,’ 
which number 113 received # 
J 462.47 in relief. These cases 
all classified according to neel® 
dependence, and, as usual, prior 
st 








sideration went to the “onem® 
ore or shop. 

Under this head is a small cigar-andd 
store owner, who when a tornado had 9% 
itself, found his business represented by# 
tottering wall. All else was lost. # 
necessary to give him a new shop Due 
and fit it out. The problem had many® 
angles, many of them personal, but the® 
come was that the man was made at leas 
self-supporting as he was before disaster® 
took him. The cooperation of @ m*§ 
business concern from whom he Ws J 
chasing equipment at the time of the 
tion, in easing his obligations, and the » 
spirit of fellow business men about hit,” 
terially contributed. i 

Many other such incidents could be @ 
and in a gratifying majority of them ® 
played a manifest willingness on t ; 
the more fortunate business men 
munity to smooth the way as far as 
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Every Shipper who is hunting for Savings in 
the Cost of doing Business will read this Message 


What is Crating Lumber ? 


HREE items of cost go into every crate or 
box used by a manufacturer in shipping his 
goods: 
Lumber to make the crate. 
Labor to make the crate. 
Freight cost on the weight of the crate. 


In this last item, freight costs, there is oftena 
very substantial saving to be made by more in- 
formed choice of crating lumber. 


Here are three instances that illustrate the 
point. They are taken from the note books of 
the Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers. Hundreds 
of others could be cited. The names of these 
clients are not cited here but we shall be glad 
to furnish them on request. 


Instance No. 1— Wood formerly used an ex- 
cellent wood but too heavy for crating light ship- 
ments. Crates re-designed using Weyerhaeuser 
White Pine. Weight saving of 82 pounds on each 
unit shipped. Average freight rate, $1.00 per 
hundred. Money saved by lighter and better 
crate, 82 cents per unit. 


‘Instance No. 2—Another instance of a light 
commodity crated with a cheap but far too 
heavy wood. New crate design recommended 
using light weight Weyerhaeuser Cedar. The 
Cedar cost $6.50 per thousand feet more than 
the wood formerly used. But the freight sav- 
ing came to $11.00 per thousand feet. Net 
saving, $4.50 for every thousand feet of 
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lumber used—a total of $2,700 saving per year. 

Instance No. 3—For this heavy export case, 
Weyerhaeuser Fir and Larch furnished the nec- 
essary strength and still saved 210 pounds per 
case over wood formerly used. Freight rate 96 
cents per hundred. Rate of shipment, 25 export 
cases per day—money saving with Fir and 
Larch about $19.00 per day—or $5,700 per year. 


OW please note: Allof the savings noted 

above were due entirely to the lighter 
weight of the crating lumber selected in place 
of the lumber formerly used. 

But that is only part of the story. It does not 
take into account the savings in labor. These 
Weyerhaeuser Crating Lumbers work more 
easily and with less splitting. 

There is also a saving in waste. You buy a 
uniform grade, all of which is usable. 

And beyond that there was in each instance 
a saving in the quantity of lumber required. 
Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers are specialists 
in craté design. In most instances they can show 
how to make a better crate with /ess lumber. 


The shipper who is looking for a supply of 
the right kind of crating lumber is invited to 
get in touch with the nearest Weyerhaeuser 
representative. 

A booklet “Better Crating” will 
request. 


be sent on 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL: MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


preverhooucer Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with 
ranch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; and 
with representatives throughout the country. 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 
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[Miers and industry show more uni- 
formly favorable returns than they have 
for some time past, though not entirely 
devoid of cross currents. Crop reports, now 
that the worst is known, are also favorable. 

. In trade the more confident buying noted in 
August was well maintained during Septem- 
ber and the assertion is made in several lines 
that even a slight improvement in the matter 
of hand-to-mouth buying is noticeable. 
Colder weather stimulated retail buying in 
late September and early October. 

In industry, the fact that September was a 
short month with one holiday, does not en- 
tirely obscure the real proportions of the rally 
in production which the volume of trade 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreet’s” 


buying since mid-year has necessitated. 

In crops, after a temporary unsettlement of 
estimates due to high temperatures or drouth 
affecting cotton and corn, the situation turned 
somewhat for the better. An unfavorable side 
of the crop situation from the producers’ 
standpoint, however, was that many important 
farm products declined in price, the grains, 
cotton and wool being notable in this respect. 
All fell well below the levels in September a 
year ago. 

This tendency was corrected slightly in 
early October but not enough to make up the 
losses the American farmer suffered by the 
vagaries of the weather and especially the 
long spells of heat and drouth. 





Of the industrial side of the situation it ® 
be said that the employment situation 
been about as good as in September 4 
ago and probably better than two yeals # 
This despite shut-downs such as those fore 
by cotton mills curtailing at the south, bea? 
of low water or, as in the case @° 
anthracite coal miners. Building, which 
for several years been the wonder # 
observers, has continued to defy pessil®) 
prediction and called for big, and ® 
cases, record-breaking production of 
tion materials. 

It is doubtful if lumber profited so fa! 
prices are concerned by this activity @ 
extent expected although volume 
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Collins and Pierson had just teed up at the fourth hole at Merrivale the other day 
when old Fogg went by. Pierson waved to him. 

“Know Fogg?” Pierson asked. 

“I never met him personally. Know of him, of course. Had a letter from him 
recently, in fact.” 

Collins came through with a nice two hundred and fifty yard drive. 

Good thing he didn’t try to make his money by direct mail selling,” he com. 
mented, slipping his driver back into the bag. 

“Why?” asked Pierson, somewhat curiously. Collins had the reputation of being 
a wizard at selling by direct mail. 

“His letters are no good. They look cheap and hasty. The paper he uses makes 
no impression at all—or what is worse, a negative one. I, for example, can’t even 
remember whether it was the product of a responsible manufacturer. It doesn't 
make any difference whether a man sells his product by mail or not; his letters are 
going to affect his sales. | 

“Why in the world do people think that they can afford to run the risk of 
giving a cheap impression in their business correspondence? It’s more than I can 
see! Every time I run across a man like Fogg I want to preach the gospel of fine 
business stationery to him.” 


“Do you have a text?” asked Pierson. 
“Yes—Crane’s Bond,” 





> 
Crane’s Business Papers 
CRANE’S BOND . . . CRANE s JAPANE SE LINEN 
CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED . CRANE'S OLD BERKSHIRE 








CRANE ¢ COMPANY, xc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When writing to Crank & Company, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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Faster card operation— 
(Inset) in 2 seconds you can 


this perfected visible record file. 
A new standard of speed in 
visible record filing. 






















Perfect visibility—the perfect, permanent align- 
ment of every card in this visible card record 
file insures uniform visibility of every card. 


Chip seconds.... 


cut office costs 


with the greater speed of the L. B. Speedac 


IMED by stop watches, the L. B. 
Speedac sets these new standards of 
speed in visible record filing: 


In 4 seconds you can locate any busi- 
ness fact housed in the L.B. Speedac. 
The perfect and permanent visibility of 
every card makes this possible. 


In 2 seconds you can remove or re- 
place any card in this perfected visible 
file. This is an essential time-saving fea- 
ture with records which must be en- 
tered daily. 


In 10 seconds you can add or removea 
card and card carrier. Visible file oper- 
ators will tell you what this surprising 
speed-factor means in a day’s work. 


It is because the L. B. Speedac holds 
the speed records in each of these three 
important functions of any visible file 
that it cuts operating costs. 

It spotlights instantly the facts you 
want to know about your business. Sales 
records are actually up-to-date—credit 
records accurate—stock records more 
dependable. The L.B. Speedac gives any 
executive a new, firm grasp of any phase 
of his business. 

The new pictorial 24-page booklet 
No. 836, “Visible Files”, portrays the 
fundamentals of the L.B. Speedac. Write 
for your copy or, better still, see an actual 
demonstration of the L. B. Speedac at 
the nearest of our 54 salesrooms. 


Home Office : 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: inthe 54 principal cities of the United States, England 
and France. Factories: Cambridge, Mass., New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans, and London, England 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


L.B. SPEEDAC : ; 
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tion, shipment and sales exceed Septembe : 
year ago and for the first nine month gl 
last year. j 

Bank clearings and debits totals are gl 
heaviest ever recorded at this Season, wij. 
failures and liabilities are on a descend 
scale. 

Car loadings in the last week of Septem 
| almost equalled the record-breaking total g 
the last week of August when feverish actiniy 
in mining and shipping of coal ushered in th 
anthracite miners strike. Current totals ay 
those for the year to date are well jn 
of those of any previous year although & 
short wheat crop still limits grain car ] 

Export trade is large and decreases frog, 
year ago in grain and other food shipmeys 
are apparently being more than made wpj 
by enlarged exports of manufactured goy 
notably those of metal, and particularly q 
mobiles, machinery and agricultural iggy 
ments. 

Hence, the statement with which this anjg 
opens, to the effect that things generally 
more uniformly favorable than they haye 
a long time past. 

With all these things said and with the }f 
of the Nation’s Business turning toward 
sun the brightest face it has had in sey 
years, it might not be inexpedient to» 
that there are now, as indeed there pam 
always are, some features to be considep 
that may modify the present quite favoni 
situation. 


| 





Speculation Seems Heavy 


ie ONE thing, the volume of speculiis 
in the country, especially in secunty 
seems very heavy. Stock speculation onj 

New York Stock Exchange, not as all-emby 
| ing a barometer as it once was, shows 70 

cent more shares sold than a year agog 
| almost as much as in the entire year 
| when speculation certainly was active. 

Average prices of railway and indi 
stocks have long since passed beyond the# 
high points. On some days the markets 
looked ‘“‘stale” although price averages 
hold well up to the top. Real-estate spe 
tion is also said to be large. 

Prices of leading grains are belowa™ 
ago as already pointed out but although 
on a purely domestic supply basis show 
greatest reduction, the new winter wheats 
being planted shows estimates in somes 
of as high as 20 per cent gain over a year® 

Bad weather alone saved the Ame 
farmer from having to market this sea 

| 200,000,000 surplus on a foreign compe 
market. Food prices to the consumes 
| rule are high with the large corn crop, 
ing to a possible lowering of presem® 
| prices for hogs, one of the few bright spo" 
the eater of meat. 

Productive industrial capacity @ 
country is so well in advance of dome 
consumptive power that any material i 
ment of buying is calculated to result m 
responding excess of supplies of all kine 
products and it seems hardly possible 
building can keep up as it has. 

Turning back to consideration of whit 
| trade, industrial and crop developmenis® 
been of late, it is worth noting agaim 
volume of existing trade is very full. 1% 
department-store sales gained by 6.4 Pt® 
chain-store sales by 13.5 per cent, a 
order trade by 20.7 per cent over 
month last year. For September, depa@ 
store sales gained by 2.7 per cent, 
sales increased by 15 per cent, W 
order trade exceeded a year ago fort 
by 10.7 per cent. Comparisons @ 
enhanced totals a year ago whent 
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‘te confident and current increases might 
therefore be expected to be more moderate 
than in recent earlier months. 

Cooler weather arriving rather earlier than 
jn recent years has tended to stimulate retail 
trade and thus help jobbing reorder business, 
but smaller neighborhood stores do not give 
as good reports as do the larger stores as 
regards business. a, 

At wholesale it may be said in the absence 
of any readily obtainable statistical measures 
of current trade, that buying looks better 
than at any time since last winter and cer- 
tainly better than a year ago, but as already 
intimated the basis of comparison with a 
ear ago is changing. 

In the industries, it is worth noting - that 
with comparatively little aid from railroad 
buying of cars and rails, iron and steel orders 
are said to be banking up a little, total out- 
put as a whole is between 75 and 80 per cent 
of capacity and prices of finished steel have 
tended to stiffen following slight gains in pig 
iron but some weakness in scrap material. 

Non-ferrous metals have been relatively 
strong but copper prices reflect big production 
by American-owned mines in South America. 

Lumber output and buying dropped in 
the last week of September but were well 
above a year ago for the nine-month period. 
Southern lumber markets report prices bet- 
ter than do Pacific Coast mills. Building ex- 
penditures permitted for in September showed 
a gain over the like month a year ago of 31 
per cent, whereas the gain for nine months 
over the 1924 aggregate, hitherto the peak, 
is 16.5 per cent. 

In textile manufacturing, silk and silk 
mixtures still lead in activity but cotton buy- 
ing picked up after the break of nearly two 
cents in raw cotton. Raw wool prices have 
hardened on reported better buying of wor- 
sted wools by manufacturers who are evi- 
dently getting orders for next spring’s goods. 

In noting this fact that silk manufacturing 
is active it might be well also to observe that 
production of rayon (artificial silk) is enor- 
mous. This industry, in quantity production 
at least, is only a dozen years old, but in 
1924, the production of rayon and the imports 
of real raw silk were probably about equal 
in weight. Despite the big gain in ten years 
in the output of rayon, the October 1 reports 
of imports and mill takings of real silk were 
over the 1924 aggregate, hitherto the peak, 
year, 


Clearings Forecast Record 


ANK clearings for September and the 
~, mine months of 1925 foreshadow new 
high records for the full calendar year. 
Nine months’ clearings at 124 cities exceed 
those of the like period a year ago by 13.2 
per cent and New York City’s clearings are 
14.9 per cent ahead of last year while the 
other cities combined show a gain of 10.9 
Per cent. A continuance of the 13 per cent 
gain shown in the grand total so far this 
year, would result in total clearings at 124 
cies in excess of $504,000,000,000, or $58.- 
000,000,000 above the peak year 1924 
that agama get record of failures shows 
alike oo and liabilities of failing traders 
fallen inue to ebb. The failures have 
‘say a like month of the year be- 
lg “ei eee, ance February and the 
Year ence “ty liabilities in every month this 
quarter's ‘lu June. September and the third 
Te 1990 ey were the smallest in number 
lea Soe a the year’s total was slightly 
sain A ga showing about the same 
are the small ref Liabilities for nine months 
Failures ae Or any year since 1920. 

S have been fewer than a year ago 
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Turbine Rooms of Super Power Stations Recently Completed 


in Boston and Los Angeles 


OW construction costs and high econ- 


omy are characteristic of Stone & 





Webster power stations. This is one re- 


sult of an experience covering the whole 








era of steam station development. With 


the completion of the stations shown 
above, Stone & Webster power construc- 


tion work exceeds 2,250,000 horse power. 
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STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN: BUILD, 
y 


| BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 


NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bidg. 
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(The holders differ- 


but either stick gives the famous 


Williams lather 
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DOUBLECAP 


This new but already popular shaving 
stick gives you a firm, full-hand hold 
even when the stick is worn down 
until it is nothing but a thin wafer. 


HY should we make two 
forms of shaving sticks? 
Here’s the answer: Our whole effort 
is to meet men’s tastes and fancies. 


Recently we brought out Williams 
Doublecap. This stick has a unique 
holder. Notice the ample space for 
your fingers. We get letters from en- 
thusiasts saying that this stick is the 
best on earth. 


But Williams Holder Top has just 
as many followers. This stick has a 
threaded metal band on the end which 
screws into a metal holder. There is 0 
chancevof the soap working loose in either 
the Holder Top or Doublecap Stick. 








a \ 














HOLDER TOP 


Like Doublecap, the stick is held bya 
threaded metal ring — no chance of its 
working loose. There are Reloads for 
both these Williams Shaving Sticks. 


Whichever holder you select, re- 
member this: With either stick you 
get real Williams shaving lather! 


As every Williams user knows, this 
lather has never quite been equalled. 
It bulks up thick on the face from the 
very start. It holds moisture, packs 
it in against the beard so that quick 
and thorough softening takes place. 


After the shave, your face feels 
soothed and cool, for Williams lather 
is even more gentle and mild than 
the finest complexion soap. 


Ask your dealer to show you both 
of these Williams Shaving Sticks. 


Williams 


Shaving Sticks 


Aqua Veava 


is our newest triumph—a scientific after-shaving preparation. 


A tew 


drops keep the face like velvet all day. We will send a 150-drop test bortle free. Ad- 


dress Dept. 811, The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


If you live in Canada, 


address The J. B. Williams Co., (Canada) Limited, St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 
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for nine months in New York City, the mid- 
dle Atlantic, the northwestern, the southern 
and the far western groups of states, Liabil. 
ities have been smaller than a year ago in 


falling off in the central west and the north- 
west where in 1924 bank suspensions were 
numerous and costly. 

Despite the rather big swing downward in 


| grain prices, a slight drop in livestock and 4 
| decrease in rubber quotations which affected 
| the miscellaneous group of prices, the general 


| vanced, the last four very slightly. 





's Business 


price index showed a slight upward trend 
(two-fifths of 1 per cent), from September | 
to October 1, owing to the fact that ten other 





| every part of the country with the greates | 


groups, provisions, textiles, fruits, metals 
4 


hides and leather, chemicals, coal and coke 
oils, naval stores, and building materials ag. 


Grains and Textiles Lower 


HE GENERAL level of all prices js 

slightly above the average of ten monthly 
index numbers registered so far this year: js 
1.5 per cent above the January 1, 1925, and 
March 1, 1923, numbers; and is 33 per cent 
above the low of June 1, 1921, though 37 
per cent below the high peak of February 1, 
1920. 

The really significant feature of the exhibit 
is that grains and textiles (largely cotton and 
wool) are well below a year ago, while live. 
stock, fruits, provisions, metals, oils, naval 





stores, chemicals and miscellaneous products 
are all higher. This drop in leading fam | 
products seems to have rather spoiled a lot | 
of perfectly good ammunition intended to | 
show how fortunately the farmer is situated | 
after a year of only mediocre crops. 

The fact is, however, that the corn crop | 
has only begun to move, the farmers are said 
still to hold a lot of wheat and as cotton 
prices are now also below a year ago, it is 
really too early to fix on average prices which 
will actually represent the farmers’ money re 
turns from the 1925 crops. 

Now that the fight between the bricklayer: 
and plasterers’ unions has been ended, the 
strike of anthracite coal miners which be , 
gan September 1, is the only considerable 
labor trouble existing. This strike, it will be 
recalled, was for higher wages and to fore 
the employers to collect the union’s dues for 
the miners’ organization. Anthracite coal & | 
mined in only six or seven counties of Pem- 
sylvania. Soft coal is mined nearly every- 
where between the Alleghanies and the | 
Rockies. The union soft coal miners att | 
bound by an agreement running from April, 
1925, to April 1, 1927. 

Soft coal production when pushed rls | 
11,000,000 tons or more a week. Anthracitt | 
production is slightly more than 2,000, 
tons per week. 

Soft coal in abundance can be had ol 
central and western Pennsylvania and Wes | 
Virginia. With soft coal, crude oil and g | 
as possible substitute fuels, a tie-up of indi 
try in the eastern states seems out of M | 
question. Householders can burn soft coal 1 | 
forced to do so. 

In other words, anthracite coal is not 00¥ 
so absolute a necessity as it was W 
President Roosevelt threatened to put © 
army into the coal fields of eastern Penns} 
vania, and forced the big mine operators © 
surrender to the anthracite coal miners de 
mands of that day. alk 

Short of a sympathetic strike of umion sol 
coal miners to aid the anthracite miners 3" 
the cutting off of the eastern states § | 
of fuel during a northern winter, It ooks | 
if the anthracite coal miners coul 
with conditions as they are. 
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A Revolutionary New Idea 
In Time Recorders! 


Now You Can Get a Single Unit Electric Time 

Recorder. Gives Users of One or a Few Record- 

ers the Same Advantages that Big Firms Obtain 
from Large Electrically-Operated Systems 


Recorders give all-around better results 

than old-fashioned clock-driven Record- 
ers is well known. That is why great institu- 
tions the country over—manufacturing plants, 
banks, hotels, and the like—are equipped with 
Stromberg Electrically-Operated Recorders. 

But many firms—particularly users of one or 
a few Recorders—have felt that they could not 
afford an electrically-operated system. The 
comparatively high cost of the master clock, 
batteries, and wiring to meet Underwriters’ 
requirements, made the cost more than they 
wanted to pay. 

For years the Stromberg Electric Company 
has been working to overcome this difficulty— 
to enable users of one or a few Recorders to ob- 
tain identically the same advantages which big 
users get from their large electrically-operate 
systems. 


Tio modern electrically-operated Time 


OW this difficulty has been overcome! For 

the Stromberg Electric Company—the rec- 
ognized pioneers of Electrically-Operated Time 
Recorders—has developed a complete line of 
Single Unit Electric Recorders which are oper- 
ated in the same way, and give identically the 
same advantages, as an elaborate electrically- 
Operated system. 


This Single Unit idea has been applied to a 
complete line of Time Recorders, of a wide range 


of types, to cover every known requirement. 
No matter what your needs in Time Recorders, 
there is a Stromberg Single Unit Electric Re- 
corder to suit you. 


The complete line covers In-and-Out Payroll 
Recorders, Job-Time Recorders, Time Stamps, 
and the like. Prices are approximately the same 
as those of clock-driven Recorders. 


So simple are Stromberg Single Unit Electric 
Recorders that an electrician or other expert is 
not required to install or operate them. They 
need much less attention than clock-driven 
Recorders. 


ee Single Unit Electric Recorders 
are automatic in operation and need no 
winding. They contain no clock mechanism 
whatsoever, are of sturdy construction, and 
last indefinitely without repairs. They do not 
have to be set level, and can be used under con- 
ditions of dust, dirt and vibration which ren- 
der impossible the successful operation of clock- 
driven Recorders. 


Write! 
We have some unusual information on the use of 
methods of Time Control to solve many trying 
problems in cost-cutting, efficient factory oper- 
ation and profit-making. It is of great interest 
to ‘oewenaislaidaa executives. Write for it on 
your letterhead—no cost or obligation to you. 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
227 West Erie Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Manufacturers of Electrical Devices for Time-Recording, Time-Signaling, 
Time-Observing, Time-Measuring 


Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 


When writing to StromBerc E.ectric Company 


plea mention Nation's Bussness 
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ASHOKAN 


COATED PAPER 


a eS 

The Bebout Printing Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, Fred N. De- 
bout and E. W. Londregan of the 
Lovell Mfg. Co., as producers of 
this attractive Catalog on Anchor 
Brand W ringers, won the Martin 
Cantine Prize Honor Contest for 
July. Printed on Ashokan. Prizes 
of $200 for copy skill and printing 
excellence are awarded monthly 
Enter samples of your next job 
on any Cantine Coated Paper. 


DISCERNMENT 


HOSE who realize that selling is more a mat- 

ter of suggestion than of argument, look 
well to the quality of paper used in their sales 
literature. 

They can be sure, by designating a coated pa- 
per by Cantine, that every cent they spend for 
illustrations, professional typography and fine 
plate work will be fully evident in the impress- 
iveness of the finished job. 


The large number of national advertisers spec- 
ifying Cantine papers today is significant. 
i. | 
Write for book of sample papers and name of 
jobber nearest you. Address: The Martin 
Cantine Company, Saugerties, New York, 
Dept. 255. Since 1888, producers of fine 
coated papers exclusively. 
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PAPERS 


CANFOLD ASHOKAN Esopus VELVETONE Litho C1S 
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Associated Gas and Electric Companies 


Founded in 1852 


73, Years of Growth 

The oldest property in the Associated system was established in 1852 as the Ithaca Gas 
Light Company. It supplied gas to 28 customers at that time. Today the Associated 
system furnishes electricity, gas or water to 300,000 consumers in goo communities with 
2,000,000 population. 

Among the customers served, over 130,000 are located in New York State, 14,000 in New 
England, 20,000 in Kentucky and Tennessee, 48, in the citv of Manila and 9<s,000 in 
western Pennsylvania. 

The record of the Associated Gas and Electric Company (incorporated in 1906) 1s one of 
sound and steady growth. 








For information concerning Associated facilities and securities write to 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Corporation 
61 Broadway New York City 
M w Cay CoMPANY a Associatep Gas AND Exretric SECURITIES 
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Dead Letters Mailed 


by Business Men 


TTHE MAN I work for takes Natioy’s 
BusIness and occasionally I read his ¢ 
of the magazine. In the September number 
I became interested in William McFee’s 
article, “Smearing the Forests with Ink,” and 
I immediately realized that the office ] work 
in is one of the business houses Mr, MeFee 

condemns. 

Even my slim knowledge of paper many. 
facture shows me that it must take a healthy. 
sized spruce forest to supply the reams of 
fancy stationery we use for our circulars 
every year. It irritates me to think that mep 
like Mr. McFee toss those good circulars into 
wastebaskets in their little country post-of- 
fices, and then write to magazines about it. 


Waste Is Distasteful to Me 


VWs is just as distasteful to me as it is 

to Mr. McFee, but I don’t think circu. 
lars which really reach business prospects can 
be considered a waste. Advertising is neces- 
sary; business couldn’t exist without it. But 
the waste that I worry about is that 
sented by the big pile of undelivered letters 
which comes back to our office after every 
broadside is sent out. 

We mail thousands of circulars, and we get 
hundreds back because of poor mailing lists, 
No one here in this office has ever bothered 
to compute the loss, but it is safe to say it 
runs into a good-sized sum. 

Statistics are a nuisance but I wish the 
man I work for and a few other business 
men, who send out promotional letters every 
month or every week, would read last year's 
dead-letter-office report. There were 22,000- 
000 letters in 1924 which ended their careers 
in the dead-letter office. Twenty-five per cent 
of these were business circulars. : 

The dead-letter-office mail represents only 
a small per cent of the total of undelivered 
sales letters, because all mail carrying a retum 
address is returned directly to the sender if 
undeliverable. This mail does not get into 
the dead-letter-office total, but it adds mil 
lions more to the number of painstakingly 
written, beautifully printed, and neatly a¢ 
dressed promotional letters which never reach 
a business prospect. Carelessness somewhere 
is to blame for it. 

Officials in the Washington dead-letter office 
say that it is not at all uncommon for 1,50 
out of 10,000 promotional letters sent out by 
a firm at one time to find their way to the 
dead-letter office. Often the percentage & 
much larger than this. 

I’m no business economist but I’m able t 
figure out that the office which loses 1,500 out 
of a total of 10,000 circulars loses $30 worth 
of stamps and stationery, and printing worth 
many times $30, the time of the office clerks 
who get the matter out, and then—the biggest 
loss of all—the loss of all the returns whi 
might have come in from those 1,500 letters 

A short time ago I read that the returns @ 
mail promotional matter may always be esti 
mated in exact ratio to the number of letters 
sent out. The loss of 1,500 letters makes 4 
big hole in the number mailed, so it must 
make a big hole in the returns. : 

Many business men seem to ignore ths 
phase of loss, serenely accepting a ma 
list as a mailing list, with little regard as (0 
whether it is accurate and up-to-date. 
post-office, however, is so concerned @ ut U 
matter that the Department offers to Tes 
mailing lists for anyone, at a cost of 60 
an hour to pay for the time of the ¢ 
who handle the work. The stenographer # 
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Here’s a Plant for You in Philadelphia at a Very 
Attractive Price 


Modern, Preferred Location and Ready for Occupancy 


This factory is of modern, concrete and steel in- Three Pennsylvania Railroad sidings; two squares 






dustrial construction, efficient layout; sprinklered. from Pennsylvania Railroad Freight stations, fifteen 3 
In the Frankford district (best labor vicinity) minates. be snenne beet Back eee o 
, } : 2S noto INO iladelphi: assen- 
with Elevated transportation and three surface anh ‘i SPOR Sees 
lines, single fare to all parts of the city. Housing ger station. Local delivery, 25 minutes from center 3 
facilities excellent. of city. 
S A ,O 3 
even cres O an quare feet ui ings 3 
Main Building: 4-story concrete, dicen con- ft., saw-tooth roof, about 20-ft ceiling; area, 7,s5¢ 
struction, metal window sash, two 6,000- lb. eleva- square feet. 3 
wees 1 extra elevator shaft, tog “Lina 3 Separate Mill Building: 2-story and basement, 44 x 143 
+ ae ’ . yas 
f aft nd toilet facilities. This pul ag de IS - 241 ft., slow-burning construction, 1 line of middle 
> 10 : mo 
a wit lines of columns and 20-ft. dt Tota! columns, 13-ft. ceilings, elevator, 19,000 square 
oor area, about 81,000 square feet. Ceiling heights feet. Siding runs entire length of building. 
13 ft. on the 3 upper floors and to ft. 6 in. on the ; ‘i RRA TES ‘ 
lower floor. Siding at car level, with loading Power Plant: Includes 2 Sterling boilers, installed 3 
platform. 1918, 296 H. P. each; 1 Buckeye engine, 200 H. P., 
: ? with W estinghouse generator, 150 K. W.; 1 Porter- 
_ Main Shop: 107 x 274 ft., heavy steel construc- Allen engine, 100 H. P., with Westinghouse gener- 4 
tion, with two 1o-ton Cleveland traveling cranes. ator, 75 K W.; compressors, vacuum pumps, fire 
go" window surface, 40-ft. lantern roof, 25-ft. pumps, etc. Also Public Service current. 
average clearance. Mezzanine can be swung ‘ e . 4 
- po tate “a Garage: 58 x 33 ft. 
in at little extra expense. The area of this build- : ie acta 3 
ing is about 30,000 square feet. Siding enters Stable: Two stories, 24 x 33 ft. | 
this structure with depressed track; room for Additional Buildings: 2 story, 34 x 74 ft.; one 4 
two cars. story, 26 x 58 ft.: one-story, 48 X 32 ft. ~ 
Adjoining Shop: Heavy steel construction, 70x 107 Sprinkler Pond: 76 x 76 ft.; 30,000 gallon tank. | 
TI lant is ready for immediate occupatior It is our 3 
+ + Tier str ” of r > nd n terr 
inte lispose of 1 ) at @ price at 1 on te 
ill attracti\ Gladly give you fullest informatior 
¢ thor 


spection. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK CHESTER D. ROTTNER & CO. } 
807 Fifteenth Street or 1421 Chestnut Street 3 
Washington, D. C. Philadelphia I 
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Vhen writing to INTERNATIONAL BANK or CHEST D. Rottner & Co 1s nention Nation’s Business 
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75 HP Morse Silent Chain. The first reduction of a double reduction drive to 
elevator leg. The ideal elevator drive 


A Power Saver 
for Power Users 


In almost every industry, Morse Silent Chain Drives are 
widely used for power transmission and speed reduction. 


98.6°7, Sustained Efficiency 
Positive Speed Ratio 
Quietness At All Speeds 
Ease of Application 
Minimum Maintenance Cost 
Minimum Space Required 


Over 4,000,000 HP installed, one-quarter to 5,000 HP, 6,000 
RPM to 250 RPM. Especially adapted to short centers. 


The.new Morse publication, No. 28, ‘‘Grain Handling,’’ shows 
interesting applications. This or publications relating to other 
industries mailed on request. Write nearest office. 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., U.S.A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


Atlanta, Ga., 702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co. Denver, Colo 211 Ideal Bldg. New York, N. Y 50 Church Street 
Baltumore, Md. 1402 Lexington Bidg. Detroit, Mich 7601 Central Avenue Omaha, Neb., 727 W. O. W. Bidg., D. H. Braymer 
Birmingham, Ala, Moore Handley Hardware Co. Louisville, Ky.. 516 W. Main St., Ed. Morton Co. quipment Co 
Boston, Mass 141 Milk Street Minneapolis, Minn., 413 Third St., Strong-Scott Philadelphia, Pa 803 Peoples Bank Bidg 
Charlotte, N.C 404 Commercial Bank Bidg g.Co. Pittsburgh, Pa Westinghouse Bldg 
Chicago, Ill 112 W. Adams Street New Orleans, La., 521 Baronne St. A. M.Lockett San Francisco, Cal Monadnock Bldg 
Cleveland, Ohio 421 Engineers Bldg Co. St. Louis, Mo. 2137 Railway Exchange Bldg 


Toronto, 2, Ont., Can., 50 Front St., E., Strong-Scott Mig. Co 
Winnipeg, Man., Can., Dufferin Street, Strong-Scott Mfg Co 








| name of the post-office where the firm me 


| way to the dead-letter office and in most cases 
were returned to the senders. In this jp. 


| partment cannot even locate. 
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blamed for so many mistakes that it’s mp 
freshing to know that some errors are eg 


I mean. 
One such mailing mistake occurred in 


when a country firm producing choice home. 


preserved fruits sent out an expensive printed 
announcement to a selected list of 5,009 
sible customers. Through an error, the re. 
turn address of the firm gave the name of a 
picturesquely named country town near the 
farm where there is no post-office, 


ceives its mail was left off entirely, while the 
small village given in the return address js 
not even listed on the postal maps, 

The fruit-preserving company will neve 
know what sort of response those 5,000 cir. 
culars brought. The responses, addressed tg 
the country village, undoubtedly found their 


stance, the firm’s biggest loss will probably 
come because the possible customers will lose 
interest in a firm which the Post Office De. 


An attempt was made to have the Pos 
Office Department make special provision for 
the forwarding of the letters, but this request 

| could not be complied with. It would have 
| necessitated giving special instructions to every 
| worker in the four dead-letter offices in the 
| United States, and would have slowed up the 


| entire service. 
Mistake That Occurs Often 


| ip saan prize mistake—one that occurs 

4% frequently, the dead-letter office says—s 
that of getting mailing lists mixed, addressing 
several hundred letters intended for Pitts 
burgh bankers, to Philadelphia, for instance, 
The names and street addresses are unknown 
in Philadelphia, so the whole consignment ar- 
rives at the dead-letter office, if there is no 
return address on the envelope. 

I’ve been in a business office long enough 
to know that revised mailing lists aren't a 
ways obtainable for every set of letters sent 
out, but I believe every cent spent in cor 
recting mailing lists pays good dividends 
Sometimes I think the man I work for could 
well afford to put a little less time into the 
wording of his sales letters, and think a littl 
more about whether all of those letters wil 
really reach business prospects. : 

Certainly no one should be more inlet 
ested in the mails than the man who & 
pends on the mails for his business. Yet my 
employer wouldn’t bother to read beyond th 
title of a postal bulletin, unless it happened tt 
be about rates. No closely printed 
bulletin telling him something of real 
to his business could ever drag him a 
from the sporting page. : 

Postal bulletins occasionally call attention 
the comfortably conceited habit of some im 
of using only the firm name and 
every time their address is printed in adver 
tisements and as a return on mailing malltt 
These business houses seem to think it 
to their prestige to be listed simply 4s 
and Harder, New York City; or as Soft 
and Co., Chicago. It costs the Post 
Department $500 a day, in New York 
to look up such incomplete addresses. 
| post-office calls it giving directory sgh” 

The business man doesn’t have to wong’ 
Uncle Sam has an additional $500 a day @ " 
in the post-office, but he might worry 
realized that mail is delayed when it mus 
held for directory service. Orders dont 
in as quickly as they would if his ¢ 
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with figures, but they are interesting. 
tmaster general’s report for last year 

that checks, drafts, and money orders 

found in dead letters during the year amounted 
to $3,546,842. These weren't circulars or 
form letters; they were letters containing 
money. 1 wonder how long it would take an 
accountant to figure out how much real loss 
those misdirected checks and drafts involved? 

The post-office doesn’t cash them so the 
actual money is not lost, but there was 
delay in shipment of orders on account of the 
misdirection of these letters. There was un- 
doubtedly some impairment of credit through 
delayed payments, interest was lost on the 
money while it was in transit, and in many 
cases customers were probably lost. 

An outstanding example of mailing care- 
lessness which came through the hands of 
the dead-letter office occurred when a check 
for $165,000 was mailed by a railroad com- 
pany to a southern lumber concern to pay 
for ties. The envelope was incompletely ad- 
dressed and was lost. Interest on the account 
was running, the lumber company wanted its 
money, and the railroad knew the money had 
been sent. Finally the dead-letter office was 
authorized to locate the letter by telegraph 
and it was found in an eastern city, waiting 
to go through the regular dead-letter channels. 

I hope Mr. McFee reads this, and I also 
hope some of the executives who blame their 
employes for all mailing mistakes read it, too. 
Mailing mistakes cause bigger losses than 
many of those executives realize, and some- 
times the executives are somewhat responsible. 





The Rayon Boom 


AYON gleams in the trade journals, shines 
from the newspaper headlines, and makes 
a bright spot in international affairs: 


GREAT BRITAIN PUTS DUTIES ON RAYON 
GERMANY BRINGS ARTIFICIAL SILK PLANT TO 
THE UNITED STATES 
FLORIDA, ROCKAWAY AND RAYON! 


“The Florida real-estate boom and the more 
recent Rockaway skyrocket may pale into in- 
significance,” suggests Textile World, “in com- 
parison with the rayon boom.” 

The demand for rayon is great and its 

future is assured, but the journal fears infla- 
tion, and hints that “if all the prospectuses 
of ‘Proposed rayon-manufacturing companies 
which have been typed, mimeographed or 
printed during the last year were placed end 
to end, they probably would reach from 
Kalispell, Mont., to Elmira, N. Y.” 
German processes for producing artificial 
silk are new—different from any in use in 
this country. They are said to be changing 
methods of making these goods from the 
viscose process (the dissolving of wood pulp 
ma strong alkali and the treatment of the 
resulting solution with dilute caustic soda) 
and can produce fabrics out of rayon fiber 
without chemical treatment. : 

In Great Britain, Courtaulds, the greatest 
es Producers in the world, are also the 
ro English silk weavers. When the duties 
Ch ise and import) were imposed by Mr 

urchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
was e 
~ would advance 
lds to profiteer as a result of the 

Thee between excise and import taxes. 

wane showed a complete lack of knowledge. 
her vm of the past would have shown 
the Vieen — like their American interests, 
stable sé Company, have always stood for 
the a ae _ ae any efforts on 
Profiteer at-the oy ants and others to 








xpected, reports Silk, that “the excise | 
prices as many expected | 


ense of the users of rayon.” | 
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TRANSPORTATION 


CORD TIRES 


This Great New Transportation Tire 
Will Save You Thousands of Dollars 


To those truck owners who have been looking for 
a more reliable and longer wearing tire, this an- 
nouncement of the new Fisk Transportation 
“Fillerless’” Cord will prove of great importance. 


The chief feature of this tire is its extra strong, 
extra flexible and durable body of ‘‘Filleriess’’ 
cord fabric. This new cord fabric is produced in 
the Fisk factory under their own patented process. 
This improved method of construction eliminates 
cross threads or fillers, controls the spacing and 
tension of cords and uniformly surrounds the cords 
with rubber. 


As a result, tire life is prolonged, and a more ef- 
fective protection against tire interruptions is 
gained. 

Mount Fisk Transportation “‘Fillerless’”’ Cords 

on one of your trucks and you will soon 


discover that these new tires will mean 
much lower tire costs to you in the future 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 
Chicopee Falls Mass. 









When writing to Tu Fisk Tire Company, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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Get a FISK 
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AllsteeI Desks 


N Allsteel desk is an 
ins piration—gives zest 

to the day’s work and prestige 
to itsowner. Richly finished ia 
olive-green or mahogany with 
bronze trimmings and dura- 
ble, green battleship linoleum 
top, they are the last word 
in beauty and convenience. 


Measured on the basis of cost 

per year, convenience, or 

prestige building appearance 

—the entire Alisteel line is a sound 

: investment. The A /isteel mark is your 

| ee guarantee of permanent satisfaction. 
Write for the new GF 
Allsteel Desk Catalog 

The General Fireproofing Co. 

Youngstown, Ohio 

Canadian Pient: Toronto, Ontario 

Dealers Everywhere 





Siiladlags sb. 





Paste 1S acai ett ea 








————eme Afiach this coupon to your firm letlerhead 

The General Fireproofing Co., NB 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Please send me without obligation a copy of The 

GF Allsteel Desk Catalog 

Vame - 

Firm 

> Street No. 


City —- Stat 
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No Man’s Land 


BUS 


OTWITHSTANDING the great wars 
that have been fought out in one way 


and another over their boundary lines, 
there are a surprising number of patches of 
no man’s land to be found in almost any day’s 
work for the Government. There is a tiny 
bit of it, labeled “‘personal services,” for ex- 
ample, in Revised Statutes 3709. 

Probably you do not know anything about 
R. S. 3709, so let us hasten to explain. R. S. 
3709 authorizes minor executives of the Gov- 
ernment to issue proposals for competitive 
bids to furnish whatever the Government may 
require in the way of “supplies and service, 
other than personal services.” 

And here are some of the things they ad- 
vertise for, taken at random from a list: 
Abrasive paper, acid, aluminum ware, coin 
bags, rock salt, vacuum apparatus, vellum, 
X-ray supplies. 

Not long ago, a proposal came from a gov- 
ernment bureau, which read like this: “To 
translate Greek, Lithuanian, Czechoslovakian, 
Jugo-slavian, Rumanian, Serbian, Arabic, 
Hawaiian, Japanese, Magyar, Esthonian, Ben- 
galese, Finnish, Albanian, Latvian, Bulgarian, 
Chinese, and various Filipino dialects, from 
the foreign into the English and from English 
into foreign at such times as service may be 
required during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, at the rate of........ per word.” 

Now, as the statute does not envisage, 
seemingly, “personal services” as a proper sub- 
ject for competitive bidding, the imagination 
seizes upon the other horn of the dilemma 
and tries to determine whether the order is 


for “supplies” or “service.” “Supplies” 
means typewriters, carbon paper, lead pen- 
cils—such things as that; while “service” 


might be thought of as building or transpor- 
tation. But the business of organizing for- 
eign tongues into English, and disorganizing 
the English language into languages that seem 
appropriate only for deportation, does not 
seem to fit into either category, and so the 
untrained imagination had to seek help. 


The Cool Official Takes a Crack 


N OFFICIAL of the Civil Service Com- 
mission was sitting coolly at his desk. It 
might be that this curious proposal belonged 
among the personnel, after the manner of Saul 
among the prophets, and so this cooi official 
might as well have a crack at it. 

To our suggestion that the business slightly 
resembled personal, not to say professional, 
service, the official replied, ‘‘Undoubtedly.” 
Upon pointing out to him the proposal which 
placed it in the category of carpentry and 
drayage, he said, “I never heard of such a 
thing.” And he admitted to having been 
sitting there for twelve years. 

True, however, to the spirit and practice of 
all, government bureaus, which try in their 
way to be very helpful, he passed us on to 
somebody else. The gist of everybody's in- 
formation was that they had never heard of 
such a thing. Perhaps, they suggested, the 
Personnel Classification Board could throw 
some light on the status of translations. So 
then to the Personnel Board. The time was 
around noon, and only one lone girl sat at a 
desk, nibbling a cheerless cracker. 

“Where is the Board?” 

“Out at lunch.” 

“Could you answer a question about classi- 
fication?” 

“No. But if you want to wait 

Outside somewhere you pick up a copy of 
the Classification Act and find translators in- 
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in Government 


cluded in “Clerical, Administrative, and Fiseg | 
Service,” along with editors, photographers 
typists, traffic clerks, and many other esti. 
mable people. 

Then to a bureau of the Interior Depart. 
ment. “No,” the Chief Clerk said, “competi. 
tive proposals are never issued for such sop. 
vices as that.” You show him one. “We 
our accounting officers would never pags ; 
voucher on a contract made like that.” 

But what did the Bureau of Babel have ty 
say for itself on the issuance of the Proposal 
in question? It spoke up well, and sounded 
reasonable: “The purpose of the requiremen 
in the statute is twofold: 

(1) To give all the people of the Unites 
States an opportunity of doing business with 
the Government ; 

(2) To secure supplies and services for the 
Government at the lowest possible price. . .. 
The services of a translator in general cap. 
not be termed or classified as personal services 
to such an extent as to keep this bureau from 
complying with the statute above referred jg 
We can get our doctors that way, if we wan 
to. 

And one of the officials pointed out a cay 
in which he claimed they had actually gy 
their doctor that way. 


Squash Borers Like the Poor 


_ - THERE any way of getting a decision a 
to what constitutes ‘personal services’ w- 
less a government officer asks for it?” This 
time you have followed your imagination into 
the Treasury Department. 
“No,” is the answer; 
ask.” 

“Tell me this. What determines and defines 
personal services, character of the work 
method of employment?” 

“Character of work.” Without a momet 
of hesitation or a wavering of the eyelash th 
answer came. And the official in questions 
a young man you would pick out among: 
thousand, at face value, for straight thinkin 
and square dealing. 

It sounded reasonable. 

“Then translating, for example, has tk 
same character as floor polish and dry good 
It can be advertised for in the same cat 
gory?” 

He thought so. 


“and they wont 


“Tt is a little more lit 
typewriting,” he amplified. ‘“The work is dom 
according to a certain specification. 
document to be translated is the specifitt 
tion.” 

“But typewriting, in the appropriation at 
is included under that phrase ‘Personal % 
vices in the District of Columbia in act 
dance with The Classification Act of 19%. 

“That is a little different,” he said. 

“The method of employment might be@ 
ferent.” 

There is no difficulty about a deadlock! 
colloquy that ends in a laugh. “Anyhow, thi 
is the usual way,” he said. 

The Government does try hard to be hel 
ful. Even state governments. A lady 





to the Department of Agriculture of Nott 
Carolina, for example, to know what abe 
her squash borers, which were carrying 0” 
precisely the same fashion as in the days 
Jonah’s gourd. 

The reply read: 
have with you. 
garden.” 

So long as one may have such a 
sympathy between the lines, what mattes | 
if they can’t answer our tiresome quem) 


“The borer you will alvi 
I have them in my ® 
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pale Daniel Webster Highway, near 
i Nashua. 


The G-E Highway Lighting Units, 
ht bed placed on topmasts, 40 feet above 
jail Redes te coe ce soars soveatios the road, furnish plenty of light 


yb, Rate—end every installation without glare. You can motor 
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Skinner Bros 
Steam Coil 
Heater 














Costs Less and Saves Most 


Economy with the assurance of satisfactory 
performance, always gives to Skinner Bros 
Steam Coil Heater, the preference when 
equipment is being considered for manufac- 
turing enterprises of every size. 

Skinner Heaters are individual compact units 
constructed in the floor type and the inverted 
type for overhead suspension. They are ef- 
fective because of their scientific, simple con- 
struction. No outside pipes or ducts are 
used for air distribution. Fan operated by 
any power available. 
steam at high or low pressure. They are 
portable and can be moved from one place to 
another. Completely assembled before ship- 
ment. Easy to install, most economical to 
operate and the maintenance cost is exception- 
ally low. Performance is positively guaran- 


Economic Force in | : : 
the Nation’s Industry | ‘ X JE OUGHT to get good service, now 


Use live or exhaust | 


| 
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teed when installed as directed by our | 


engineers. 


Consult Our Engineers 
Our staff of engineers without obligation will 
advise with Executives, Engineers, Superin- 
tendents and Managers concerning heating, 


ventilating and air conditioning systems for | 


mills, factories, plants, foundries, shops and 
buildings of every size and type. See our 
Exhibit in the Fourth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Nov. 30 to Dec. 
5, 1925. 


The Newest Edition of Skinner Bros Steam Coil 


Heater Catalog sent on request 


Skinner Bros 


Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Home Office and Factories 
1430 S. Vandeventer Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Eastern Office and Factories 


120 Bayway, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


SALES OFFICES AND BRANCHES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


en writing ft 


| . ° 
will be acquired by the employes. 
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Letting Employes Buy the Bank 


By F. R. KERMAN 


Assistant Vice-President, Bank of Italy 


it’s to your own interest.”’ 
Customers frequently made such 
remarks as this to employes of the Bank of 
Italy last winter. This was just after the 
bank’s “employe ownership” plan had been an- 
nounced, late in the fall of last year, and arti- 
cles were appearing about it in the newspapers. 

As a matter of fact no one really knew then 
just how the plan would work. It remained 
for the practical application to demonstrate 
its value. The first half year of its operation 
has been completed and there has been time 
to check up results. Six months, to be sure, 
is a comparatively short time, but it has been 
long enough for some definite figuring and 
some reasonable forecasting. 

One question which only time could an- 
swer was: How would the employes them- 
selves benefit from it? The plan called for 
setting aside 40 per cent of the bank’s net 
earnings to finance it. The financial benefits to 
employes depended on the amount of profits. 

The financial results of the plan at the end 
of the first half year of its operation can be 
summed up as follows: After the bank had 
added $1,000,000 to its surplus it was able to 
set aside $397,692 for the purchase of stock 
for its employes. To this amount, employes 
added out of their salaries $133,767. Thus 
the bank had to purchase, in all, $531,459 of 
stock. And this amount was purchased on a 
day agreed upon by the executive committee 
and the board of directors. The market price 
on this day was $295 a share—not as low as 
on the day the plan went into effect, but much 
lower than its present value. 

Take the case of a clerk who has been 
working for the bank two years and receives 
a salary of $225 per month. Under the plan 
he subscribed to all the stock he was entitled 
to, contributing 12 per cent of his own salary. 
The net result in his case has been this: For 
$162 which he contributed himself, he re- 
ceived stock worth $489 at $295 a share, the 
price at which it was purchased by the bank. 
His stock is now worth something like $536. 


Bank Wins 15,000 Customers 


\ OREOVER, the bank itself and its stock- 
- holders have materially benefited. The 
bank has secured under its operation 15,000 
new depositors, 2,000 more than the average 
semi-annual increase in the past. The volume 
of deposits has increased $10,000,000. The 
dividend rate has been increased from 14 to 
15 per cent, and $1,000,000 has been added 
to surplus. When the plan went into effect 
the bank’s stock was quoted at $247; after six 
months it was around $325. 

The plan not only provides for the pur- 
chase of stock by the employes but it in- 
cludes a scheme for rotation of officers where- 
by, every five years, subject to the approval 


of the directors, the president retires, be- 
comes a member of the board, and a new 
president is named from among the higher 
officers. Then, all along the line, the officers 
move up one. 

It was under this provision that A. P. 


Giannini, who was chiefly responsible for the 
plan, resigned as the president of the bank 
at the time of its adoption. 

As announced then, under it, ultimately, a 
controlling interest in the capital stock., . 
It is ex- 
pected that eventually the board of directors 
will be composed entirely of past presidents, 
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men who have come up through the Tanks ay 
employes. 

By the provisions for the practical oper. 
tion of the plan, the bank sets aside 49 per 
cent of its net profits at the end of each gy 
months’ period, and to this amount are adde 
sums contributed by the employes out 9 
their salaries. The total is then used to pur. 
chase Bank of Italy stock. Each employe 
entitled to such portion of the sum contrib. 
uted by the bank as his own contribution 
bears to the amount contributed by all 
employes. 

The employe’s contribution is not in every 
case wholly from salary. The plan has bee 
quite closely hinged to various other em 
benefit plans which were previously in ¢. 
fect. One of these is called the Extra Com. 
pensation Plan. It provides for a minimyy 
of 5 per cent addition to an employe’s salary 
after his first full year of service, and 1- per 
cent increase thereafter up to a maximum of 
10 per cent. This applies only to employa 
receiving $6,000 a year or less. 


Clerk Makes 6 Per Cent More 


é Feedage in the case of the clerk that hy 
been mentioned, his extra compensation 
amounted to 6 per cent. And as extra con 
pensation he was credited with $81 worth o 
stock, purchased at $295 per share. Ths 
came out of the $397,692 of stock that th 
bank bought with its own funds, and then 
he was entitled to another share in the propor 
tion the total amount of both his contrib. 
tions bore to what remained of the $397,6%, 
after extra compensation had been credited 
to all employes. Actually his total contriby 
tions amounted to $243, of which $162 cam 
from his salary. And he secured in stod 
under the plan, as already stated, $489. Hal 
he been employed for 6 years, instead 0 
only two years, and thereby entitled to th 
maximum allowance, 10 per cent, he woul 
have received stock worth $597, reckoned 2 
$295 a share. 

The employe may not subscribe less thi 
3 per cent of his annual salary, nor more thi 
10 per cent plus 1 per cent for each year cor 
tinuous employment. In no event may ® 
subscribe more than 30 per cent. 

Besides the extra compensation plan, bat 
solely on length of service, there has pit 
viously been in force a means of providine 
additional compensation to employes who a 
getting $2,400 or less a year and who have 
families to support. The stock-ownership pH 
is related to this, too. An employe comit 
under this classification is entitled to ad 
tional stock in proportion to the number @ 
dependent children he has. And if he nett 
money, the executive committee and the boatt 
of directors are empowered to advance him! 
loan on his stock holdings. 

It has been estimated that if a man fort 
five years of age, who is receiving @ salary ¢ 
$1,800 a year, avails himself of his maxim 
stock-buying privileges, he might at the a 
of sixty-five retire and continue to recel 
the equivalent of his salary for the rest of 
years in stock dividends, and he woul 
same time qualify for compensation 
bank’s plan for pensioning old em 
This would work out proportionately for 
employe receiving less than $6,000 4 year. 

The plan provides definitely for the fis? 
cial future of evéry one of the bank's ¢ 
ployes, from the lowest to the highest. 
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business 


TO WIN back to success from the 
edge of failure requires foresight 
as well as courage. The man who 
will save his business in the face 
of disaster is the man who plans 
carefully for its future. Who safe- 
guards the priceless records on 
which business is based. 

He will protect inventories and 
invoices necessary to collect in- 
surance, His accounts receivable 


NATION 





are collectable on the day after 
the fire. His correspondence, speci- 
fications, ledgers and receipts are 
ready to begin business anew. 
The certified and measured rec- 
ord-protection of all Safe-Cabinet 
products is predetermined by the 
severest laboratory tests ever used 
in safe-making. Business records 
receive the same protection on the 
day of the fire as on the day the 


BUSINESS 


THE COMEBACK 


Safe-Cabinet product is installed. 

The results of exhaustive re- 
searches into fire danger, and 
accurate knowledge of the un- 
realized importance of business 
records is at your disposal 
through the Safe-Cabinet Man. 
His services are sought and used 
today by thousands of businesses, 
large and small. Telephone him 
today, or write to 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY, Marietta, OG: 





The The 
Safe-Cabinet Safe-File 
86 sizes and Protection 

models plus 


convenience 





THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY of Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto, Ontario 





The 
Safe-Desk 
Gives protection 
from fire 








The Safe-Cabinet 


Drawer-Sate Vault-Door 
Certified Proved and 
protection labeled 





MADE BY THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF RECORD-PROTECTION DEVICES IN THE WORLD 
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Two Hundred Packers 





Rely Upon General Box Service 


EAT PACKERS must have a depend- 
able source of supply of boxes and 

crates. Two hundred—from large to small— 
rely upon the twelve factories of General 
Box Company to keep them supplied. 
They find definite, money-saving advantages 
in the Pioneer Boxes and Crates designed 
by General Box Engineers. 
One packer, for instance, whose distribu- 
tion is limited to one state, found that our 
service saves him $9048.00 a year. In even 
a small business the saving possible through 
proper shipping methods may be quite 
worth while. 
Just write that you want—without cost to 
you—a General Box Engineer to look over 
your shipping methods. He will present to 
you a written report on-the improvements 
that can be made and the amount of money 
vou will save. Let us send you, also, ““Gen- 
eral Box Service’’—bulletins telling how 
these engineers have saved money for man- 
ufacturers in many industries. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
504 North Dearborn Street - Chicago, Illinois 


Factories—Bogalusa, La., Brooklyn, N. Y., Cincinnati, 

Ohio, Detroit, Mich., East St. Louis, Iil., Illmo, Mo., 

Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., New 
Orleans, La., Sheboygan, Wis., Winchendon, Mass. 











What Pioneer 
Boxes Are 


Pioneers are boxes 
or crates made of 
thin, tough lumber 
and strapped with 
three or more steel 
wires of great 
strength. The wires 
are stapled on. The 
staples are anchored. 


The boxes (or crates) 
are made in many 
sizes and shapes and 
are delivered in flat 
folding form. 


Pioneers are used 
by leading shippers 
in almost every in- 
dustry. 


Receivers like these 
containers because 
of the simplicity of 
opening and unpack- 
ing—and re-using. 


A booklet ‘‘Incom- 
ing Shipments’”’ cov- 
ers the subject of 
proper boxing and 
crating from the 
receivers point of 
view. Sent free, on 
request. 
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it was adopted just one exemption was 


The author, Mr. Giannini, was excluded from : 


its benefits at his own request. 


Some devel. 


opments already indicate that the plan gives 


incentive to greater effort. Every bank hus 
a certain percentage of “shorts” and “overs” 
as they are called, overpayments and under. 
payments by its tellers. Since the Bank of 
Italy’s employe-ownership plan has been in 
efiect the percentage has been less than eve 


before; in other words, a new record of efi- 


ciency has been established. 

One important qualification in the practical 
working out of the plan is that employes 
shall not actually own and control stock yp. 
less they have been with the bank twenty 
years. Up to ten years of continuous em. 
ployment, the stock is held by a trustee 
pointed by the bank, and for ten years after 
that the trustee exercises the voting priv. 
lege on the stock. The trustee has the priv. 
lege within the second ten years of buying jt 
back should the employe desire to dispose of 
it. If an employe leaves the bank, he is pai 
the market value of his stock. Dividends m 
the stock the employes obtain are to be paid 
in cash at the end of each quarter. 

It is estimated that employes will own or 
hold in trusteeship a majority of the bank’ 
stock within five or six years’ time. This de. 
pends, naturally, on how things work out, to 
what extent the bank increases its capitalize. 
tion, what the earnings are, and how many 
avail themselves of their full privileges. If 
is apparent that employes will not control the 
voting rights or the stock for some time. 


Draining Farm Profits 


NCREASE in the purchasing power of the 

farmer is a fair index of national pros 
perity. Business, by cooperation, can do 
much to increase this power, contends Th 
Jowa Homestead, while, on the other hand, 
other factors often work to decrease it. 

Two of these destructive factors are high 
taxes and high interest rates. “The busines 
man who seeks prosperity in full measur 
must bear in mind that factors other than 
the price paid for crops enter into the 
farmer’s purchasing power.” 

Some of the farmers had a big margin dur 
ing the last year. The Price Current-Gram 
Reporter hears, through St. Paul Pionew 
Press, that sales of automobiles out of th 
Twin Cities and covering the territory from 
eastern Wisconsin to the Rocky Mountains 
during the spring and summer were the great 
est ever made in that territory and one ds 
tributor speaking for North Dakota reported 
April, 1925, sales to have exceeded those for 
the entire year 1924. 

The Commercial & Financial Chronidl 
brings out similar testimony for farm pm 
perity: “An average cash balance of $1,024, 
the margin of cash receipts over cash & 
penses, was returned to owner-operators B 
1924 on 15,103 farms surveyed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 
tion to this margin, says the Departmell 
these farms increased inventories of ctf 





live stock, machinery and supplies $181, mak 
ing an average return of $1,205 for the ue 
of $17,260 of capital and labor of the farmet 
and his family. These farms also proguy 
food and fuel consumed on the farm 
mated to be worth $266 on the average. 
Department, under the date of June 24, cot 
tinues: ‘This is a somewhat better -" 
than in 1923, when a similar survey on 16,1 
owner-operated farms averaged a cash s 
of $890, increased inventory of age 
produced food and fuel worth $265 on 
amounting to $17,490.” 
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Some Press Comments 
On U. S. Chamber 


“No one,” says the Baltimore Sun, “can ac- 
cuse the U. S. Chamber of Commerce of a 
lack of thoroughness. It is now conducting 
a series of hearings in 
the Rocky Mountain 


Whose States, to be followed 
Merchant by others in the middle 
Marine west, in an effort to 


bring the best judgment 
of those parts to bear upon the merchant 
marine problem. That puts it all over the 
ignorant British, who have never thought of 
asking the help of the English and Scotch 
farmers in boosting the British merchant 
marine out of its slump.” 
The Boston Transcript reprints the Sun’s 
observations but under the heading: “It’s 
Their Marine Also.” 


The deep and dark mystery surrounding 
Secretary Hoover and his activities has at 
last been penetrated by George T. Odell, who 
explains what it is in 
The Nation. 


NATION’S 





Secretary | 


_ “ee Hoover, it appears, is a 
eper- super-being—a ‘“‘super- | 
Business business man.” He is 


hatching a conspiracy— 
in which “propaganda and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Engin- 
eering Council, and various trade associations 
were the instruments at hand’’—to enable 
business to do what it has hitherto been afraid 
to do because of the Department of Justice 
and Federal Trade Commission. ‘‘Moreover,” 
Mr. Odell observes, “instead of having a free 
choice in the matter of quality and style we 
shall be bound to the narrowest possible limits 
of standardization under the scheme that is 
now being carried out.”” Mr. Odell concludes: 
“The consuming public may wake up some 
fine day and discover that it is in the grip of 
great price-fixing combinations that control 
every necessity of life and most of the lux- 
uries as well. Certainly the Hoover plan will 
make such combinations feasible, and who 
shall say them nay?” 


In The Country Gentleman Walter Burr 
proposes a series of State Business Confer- 
ences “in the interest of the big rural busi- 
ness of the states of the Union.” He points 
out that 40,000,000 people are directly con- 
nected with the farming business in the United 
States and that more than 6,000,000 plants 
are being conducted for the production of 
foodstuffs and the raw materials for clothing. 

“The thing,” says Mr. Burr, “ought to be 

done, and can be done. For the next few 
years our energies in public work should be 
expended in finding out the right sort of 
program to advance rural business and work- 
ing to make the program effective. 
: ‘For such a state conference,” he adds, 
there can be secured men such as Secretary 
Hoover and Secretary Jardine, and representa- 
tives from the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and from the national offices of 
the big associations, including the farm or- 
Sanizations. Specialists in various lines can 
‘ placed on the program for discussions and 
instruction in rural business methods which 
will make for a new prosperity.” 


_ The State News, of Topeka, quotes another 
x ansas paper, The Leader, as saying: “There 
seems to be considerable debate as to whether 
this is President Coolidge’s first or second 
term. While the unexpired term was acci- 
ental, we know his last was not. Ex-Presi- 
ent Harding was scarcely cold in the grave 
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Federal Supervision Safeguards 
This Standard Form of Investment 


Based on our fundamental industry—Agriculture 


not only to meet the urgent needs of American Farmers for long- 


[: SETTING UP the Federal Land Bank System, Congress sought 


term land credit, but also to create a standard form of investment 


suitable for large and small, trained and untrained investors. 


Con- 


gress surrounded this new type of security with every safeguard which 
a century of experience could suggest and endowed it with extra- 


ordinary advantages. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Safe—Marketable— Completely Tax-Exempt 


Denominations: $10,000, $5,000, $1,000, $500, $100 and $40 


These requirements safeguard the 
money of investors in Federal Land 


Bank Bonds: 


Loans can be made only to those who 
actually cultivate or are about to culti- 
vate the land mortgaged. This elimi- 
nates the land speculator. 


Loans are limited to 50 per cent of the 
appraised value of the land plus 20 per 
cent of the insurable value of the per- 
manent improvements. 


Before borrowing from a Federal Land 
Bank, a farmer must seek membership in 
thelocal FarmLoan Association,madeup 
of borrowing farmers who know him 
and his farm. No loan is granted until 
the land has been twice inspected, first 
by the Loan Committee of the local 
Association and then by Government 
appraisers, appointed by and respon- 
sible to the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


The application must be approved in 
turn by the local Board of Directors, 
the Chief Appraiser of the Federal Land 
Bank and by the Executive Committee 
of the Bank officers. 


Stili further steps are requisite, before 
the Federal Land Bank can use the mort- 
gage as the basis for an issue of Federal 


Land Bank Bonds, 


The original application, the local loan 
committee’s report and the Land Bank 
appraisers’ reports are forwarded to the 


Federal Farm Loan Board. Once more, 
all the documents are carefully analyzed 
before being finally approved. No indi- 
vidual or group of individuals along the 
line has any personal interest in make 
ing the loan. 


The Government not only gives the 
twelve Land Banks the closest super- 
vision, but through representation on 
the Boards of Directors participates in 
their management without, however, 
assuming financial obligation. Having 
provided all these safeguards, Congress 
proceeded to endow Federal Land Bank 
Bonds as “Instrumentalities of the 
Government of the United States” with 
complete exemption from “Federal, 
State, Municipal and local taxation”. 
This exemption extends to the income 
from the Bonds. 


These Bonds are eligible investments 
for all fiduciary and Trust funds under 
Federal administration. They are also 
acceptable at par as security for all pub- 
lic deposits including Postal Savings. 


The confidence of the investing public 
is evidenced by the absorption of more 
than one billion dollars’ worth of 
Federal Land Bank Bonds. 


A block of Federal Land Bank Bonds 
will strengthen any diversified investe 
ment fund and often increase its net 
earning capacity. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 


Springfield, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. 
Wichita, Kan. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Columbus, S. C, 
Houston, Texas 
Spokane, Wash. 


Louisville, Ky. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Write today for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 de- 
scriptive of these Bonds, addressing nearest Federal Land Bank or 


Chas. E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS, Washington, D. C. 





When writing to Feperar Lanp Banks please mention Nation’s Business 
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in Seven League Boots 


EALIZING, in comparatively recent months, its exceptiona] 
geographic location and extraordinary natural advantages, 
Daytona Beach is now striding swiftly into the front rank 


of Florida cities. 


Comprising the three formerly 
separate municipalities of the 
richly productive Halifax Coun- 
ty—Daytona, Daytona Beach 
and Seabreeze—Daytona Beach 
now plans to transform the wide 
Halifax River into a great com- 
mercial harbor. It has voted a 
$2,000,000 bond issue for a new 
paved highway direct to the West 
Coast. It is creating a beautiful 
city park to extend the mile 
length of its water-front, paral- 
leling the world-famous bathing 
beach which gave the city its 
name. Seventy-one miles of city 
streets have been paved and 84 


miles of sewers laid. 


These, and many other not- 
able improvements, private as 


well as public, mark the tre- 
mendous progress of Daytona 


Beach. 


DAYTONA BEACH has 
nearly quadrupled in population 
since 1920; has tripled its bank 
deposits in five years, and this 
year will more than double its 
last year’s building operations. 


These are facts which suggest 
to the man of business acumen a 
most promising field for his 
activities. And this is especially 
true when you realize how mod- 
erate are land prices in Daytona 
Beach today. 


Come to Daytona Beach. Or 


write for information to 


DAYTONA BEACH 
FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach Chamber of Commerce 
201 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


or booklet- 





When writing to 


Daytona, Florida. 


Name 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
your illustrated booklet. 


" Address 


Daytona Beacn CHamBer or CoMMERC! 
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when the National Chamber of Commerc 
commenced grooming Coolidge for Preside 


And it can be truthfully said, they did thei. 


work well. . . . We assure you if the Cham. 
ber of Commerce believes that it is exped; 
to continue President Coolidge they will gy 
it regardless of terms.” 


John A. Simpson, president of the Ok. 
homa Farmers’ Union, delivered an address 
at Salina, Kans., to other farmers a shor 

time ago, in which he 


A had something to say 
aee about various kinds 9j 
hi j governments. 

iewpoint “In every country” 


he observed, “there are 
two governments—the industrial and the 
political. Government is only organization 
The industry that doesn’t have organization 
doesn’t have anything but anarchy, The 
Political always rests on the Industrial. The 
industry that is not organized does not have 
anything for the political to rest on. 

“For exdmple: You select this man to go 
to Congress. He goes to Washington. He js 
assigned to his seat. He discovers in a short 
time they are discussing a bill on the tarif 
question. There are some 200 pages of this 
tariff question. On page 89 it refers to certain 
tariff on manufactured articles. He doesnt 
just understand, so he makes a lot of que. 
tion marks. His seat mate has been there 
about ten years. One day he says to him, 
‘Where can I find out about these things? 
The seat mate says, “You go down just acros 
the street a little ways and you will find th 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce building and go 
to room 359.’ He goes down and confers with 
them and gets what information he wants 
The man you elected to Congress represents 
political government. That committee repre- 
sents industrial government and the political 
rests on the industrial.” 





Transfer of Departments Will Be 
An Asset to Industry 


bg Patent Office and the Bureau of Mines 
have been placed in the Department of 
Commerce under the executive direction 0 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
Electrical World refers to the transfers 3 
“two very positive and hopeful steps in the 
reorganization of government departments, 
and looks for improvements as a result: 

“In particular, it is to be hoped that the 
Patent Office will be able to expedite is 
routine procedure and retain its competetl 
personnel, for it should be an asset and m0 
a stumbling block to the rapid development 0 
industry. 

“The Bureau of Mines has done notablt 
work in the past and under the new arrange 
ment will be in a still better position 
benefit industry. .. . 

“Waste in government should be eliminateé 
as well as waste in business, and an auspicio® 
start has been made.” 

Secretary Work, in- recommending transier 
of the Bureau of Mines, is quoted by he 





Commercial & Financial Chronicle as say% 
that the transfer “has been resolved upon® 
part of the program of better grouping 
Federal functions, according to that maj@ 
purpose, it being proposed to create m 
Department of Commerce a division empl 
ing activities of the Government scie 
and economic research in aid to industry. | 

“The primary objects of such ue 
are, of course, to secure economy in admis 
tration and more efficient relationship 1 
public.” 
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ation, 
“1. Ce N IOWA shoe dealer writes —" 1 here ought to be a law 
is JB coreamcns rue. | FA co limi he ses of shows.” 
have Pe ieee te As a people, we have come to expect the Federal Govern- 
° ment to perform economic miracles. “Pass a law” has 
80 become the national panacea. 

e is . ‘ 
short If we think the price of wheat istoo = puts tt, “The Government lacks rapid- 
tariff 7 es oer ee low, we say to Washington —"‘Please ity of decision.” Which is proper. It 

f thi ‘" genet > Tapes raise the price of wheat.” If we think can’t cut corners. There must be de- 
| this at the price of sugar is too high, we say to bate. Even red tape- Business must 

wees Set ee boa Washington _"Please lower the price make quick decisions. 

pes Be Stee of sugar.” Yet we go blithely ahead, asking 
ques- ' We ask Washington to lower the Washington to enter new fields of busi- 
there NS ANNOYED freight rates and in the same breath re- ness activity. We forget that every 

) him By quest higher wages for railroad labor. entry requires more laws, more office- 

rings? a VIET TACTICS We haven't yet thought of a glorious holders, more expense, more taxes. 

s Openly Critictee third law compelling the railroads at . F 
wes yD: Propaganda my the sarne time to pay higher dividends More ingen, oe San 
nd the Aon Tactiessness.” —and to pay them oftener. Ec h hich {hi oh 0 

d eR ‘ ki al strikes at that which has m this 
ji & 18 HELO UP Asem we asking too much © our Nation great —individual reward for 
‘Ss with Re . legislators? They are not — individual effort. 
sen. ate aanere The cynic says that the ey opr ng Our national legislative mill will 
resents oe “re is : at i cant grit ding again. A large part 
repre- cruly represents. It does truly FeP- of its grist, by far, will deal with busi- 

it} resent—and therein lies its great a - 
olitical sn ness questions; your business and your 
s' ngth. . * 
neighbor's. 
But it can no more repeal economic sd ae : 
For this is an economic age——an age 
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law than it can repeal the laws of nature. 
WASHINGTON is just a great 

crosssection of American citi- 
zenry —hard-working, honest, doing 
its best under a deluge of instruction 


in which industry has become so inter- 
related that a law directed at one activ- 
ity extends out and on, affecting a score 
of others in unlooked-for industries 


and localities. 


” 


from all of us, the burden of which is . 
A* IMPERATIVE need today 1s 4 


—"There ought to be alaw..- 


Last 


proposed in this land of the free, where 
already there are 1,900,000 on the 
statute books. 

We have come to ask Congress to do 
everything from enacting 4 maternity 
bill to running a three-billion-dollar 


merchant marine. 


We 


created the greatest form of Govern- 


ment 


political mechanism to operate busi- 
ness enterprises. 


better understanding of the grow: 

ing relations between Government and 
business, and also a better appreciation 
of the dependence of every industry 
upon every other. NATION’S BUSI- 
NESS is a magazine devoted to this end. 
It is published in Washington by the 
largest business organization in the 
country, and is founded on the belief 
that anything which is not for the 
public good is not for the good of 

business. 

That the value of NATION'S Bust- 
NESS is recognized by American busi- 
ness men is attested by this publica- 


year 100,000 new laws were 


forget that our forefathers who 


of all time did not design that 


The checks and balances, designed 
irculation of 


to protect political liberty, by their very 
nature prevent efficient operation of 
business projects. As Herbert Hoover 
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Where Ignorance 


Is Folly 


It Is Bliss to Be 
Wise 


There is no bliss to that ignorance 
which prevents your knowing when 
the first onset of disease gets a hold 
on your system. 

Like a spark, it may, if neglected, 
develop into the flame of chronic 
disease. 

You should know. You should 
keep a check on your health condi- 
tion. If you know you are healthy 

-knowledge is bliss. 

Our service gives you this knowl- 
edge—keeps a periodical check on 
the state of your health, as revealed 
by urinalysis. 





Life?” 
today. 


If not, write for a copy 
We will send it to you free. 


National Bureau 
of Analysis 


F. G. Soule, President and Founder 
N.B. 115 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 


National Bureau of Analysis, 
N.B. 115 Republic Bldg., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send mea copy of “The 
Span of Life,” without obligation. 


Name 


Address 








Have you read “The Span of 








‘Making Weather Forecasts Pay 
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HE WEATHER MAN is an honored 
and respected financial adviser. His 


services can actually be measured in 
dollars and cents by business men in all sorts 
of occupations. 

The president of a real-estate company 
his secretary phone for the predictions 
each morning and instructs his janitors of 
the apartment houses which he handles ac- 
cordingly. 

An ice-cream manufacturer uses the daily 
temperature predictions to govern the quan- 
tity of ice-cream he makes, and saves large 
sums by elimination of waste. Coal dealers 
follow the forecasts and get their splint, 
lump, egg, chestnut, pea, buckwheat and run- 
of-mine varieties on hand to be able to meet 
rush orders for a blizzard, thereby saving 
dollars for themselves and suffering for those 
whose bins might have been empty. 


} 


nas 


Helps Landlord Save Money 


NE REAL-ESTASTE man in Detroit re- 
- cently wrote the Weather Bureau of the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture the following 
letter in expressing his appreciation for the 


free service furnished him by his local 
weather station: 
We use this information in connection with 


heat costs in a building of very large ground 
area where the steam is supplied by another com- 
pany. Knowing our occupancy in square feet, 
the mean temperature each morning, and the 
cost of steam determined from meters, we are 
enabled to work out a heat factor for the build- 
ing based upon a unit of 10,000 square feet occu- 
pied and 1° difference of temperature inside and 
outside. 

The big gain which we make by having this 
information is that we are enabled each morn- 
ing to give the engineer in charge the amount 
of the heat factor for the day before, and he is 
continually attempting to reduce this factor, at 
the same time keeping the tenants comfortable. 
It keeps him on his toes as to wasting heat 
through overheating the building, having radi- 
ators on in unoccupied spaces or spaces where 
heat is not necessary, and other reasons. 

Comparing results between this year and last 
year up to the week ending January 24, we 
have made an actual saving of over $2,800 on a 
cost of $8,430 for last year, in spite of the fact 
that our weekly occupancy has averaged 3,300 
square feet per week more than last year and 
that the outside temperature has been approxi- 
mately 3° colder. This year’s cost has amounted 
to approximately 67 per cent of last year’s cost, 
and we feel that it is entirely due to know- 
ing daily what the costs are and being able to 
take advantage of this knowledge. Your service 
is a real one—reflected in our case, in dollars 
and cents, and we appreciate it. 

Out in Iowa the Weather Man has become 
the staunch ally of many industries. One 
manager of a large macaroni and cracker fac- 
tory in Davenport finds out each morning 
the relative humidity for the next day. If 
the Weather Man promises a dry day, he 
makes his arrangements to bake and pack 
ginger snaps and cookies because they will 
therefore absorb less moisture. 

The manager of the Davenport high-school 
cafeteria gets the weather forecast each morn- 
ing by telephone to determine the quantity 
of food she shall prepare for the day. If the 
weather is good, many of the 1,200 children 
in the school go home, and she is thereby 
saved expense. 

Sportsmen in many parts of the country 
besiege the local stations near their camping 
grounds for forecasts in order to determine 
the time at which they will go duck-shooting. 


Burrau or Awanrysis please mention 
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This is particularly true at the stations along 
the Canadian border. Cold spells in Manji. 
toba and Minnesota drive ducks southward 
over Iowa and Illinois and such forecasts seng 
the hunters to the lakes of the latter states 
When the larvae of the Mediterraneay 
moth get into a flour mill the manufacture 
must shut up shop for several days while 
the insects are being gassed. But a miller 
Williston, North Dakota, had a happy ide, 
He asked the local Weather Man to let him 
know when the temperature would drop 
below —20° for several hours. 
When a sufficiently cold period was fore. 
cast, he drew his fires, protected his ma. 
chinery, and opened the doors and windows 
over one night. He r.ported all the moths 
and most of the eggs were frozen, and it was 
unnecessary to repeat the process for two 
years. He was therefore saved the loss of 
operation of his mill for several days, as well 
as the expense of the chemical insecticide 
and the attendant process of fumigation. 
Manufacturers of hard candies study the 
temperature records of a town over a period 
of several years before they build a factory, 
as certain atmospheres are too humid for the 
product to be uniformly successful. In some 
cases where manufacturers have not been 
wise enough to realize this danger, they have 
been forced to install machinery to dehumid- 
ify the air of the factory at an additional 
cost of $10,000 or more. 
At Fort Bliss, near El Paso, Texas, hay 
stacks are protected the year round from rain 
by tarpaulins thrown over them. In th 
spring of the year a great deal of damage 
was done to the tarpaulins by the heavy 
winds. 


How Minister Uses Forecasts 


NE ARMY officer consulted the Weather 

Man and saved the Government about 
$5,000 annually. He found out that during Feb- 
ruary, March, April, and May there is never 
more than half an inch of rainfall, which, d 
course, wouldn’t damage the hay a great deal 
So he arranged to have the tarpaulins cate 
fully folded up and put away during thos 
very months when the winds would have done 
them the most damage. 

One minister with modern ideas in Sy 
cuse, N. Y., uses the weather predictions 2 
an unusual manner. His church is always 
crowded on days when the weather is od 
good enough for golf or motoring or Mm 
stormy enough to keep people at home. » 
he gets the forecasts on Saturday and if th 
weather is his ally for a good congregatit 
he does not bother to advertise. 

If the weather is going to be wonderful # 
that he must compete with the lure of the 
out-of-doors or if so stormy that he mus 
tempt people from their comfortable homé 
he publishes special announcements of tt 


4 
E, 





sermon and attractive musical programs ™ 
get them to church. 

During the World War, the Santa Fe Rai: 
way had to use zinc chloride as a substitut 
for creosote to preserve its railroad 0 
Zinc chloride is very satisfactory ™ 
regions, but leaches out where there 1s @ 
humidity or rainfall. 

The railroad found itself with 2,5000 
ties treated with zinc chloride at the close ¢ 
the war, so with the use of a weather @# 
the ties were apportioned out for ws? 
regions where the annual precipitation * 
small, and thereby great saving was © 

In the state of North Carolina a ¢ 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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Shippers save from 
two to ten days and 
thousands of dollars 
by routing their 
trans-Pacific ship- 
ments through the 
great ports of Wash- 
ington and Oregon 








The door to Amencas 


Jastest growing market 


The spectacular increase in our Orien- 
tal trade is the most striking feature of 
our foreign commerce in recent years. 


While Europe’s share of our total 
exports has fallen off greatly since 
the war, our exports to Eastern Asia 
were five times greater in 1924 than 
before the war. 


Asia now absorbs one-eighth of our 
exports —$665,600,000 worth. She sends 
us one-fourth of our total imports— 
$985,000,000 worth. 


To the Pacific Northwest this rapid 
growth in Far East commerce is ot 
particular significance. 


For the ports of Washington and 
Oregon are the natural gateway to 
the Orient with its tremendous, almost 
unlimited, consuming market. 


They are the nearest American ports 
to the Orient —from two to ten days 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. 


<The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 


ting ¢t 


nearer. Shippers to and from the Orient 
save substantially in time, insurance and 
interest charges by using the Pacific 
Northwest route. They are able to meet 
better the requirements of Oriental buy- 
ers who almost invariably demand quick 
delivery of products they import. 


The Pacific Northwest ports are also 
nearer by rail to the Atlantic seaboard. 
Their natural harbors and harbor facili- 
ties are unsurpassed. 


With the “immutable law of the short 
haul” in their favor, the Pacific North- 
west ports have established dominance 
in foreign trade on the Pacific Coast. 


Yet, their present foreign commerce 
of half a billion dollars annually is but 
a foretaste of the future. As the curve 
of Oriental shipping sweeps steadily up- 
wards, the ports of Washington and Ore- 
gon look westward, across a busy Pacific, 
to tremendous things beyond. 
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AComplete Mathews Conveyer System Handling a Paper Product from 
Raw Material to Finished Stock. 


‘Buy 


‘Foot-Years’ not ‘Footage’ 


of Conveyers 


AVING decided that a conveyer system would 
be a good thing for your plant your next 
query is, “What will it cost?” 


When you have quotations in hand make your 
comparisons on the basis of reasonably expected 
service rather than a price-per-foot. 


The price-per-foot standard is all right if the 
components of each foot of conveyer are given— 
strength of frame, bracing, number of rollers, etc., 
so that it is plainly understood what is being 
bought at “so-much-a-foot.” 


For instance, the number of rollers is a variable 
of the cost, and where “better rollers and more 
of them” is a fixed policy as in Mathews Con- 
veyers, a higher price is to be expected on a given 
installation. 


Before buying, get all the data on which to 
make a per-foot analysis. Then you can safely 
buy on a per-foot basis—you will then be in a 
position to buy “Foot-Years” of service. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


(Formerly Mathews Gravity Carrier Co.) 
ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Atlanta, Anderson, S. C., New Orleans, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle. Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ort. 


_ 

















The 


Mathews Roller 


Here is one end of 
a roller from a 
Mathews Gravity 
Conveyer. 


Note the rounded 
end. Compare the 
neat, “mechanical” 
construction of this 
roller with other 
carriers of this type. 
The end of the tube 
is rounded down 
over the housing for 
the ball bearing, 
makingitimpossible 
for the housing to 
get loose or come 
out. The end of the 
axle is slotted to 
drop into the frame, 
serving as a brace, 
making it more 
rigid and eliminat- 
ing cotter pins. 














MATHEWS | 


Conveyer Systems 


Increase Plant Profits 


hen writing to Matuews Convever Company please menti 
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which supplies power and light to a number 
of cities and industries uses its steam 
only when water is not available for hydro. 
electric-power. They watch the weather fore. 
casts and rainfall reports, especially qurj 
periods of drought, and are thereby able to 
shut down their steam plants and draw on 
their water reserves for their power earlier 
than they would otherwise be able to do. 

The president of the company reports that 
by using forecasts during the drought of 
October, 1921, he was able to save about 
$1,000 for that one period alone. 

In Canton, N. Y., the local weather fore. 
casts are being used successfully in regulating 
the heat in an incubator having a capacity of 
7,000 eggs. They have proved particularly 
valuable when high easterly winds are ind. 
cated, as such winds increase the difficulty of 
heating the incubator. 

A canning company in Grand Junction, 
Colorado, consults the Weather Man toward 
the end of the season to find out whether the 
weather will be favorable to ripen the late 
tomatoes and orders his cans accordingly, in 
order not to have a supply left on his hands 
at the end of the season. 

Wind velocities, average annual snowfall 
and annual maximum temperatures are used 
by some fire insurance companies for deter- 
mining their rates for particular towns. 

Owners of brickyards have been savers of 
shekels, too. They say that large sums of 
money have been saved by heeding warning 
of coming temperatures which would freez 
wet bricks before they are put in the kilns 

In many of our northern states, companies 
request their local weather bureaus to notify 
them when the temperature falls below a 
pre-determined minimum at _ which me 
should be required to work out of doors. A 
foreman could, of course, watch a thermome- 
ter and decide the matter, but the local sta- 
tion is more satisfactory as it is impartial. 





Hudson’s Bay Company 


HE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY te: 

cently opened a new London warehouse 
and, at the same time, celebrated its tw 
hundred and fifty-fifth birthday. 

In 1670, King Charles II granted to Princ 
Rupert and to his party of “adventurers 
the charter which brought the Company into 
being. It gave them sole right to trade with 
the native tribes on the shores of Hudsm 
Bay, to build forts, establish laws and impos 
penalties, to maintain ships of war and “malt 
peace and war with any prince or people nd 
Christian.” 

They built the forts and enforced the law 
and penalties of the wilderness. And the 
traded. Yearly, three or four stout Britis 
ships carried cheap British goods to thi 
savage land for barter with the Indian 
Profit accrued, though small at first, and th 
French claimed the territory. 

Not until the Treaty of Utrecht did 
France relinquish all claim to the Huda 
Bay territory—and not until Canada becam 
a British possession, in 1763, did the Com 
pany’s prosperity rest really secure from for- 
eign aggression. 

The Company took its place as a busines 
without privilege in 1869, in return for # 
indemnity of £300,000, a 7,000,000-aere gral 
and possession of its forts, “factories ® 
trading-posts. Its activities today are ent 
mous, its influence wide-spread and great, a 
its department stores in Winnipeg, Vancoué 
and other large centers second to none® 
variety and quality of merchandise and 8 
luxurious equipment. 
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SAFETY SPRING CATCH 











276,000 and still going— 


276,000 trips out and back—20 a minute with a 
75-pound load. And the Globe-Wernicke file 
drawer at the last count was still going, smoothly, 
easily. 


The life of the correspondence file is in the 
drawer slide. Globe-Wernicke drawer slides are 
equipped with wide, free floating type rollers that 
distribute the load over a wide bearing surface. 
That’s the secret of their wear-resistance and easy 
manipulation. 


Globe-Wernicke linoleum-topped steel counter 
height correspondence files serve a double pur- 
pose. When grouped they do duty as files and 
counters or partitions, a two-fold service that 
saves time and office space. 


= Globe-Wernicke files use the same drawer 
slide. 


Let your next files be permanent—Globe-Wer- 
nicke files. 


For further particulars mail this coupon. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Slobe-Wernicke 


When writing to Tue Giope-Wernicke Ce 


CLOSE UP VIEW OF GLOBE-WERNICKE DRAWER SLIDE 
FLOATING WIDE ROLLER BEARING 
/ WIDE ROLLER BEARING 


Business organizations in the towering Union Central 
Building, Cincinnati, use Globe- Wernicke office equip- 
ment to shorten their work and increase their efficiency 








FLOATING WIDE ROLLER BEARING 


WIDE ROLLER BEARING 


Globe-Wernicke Celluloid an 
gular tab guides linked with 
the efficiency of counte: 
height files make filing and 
finding convenient and 100% 


visible, Ana the colored 
tabs in the Rainbow System 
of Selection spotlight the 
zone of inquiry — Pome 
hunted records leap int 
sight. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Globe-Wernicke Co. 

Box 13 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send me your Office 
Efficiency Handbook and _ information 


concerning Globe-Wernicke Counter 
Height Files using Celluloid tab guides 
and the Rainbow System of Selection 
NEES. 5.0 Sree ee 
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“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 





Orient 


and ‘Round the World 
Sailings Every 
Saturday 


Magnificent oil-burning President Liners de- 
part from San Francisco every week for the 
Orient and Round the World. 

They provide the most frequent and most 
luxurious Trans-Pacific service. 

Calls are made at Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, Sing- 
apore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, Bos- 
ton, New York, Havana, Colon, Balboa and 
Los Angeles. 


Optional Stopovers 
The regular sailings from all these 22 major 
world ports enable passengers to enjoy unique 
stopover privileges. 

Remain in any country you choose be- 
tween the arrival of your liner and the sail- 
ing of a subsequent Dollar liner. 

Thus you may call on business connections 
entirely Round the World, having sufficient 
time for the necessary transactions and yet 
completing the entire trip quickly and with 
the most efficient expenditure of time. 


Rare Comfort 


These palatial liners are luxurious and com- 
fortable in every respect. All rooms are out- 
side deck rooms—those with private baths 
predominate. 

The public rooms are delightful, the decks 
are spacious and the cuisine is world-famous. 

There are also fortnightly sailings for Cali- 
fornia, the Orient and Round the World from 
Boston and New York via Havana and Pan- 
ama. A fortnightly service returning east- 
bound from the Orient as well. 

For fyll information communicate with any 
ticket or tourist agent or with any of the 
United States or foreign offices of the 


STEAMSEUP LUNE 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
177 Siate Street, Boston, Mass. 

112 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 
101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
626 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh MacKenzie, G. P. A. 

Robert Dollar Building, Department M1711 
San Francisco, California 
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Coruscations from Canada 


Solons of the Canadian Parliament Make Allowance for 
Original Sin and a Love of Bells, But 
Not for Excess Railroads 


They come from York and Kootenay, 
From Yukon and Glengarry, 

And down at Ottawa discuss 
The cat and the canary. 


N THE SENATE of Canada, the Hon. Mr. 
Dandurand reported an amendment to a 
bill intended to insure kindness to animals, 

providing a penalty for any person who mal- 
treats any “cattle, poultry, dog, domestic 
animal or bird,” etc. 
Suppose : Hon Reseda Loug- 
the Cat Eats the heed wanted to know: 
C Why not include man- 
ey kind in that?” 

Ricut Hon. Sir Greorce 

E. Foster: They are provided for. 

Hon. Mr. Beautreu: I would like to ask the 
Minister whether a person who forgets to give 
his canary water or grain would be held re- 
sponsible under that provision? 

Hon. W. B. Ross: Five years in the peniten- 
tiary. He will be hanged. 

Hon. Mr. McMeans: What about white mice ? 

Hon. Mr. Beautteu: May I put a question 
to the Honorable Minister? If a person left his 
house without providing food or water for his 
cat or canary, would that person be responsible 
under this clause; 

Hon. Mr. DanpuRAND: Yes. 

Hon. W. B. Ross: He would get five years in 
the penitentiary 

Hon. Mr. Betcourt: Suppose the cat eats the 
canary ? 

Hon. Mr. Beautreu: . . . How far are you 
going with this amendment? You compel a man 
to keep in mind the duty of providing during 
his absence for any living thing he may have in 
his house, even the fleas. Where are you going 
to stop? An animal is an animal. 

And if the human woman heart 

Would smuggle in some fancies, 
They'll nab the frills and freeze the thrills 
That go with gambling chances. 


Hon. Str James LouGuHeep: Honorable gentle- 
men, among the many effects of original sin in 
the human breast is the 


All Sense ee roe geo I will 

not put i own as a 

of Human Nature crime. It seems to be 
Lost human nature, or the ex- 


ercise of that resourceful- 
ness which is implanted within all men and 
women, particularly women. If they can smug- 
gle articles of fancy clothing from the neighbor- 
ing republic into this country, even though such 
articles might be purchased at a much lower 
price in Canada, they will do it. 

Hon. Mr. Betcovurt: It gives them a genuine 
thrill. 

Hon. Sir James LovucGHeep: Yes, it is done 
with thrills and it is done with frills, and I am 
satisfied that no law will suppress smuggling. 
It is as old as the human race and it will con- 
tinue as long as it is forbidden. . . . The drafts- 
man of this bill had evidently tasted blood, and 
as he went on to prepare and develop the statute, 
the lust for blood seemed to increase. He 
worked himself up into a state of indignation, 
of frenzy, in which he loses all sense of human 
nature, human kindness and generosity, and fair 
play. Let me give a sample of the accumulation 
of penalties—of pyramiding of penalties 

Hon. Mr. Lyncu-Staunton: The only thing 
they don’t do is to cut off his ears 

Hon. Sir James Lovcueep: Fancy our wives 
and sweethearts, returning from the other side 
with $200 worth of goods, being subject not 
only to this forfeiture and this summary con- 
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viction of an indictable offense, but Possibly ty 
ten years imprisonment... . 
Hon. W. B. Ross: When returning from ty | 
United States I used to be asked the questig, 
whether or not I had anything to report to the 
customs and they might take my word for it » 
they might not. They might examine my bay 
But now the question is: “Did you buy ayy. 
thing when you were in the United States?” 
; . A man who has gone to the United Sta. 
may meet with some accident. He may get jj 
clothes wet. He may have to buy a new suit g 
clothes and throw away the old ones. Wo 
he have to pay duty on the clothes he was wey. 
ing to cover his nakedness? And if he bought, 
bottle of whisky and drank it before Teaching 
the border, would he have to pay customs duty 
on that? j 
Hon. Mr. Betcourt: Or on his meals? 
Hon. Sir James LovuGueep: Or forfeit th 
bottle ? 
Hon. Mr. Ross: He would have to pass thi 
up, I suppose. 





Now to our Sister of the Snows 
A carillon they’re giving, 

While some go croaking of expense 
And take the joy from living. 


Hon. J. K. King (Kootenay), Minister @ 
Public Works for Canada, was giving ih 
House of Commons an itemized statement @ 
expenditures for the tower of the new patie 
ment building at Ottawa, when Sir Henig 
Drayton interrupted: 

“At the present time, what possible jus 
fication is there for spending such an amu 
as $63,930 in bells?” Re. 

Mr. Krvc: I think there is justification fork 

Sir Henry Drayton: If my honorable frie 

thinks there is no tem 
Purely i nay at all, iit 
. gardless of our 
Gold Paint and jy thinks he is to 
Luxuries rings on his fing 
bells—well, we 
go on with the rest. The sheet metal 
to be put in the tower but— : 

Mr. Coote: How many bells are to be 
the tower? 

Mr. Kino: Fifty-three. ; 
Mr. Kennepy (Glengarry): What is & 
of the largest one? : 
Mr. Kino: Eight tons. : 
Mr. Coote: Who is going to ring the? 
Have you a man here who is qualified? J 
Mr. Krxc: Not yet. ‘ 
Mr. GranaM: It depends on what @ 
ment is in. a 
Sir Henry Drayton: What is the 68 
cost of a bellringer to run the carillon? 
Mr. Krivxc: About $2,000. 4 
Stir Henry Drayton: Seriously, I 
Government should reconsider some . 

lus 





items. They are purely gold paint and 
Diamonds are a first-rate thing if you caa 
them— 

Me. Boys: Perhaps a_ rearrangement 
seats might work an improvement. 
er’s Chair might be placed in the middle® 
Chamber and the seats arranged in @3 
circular manner, as they are in the Ch 
Deputies in Paris. ; 

Mr. Krxc: The estimated cost of ee 
was over $50,000, and I thought we had ¥ 
back away from it, for the present, anyWas 

Sir Henry Drayton: Would not (8 
cheaper than the bells? 3 

Me. Krixc: My honorable friend will be p® 
of those bells. 

Mr. Kettner: I would suggest to the # 
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Bacs.. 
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On land 


or sea, in the air | 
or underground 


Rope, 
2 ee 


VERY modern means Yet transportation is 
of transportation but one field of industry 











BAKELI 


REG. U.S. PAT. 


“| THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 


depends on Bakelite. 


For Bakelite possesses 
strength and assures 
the dependable insu- 
lation which makes 
speed with safety 
possible. 

Hundreds of manu- 
facturers have found 
in Bakelite the one ma- 
terial that combines all 
the qualities essential 
to such products as 
those here illustrated 
—and many more. 


B 
oO 


REG. U. S. PAT, OF F. 


BAKELITE 


is the registered trade mark 
for the phenol resin prod- 
ucts manufactured under 
patents owned by the 
Bakelite Corporatic 

It is an exclusive trade 
mark and can be used only 
on products made from 
materials manufactured by 
the Bakelite Corporation. 
It is the only material 
which may bear this fa- 
mous mark of excellence. 


in which this“ material of 


a thousand uses’ now 
serves. In its pure 
form, as a molding ma- 
terial, in sheets, rods 
and tubes,asa varnish, 
enamel, lacquer or ce- 
ment, our Engineering 
Department is con- 
tinually perfecting new 
uses for Bakelite. 

We would welcome 
an opportunity of dis- 
cussing its possibilities 
with you. 


“The Story of Bakelite,” by John Kimberly Mumford, is a fascinating and 
educational story about the discovery and development of Bakelite 


May we send you a copy? 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue 
New York 


636 W. 22d Street 
Chicago 


OFFICE 
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OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Advantages of the West's Fastest-growing Industrial City— No.1 











“The Industrial City 
of the Pacific Coast’’ 


“This is the industrial city of the Pacific Coast, Jim, and from 
up here on the City Hall you can get a splendid idea of the 
industrial, business, and residential sections. 


“Half-way between Canada and Mexico, looking through the 
front door to the Orient; Oakland is the only logical location 
for your Pacific Coast plant. 


“We investigated the entire coast in volume during the past five 
before we located in Oakland, years. 
That was five a and our “Railroad lines come into Oakland 
Pacific Coast business has trebled, on both eastern and western sides 
due to the better service we give Sethe ci 
al of the city. 
the trade, as against shipping from 
back east. We serve the major por- “Have your engineer investigate 
tion of the eleven western states Oakland thoroughly and carefully 
quicker and cheaper from Oak- and while you are here get in 
land than is possible from any touch with the Chevrolet Motor 
other point. Company of California and the 
- ' a. Durant Motor Company of Cal- 
In our business quick service is ifornia « « they can both give you 
een epecees than econ- a lot of valuable information on 
“el of service, and is constantly what they have learned on manu- 
qecomning sore 40. With the a facturing and distributing from 
creasing tendency to keep stocks Oakland. Fisher Bodies are located 
down for a more frequent turn’ = pore and the Willys Overland is 


over, dealers buy on short notice 


building a plant. 
and want their orders delivered in 52 P 


a hurry. Because we can give this “Come on, I want to show you 
service from Oakland is one of the something of Oakland's harbor 
main reasons for our big increase facilities. 





A detailed industrial survey of Oakland has just been com- 
pleted, a copy of which will be mailed you on request. 


Write Industrial Department 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Oakland, California 


Wher ting to OaKLAND CuamBer oF ComMeERCE please mention 


S 
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that he have this work done around the 
ing when the House is not in session, 
frequently there is in the House a speech 


honorable Members feel it is impossible to lan 


to, and when they go to their rooms, ve 
they find under their window half a dozen men 
working. 
Mr. GraHaM: That is nearly as bad as the 
speech. 
Mr. KELLNER: Sometimes it is worse. 





And though Miss Canada admits 
Our Uncle Sam a brother, 

It is no sign that she’ll forget 
That England is her mother. 


Str Henry Drayton: . . . Now is it mm 
reasonable for France to expect that if we 
appoint a Canadian am. 

Whispers bassador to Washingtos 


and More Than ‘4t we should not aby 
appoint a Canadian 4m. 


Whispers bassador at Paris, and jf 
we do it in that case— 
Mr. Mackenzie Kino: . . . There isa 


deal of difference between “minister” and “ambgs. 
sador,” and the term ‘ambassador’ has never beep 
used by the Government that I am aware of, 

Sir Henry Drayton: . . . That was the tem 
that was used in the French press. “Minister 
is the same thing. My honorable friend says that 
it is not. 

Mr. Mackenzie Kino: It is not the sam 
thing—entirely different. Why do they har 
ministers and why do they in addition hay 
ambassadors ? 

Str Henry Drayton: My right honorabk 
friend is getting a little peevish. 

Mr. Mackenzie Kino: Not at all. The Hou 
of Commons is entitled to be dealt with ina 
rational way. 

Str Henry Drayton: I can get peevish just 
as quickly as my right honorable friend, and] 
might say some things with perhaps a little mon 
reason. 

Mr. Mackenzie Kinc: Say them. 

Str Henry Drayton: I do not know why ® 
have this sudden attitude of bad temper on the 
part of the Prime Minister 

Mr. Mackenzie Kinc: The business we have 
at Washington is ten times the business tram 
acted with France. . P 

Stir Henry Drayton: My honorable fries 
will find no better work can be done, although 
the expense will be greater if he is a minister 
But I do not think my honorable friend ® 
really touching the larger side of the questian 

. We have whispers and more whispers @ 
what the final outcome of Canada is to & 
whether she is to remain a member of the Br 
pire, or to be annexed to the United States. 

Some HonorasBLeE Memsers: Oh! oh! 

Stir Henry Drayton: Some honorable gentle 
men laugh. I am telling them that they W 
hear this being discussed. . . . I put this qué 
tion to my right honorable friend: Is ths! 
good time to raise this issue? 

Mr. Mackenzie Kinc: My loyalty is not® 
thin that I could not trust a representative 
Canada in any part of the world. 








| 





Sir Henry Drayton: My honorable frie! 
may think that is a first-rate answer, but 
not, and I do not know whether he means 
reference to loyalty as a jibe. I do not knot 
I have not said a word about his loyalty. 





And now there’s talk of how canals 
Both Fords and trains may menace, 

When Winnipeg a seaport is, 
Saskatchewan a Venice. 

Mr. Macrean (York): I challenge the PS 


Minister to come into my riding—I will go 
his if he will invite a 

This Wild and I challenge the 
F li Thi ister of Railways to # 
adage up on the public platiow 
Crazy Carnival! and suggest some @ 
remedy and not talk abt 

“rate structure.” To them “rate structure” 5 

fine term. 


Mr. ARCHAMBAULT: Did not my honorl™ 


mm’s Business 
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The Key to the Chicago Market— 
is The Chicago Daily News 


Metropolitan Chicago comprises almost 50 per cent 
of the total population of Illinois—and an even greater 
proportion of its personal wealth and buying power. 


Chicago is the richest, most compact and most eco- 
nomically served market in the middle west. 


Its most profitable buying power, as advertisers have 
proved by long and successful experience, is substantially 
and effectively covered by a single medium—The Chi- 
cago Daily News, which carries a greater volume of dis- 


play advertising than any other Chicago daily news- 
paper.* 


You can sell very nearly all of financially competent 
Chicago by using The Chicago Daily News alone. An 
advertising campaign in Chicago that omitted The Daily 
News would be Hamlet played without Hamlet. 


Advertisers who wish to succeed in this, one of the 
greatest and most compact markets in the world, should 
profit by experience and print their sales messages where 


they will be most effective; in the ““medium of proved 
returns — 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
First in Chicago 


*Because it paid them, advertisers bought in the first 8 months of 1925 
9,890,113 agate lines of display advertising in The Chicago Daily News. The 
next highest record for the same period was 8,011,741 lines. 























When writing to Tur Cutcaco Dairy News please mention Nation’s Business 
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LYON STEEL SHELVING 





Orderly Storage on lasting 


equipment cuts warehouse cost 


The warehouses of telephone companies supply 
many instances of the value of Lyon Steel Shelv- 
ing. So many parts must be stored, many of 
them are so small, the calls for them are so fre- 
quent that the storage must be orderly, secure 
and accessible without delay. 


In this installation, Lyon Steel Shelving has been 
utilized as a combination service counter and 
storage place. Back of the counter, back to back, 
stands row after row of Lyon Steel Shelving, 
carrying the myriad of telephone parts. The 
steel boxes shown are Lyon Products, also. 


Exclusive features of design make Lyon 
the strongest, most rigid standard steel shelving 
made. Lyon Steel Shelving is easy to erect or to 
take apart. Parts are interchangeable and stand- 
ardized. With shelves and dividers quickly adjust. 
able, infinite variations are possible. 


You can build from a small to a large installa- L 
tion with Lyon Steel Shelving. You can move yon 
. M4 > 74 “ , , ye ea 4 y 72 . . a 
it, if you wish. Try the Lyon way. You will Engineering Service 
have permanent, efficient steel storage equip- 
- re 1 ° Lyon Engineers will help you 

ment for your warehouse, stock or tool room if y 

P plan your storage needs. You 
you do. Investigate now. will get their recommendations 
— without cost or obligation 
to you—in blueprint form. 
Write us direct, or to our near- 
est office, and have a definite 
plan to build to, whether or 
not you buy complete equip- 
ment at once. 





For Every Storage Need 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. ROCHESTER 61 South Ave. CHICAGO 230 E. Ohio St. 
CLEVELAND 815 Superior Ave., East PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. DETROIT 149-159W.Fort St. 
PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. LOS ANGELES 3375S. Anderson St. NEW YORK 342 Madison Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart Bldg. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 
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friend vote for the purchase of the Canadian 
Northern ? 

Mr. Macrean: If I did I am sorry, ang 7 
have repented. 

Mr. ARCHAMBAULT: Did not my _ honorable 
friend vote for the Grand Trunk Pacific pur. 
chase also? 

Mr. Macrean: I think so, yes; but J am 
sorry for it. Where is my honorable friend on 
the question? Let him tell me now where he js 

Mr. ARCHAMBAULT: I voted against it. 

Mr. Maciean: Well, he is up a tree, all the 
same, because he is continuing the policy now 

We cannot unload this mess on the Board 
of Railway Commissioners. Parliament myg 
clean it up. The Prime Minister and his og, 
leagues have had that duty imposed upon them, 
and instead of discharging it they have the 
Minister of Railways with his two eggs in th 
new King Cafe going around serving the public 
and taking their orders for crow. 

Mr. ARCHAMBAULT: That is some bird, 

Mr. MacLean: . . . Now I want to tell the 
Minister of Railways how far water competi. 
tion is likely to go, and I am going to quot 
his predecessor, John Haggart, with whom ] 
sat in this House many a time discussing th 
question of water competition. He used to say 
to me, “Maclean, I have had engineers, the mos 
eminent in the world, come to me and say they 
are ready to canalize the country from Lak 
Superior to the foot of the Rocky Mountains 
and if you did that there would be hardly any 
traffic left for the railroads in this country.” 

—What we want in these hard times is to 
induce the American Government to start # 
once, with our cooperation, the development a 
the St. Lawrence waterway, the creation of se. 
ports on the lakes, and if necessary, even to 
canalize the country from Lake Superior to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains. Why, Joh 
Haggart used to say, “You might see a seaport 
on Lake Winnipeg,” and he had good reason 
for saying that. I have only two things to sy 
tonight, and I have only two things to say when 

I go to the country, and I hope to go. I wil 
tell the people that this mad dance, this wil 
frolic, this crazy carnival that is going on, with 
two railways, two headquarters staffs, two sé 
of lawyers, two propaganda and publicity depart 
ments, two systems of express, two systems d 
telegraphs, and two immigration systems, dupl- 
cation in every direction—all this must stop. 


The Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street Gets New Gown 


B hey are building large additions to the Bank 
of England, that famous institution whim 
cally nicknamed “the Old Lady of Threadnecdl 
Street.” ; 

The Bank has the prestige of antiquity as wi 
as of power. It was chartered in 1694, ant 
housed in Mercers’ Hall. From that position! 
had progressed, in so short a time as one yt 
to the more select atmosphere of “Grocers” Hil 

the Poultry.” Threadneedle Street was tte 
choice of the next generation, and later the Bas 
had become so weighty an item in the natiom 
economy that moving the old lady again seem 
impracticable. 

It is curiously enclosed within a “blind” wal 
constructed for defense at the time of th 
Gordon Riots of 1780. During the Chartist & 
turbances of 1848, two entrances also We 
closed up and, in addition to the detachment? 
night guards, “15,000 special constables im free 
coats, silk hats and with drawn truncheons, % 
ambulated round the Bank, while their adm 
ing families, mostly in crinolines, lined up 
Threadneedle Street and waved handkerchiets. 

In 1925, those who “perambulate around ! 
Bank” are mainly tourists in Palm Beach 9 
no hats, drawn sticks of chewing-gum, 
more-or-less admiring families lined up @ tou 
ing-cars. The Bank, guarding its secrets, 
world go by and is little stirred by ever 
Constables, crinolines and cars—what af 
these things to an old lady? Even her owa®) 
outfit is discounted and receives more 
from outsiders than from her. 
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Tiny pieces of platinum, — 
saved from telephone appa- 
ratus no longer in service, 
are refined to be used again, 








and platinum =~ 
— precious metals both | 


If a pound of platinum is worth saving, why 
not a pound of scrap iron? This thought is the 
magic touchstone that makes even base metals 
precious at the Western Electric telephone 
factory. 

But here modern alchemy is only one part of 
a highly organized battle against waste. Lost 
time, false motions in manufacturing, inefficient 
ways yield one by one. 


Saving labor, even in the 
task of salvaging waste. 
\ The lifting power of a 
magnet is here put to 
work, moving tons of 


Nor is this the work of just a few years. scrap iron, 
Your telephone today stands as a symbol of 
progress because generations of Western Elec- 
tric experience have helped to make it so. 





SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


When writing to Western Erretric Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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the moment you board 


an. 


exclusively first-class Santa 
Fe “all the way”—the 
shortest route between 
Chicago and California— 
through a sunny scenic 
wonderland. 

Fred Harvey through dining car 
— another exclusive feature. 
Through Pullman via:Grand 
Canyon National Park. 


5 daily trains to California on 
The Santa Fe. 


After California 
— Hawaii 





| W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager 

' Santa Fe System Lines j 
259 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois j 
Send me Santa Fe picture-folders of winter trip to | 
California. | 
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“ ARE WE drifting toward nationalization?” 
The Coal Dealer asks the question and 
vouchsafes no answer but an admonition to “look 
at England,” which is cited as an example of 
what “private management of a basic industry” 
has done in the way of causing collapse, so 
that “the government has been compelled to 
step in to regulate profits and insure a living 
wage for the workers, and that this policy of 
government subsidy and regulation leads straight 
to labor’s program of nationalization of natural 
resources.” 
Referring editorially to the possibility of 
nationalization of both anthracite and bituminous 
coal mines in the United Sites, The Iron Age 


makes the following statements: “It is well 
known that the United Mine Workers have 
been considering for a long time the idea of 


nationalizing the coal mines of the United States, 
both bituminous and anthracite. At the con- 
vention of this union in 1919 a committee was 


appointed to formulate a plan for this pur- 
pose. The main suggestion was the 
purchase of the nation’s entire coal resources, 


developed and undeveloped, for 4.5 billion dol- 
lars, and the administration of them by a Federal 
commission of mines, actual operation to be put 
into the hands of a technical group.” 

The basis of such a plan is that coal is a 
public utility and should be administered as 
such. This is considered “a far-fetched idea,” for 
coal mining, contends the journal, is “naturally” 
a competitive industry, while “municipal trans- 
portation, distribution of electric current, the 
use of the telephone, etc., are desirably made 
non-competitive.” Even in respect to these last, 
we “have not yet gone beyond state regulation, 
stopping far short of nationalization.” 

The question needs expert—not casual—opin- 
ion, the journal admits, but ventures to touch 
upon some of the prominent points. For ex- 
ample: “If the coal mines of the country were 
purchased, interest and amortization charges 
would begin immediately and would always have 
to be paid, whereas now the owners do not get 
anything if the mines do not earn anything. The 
undeveloped coal lands would involve an im- 
mediate capitalization of reserves that can not 
be liquidated inside of 30 years and consequently 
have theoretically no present value (or so slight 
as to be negligible); but their holders would 
never hand them over on such a principle.” 

Supposing the mines were nationalized, how- 
ever. What would be the result? 

For answer the journal points to the postal 
service aS uneconomical, administration of the 
railroads as ‘“‘a colossal and all govern- 


mess,” 


ment bureaus in every country as unable eco- 
nomically to conduct business 
3ut let us assume that a Federal administra- 


could be conducted with the 
same intelligence as that of the United States 
Steel Corporation. How would the fundamental 
difficulties be solved ? 

“What would be done,” the journal asks com- 
passionately, “with the 200,000 superfluous bi- 
tuminous miners ? 

“What would be done with restrictive and in- 
terfering legislation by the several states? 

“What would be done about mines that are 
operated by industrial companies for their own 
supplies ? 

“The proposal bristles with so many diffi- 
culties that we can readily understand why Mr 
Lewis, with his superior intelligence, does not 
indorse it. The high command of organized 
labor has no illusions as to the Government in 
business; no more than we 


tion of collieries 


have.” 


The Commonweal, a magazine of comment 
and criticism well outside the realm of business, 
quotes Mr. Lewis as follows: “Press accounts 


reviving a discussion of the theory of nationali- 


please mention 


Santa Fe System Lines Nation’s 


Trade Paper Digest 


Current Comment in the Business Press 









zation of the coal industry do not orig 
with the mine workers; they are primaril 
cerned only with the proposition of secur 



















in Congress shall depart from its policy 
through legislation, establish a semi-reg 
of the industry.” 

The animus of these remarks, asserts 
journal, is clear. “Mr. Lewis and those he F 
sents obviously do not care for Federal cg 
and are confident of their ability to battle 
for what they desire. If in England the 
program generally calls for nationalization 
mines, it is because the British Labor 
politically powerful, and has tended mo 
more to press its demands through the ext 
of state power and control. There is no 
apparent desire on the part of American y 
to develop an extra-economic organization, 
sole guarantee of lasting peace in the coal 
therefore, unless we care to face the prog 
economic exhaustion on one side or the 
is the gradual development of cooperationsg 
movement only in its infancy among us Re 
destined to grow ... .” ue 

Meanwhile, the public takes the anthracite 
strike calmly, and is using substitutes—bitk 
minous coal, coke, and oil. “Never, perhaps,” 
observes The Commercial & Financial Chrom 
icle, “has a shutdown been marked by less a 
dence of panic or even nervousness on the pat 
of the public than the present. Anthracite cm 
sumers, for one thing, have a larger proportion 
of their winter’s needs on hand than usual at ths 
time, and, basing their opinion on past exper 








ences, are confident that an agreement will ke 
brought about—through government interven 
tion, if necessary—before the danger point & 


” 


reached mee 

The demand for bituminous has increased, an 
also for Connellsville coke. According to Tk 
Oil and Gas Journal, New England is “declaring 
its independence of anthracite” as seen in “the § 
increase in domestic oil business recently. A 
big gain in the use of domestic oil burners i 
this district during the coming winter is for 
cast by the constantly increasing number of pé& 
mits for such burners being filed throughout th 
district and particularly in the suburban tem 
tory around the various large New England 
cities.” 


Russia Economically Better 
But Long Term Credits Ris 


‘TORIES about Russia selling to Italy, Frant 
\) Germany, Holland and the United Kingdom 
are “worth investigating to determine facts,” 9 
Modern Miller. “It was expected that Rus# 
would have 60,000,000 bushels of wheat to expat 

but that the Russian surplus will be used 

bearish features and possibly exaggerated is the § 
real fact to determine... .” 

From a “reliable British source,” the jours 
received the following in regard to wheat: 

“Germany and Holland have bought 150,00 
tons of Russian wheat for September-Octoltt 
delivery. Italy also has been a very large buy 
and the United Kingdom has _ bought sever 
cargoes at the price mentioned above. . - Ith 
estimated that during the coming season 
may be in the position to export 150,000, 
bushels of wheat, and in a general survey 
situation I do not believe European 0® 
would be largely interested in North Ameri? 
quotations except for certain grades to fill 
milling requirements. Germany is also 
wheat... . It is, however, very evident 
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New Ways~New Methods—New Customs 


New Business Opportunities 


USTOMS and standards of living have 

changed more in the past twenty years than 

they changed in the previous two centuries and 
the end is not yet. 


To observe how profoundly these changes have 
influenced the development of business, we have 
only to consider some of the more outstanding evi- 
dences such as the growth of the automotive in- 
dustry — moving pictures—radio—and the almost 
universal use of electrical energy and appliances. 


Less spectacular but no less important from the 
standpoint of business development are the 
changes going on in the current of demand in 
scores of other lines. 

In building construction, for example, the use of 
metal lath has almost tripled in the past four years. 


Doors made of sheet steel with beautiful finishes 
are being used to a constantly increasing extent 


for many types of building where steel doors were 
previously chiefly used as fire stops in commercial 
buildings. 

In merchandise lines, kitchen tables, stoves, cabi- 
nets and refrigerators made wholly or in large 
part from enameled sheet steel are widely de- 
manded, while the market for steel furniture both 
for home and office use is growing with amazing 
speed. 


These are merely a few examples which show how 
great new markets are being created for things 
which are “‘different’’ and better. Others are in- 
dicated in our booklet ‘‘The Service of Sheet Steel 
to the Public’”’ of which we will gladly send copy 
on request. 

Fortunate indeed is the merchant or manufac- 


turer who has the vision to steer his business ship 
into these strong currents of growing demand. 
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AT DIZZY HEIGHTS...... 


he spreads a coat of red-lead 


AILY he dan- 
gles in mid- 
air. [The steel 
skeleton of a building that is to 
be, or a network of bridge cables, 
is his only foothold. Where he 
works, breezes become whistling 
gales striving to tear him from his 
precarious perch. Below him move 
many tiny dots, skeltering about 
like so many ants, all unaware of 
one of their kind who works at 
dizzy heights just to spread a thin 
red film of lead paint. 

“Why,” you ask, “‘must he do 
it?”? Because upon the thorough- 
ness with which he spreads this 
red film—upon its ability to pro- 
tect the surface it covers-—- rest, 
in no small measure, the safety of 
the structure and the lives of 
thousands. 


Protecting the strongest steel 


The best protector for metal sur- 
faces used by man today is pure 
red-lead paint, made from lead. 
This metal-protecting film of red- 
lead paint is so important that the 
hardest-to-get-at places of our 
tallest skyscrapers receive a thor- 
ough red-leading regardless of the 
fact that they will later be shielded 
from the weather by walls of brick 
and mortar. And railroad cars, 
ships, signal towers, farm machin- 
ery, water tanks, filling station 
pumps, life-boats, tin roofs, gas 
tanks, coal piers, even the “Iron 
Policeman” on the corner—these 
are but a few of thousands of 
places where red-lead paint is on 
guard against rust. 


Why Dutch Boy red-lead ? 


The United States Navy, eminent 
engineers, contractors and builders 


WHYr 


prefer Dutch Boy 
red-iead because 
of its great dura- 
bility and economy of application. 
It brushes out so evenly that it 
makes a superior film which sticks 
tight to the metal surface. Prop- 
erly maintained, such a film gives 
complete and lasting protection. 

Dutch Boy red-lead comes in 
paste form. Whenmixed with pure 
linseed oil, it makes an orange-red 
paint which, if desired, can be tint- 
ed to any dark color. 


Paint booklet sent free 
HE “Handy Book on Paint- 


ing,” a storehouse of general 
paint facts and formulas, will be 
sent to anyone free. A section of 
this handbook is devoted to the 
protection of metal surfaces. It 
tells how to prepare the surface 
for painting, how to mix and how 
to apply the paint. We shall also 
be glad to give you any specific 
information on any _ particular 
painting problem you may have. 


Other Dutch Boy Products 
Besides red-lead, the Dutch Boy 


line of products includes flatting 
oil, linseed oil, solder, 
babbitt metals and 
white-lead. 

If you would like to 
know more about any of 
these or other uses of 





lead, write to 

our nearest 7 Save the surface and 
you save = a5" 

branch. — EN | 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; 
Cincinnati, 639 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San 
Francisco, 485 California St.; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead and Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.,437 Chestnut St. 
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sooner or later Europe will have to buy Whe 
from North America 

“Taking a long view of the situation IJ am ip. 
clined to think that things will improve for 
American exporter, as by the beginning of j9% 
Russia and the Continent will have shot their 
bolt and Europe will be compelled to buy from 
either the United States or Canada.” 

“Russia has always been an enigma and a by. 
bear,” complains the journal. “Last year 
found Russia selling wheat and late in the Season 
she startled the world with enormous flour pur. 


chases. This is not propaganda; it is Queer 
commercialism. That buying nations will mak 


the most of Russian shipments, goes without 
saying. 

What about Russia's oil? 

The Soviet oil industry has announced that gj 
production in the Baku, Grozny and Emba fieg 
will be increased 25 per cent during the ney 
Soviet fiscal year, beginning October 1, 19% 
according to bulletins received by the Russian Ip. 
formation Bureau in Washington: 


Tons of Russian Oil 


“Preduction planned is about 8,400,000 tom 
which is close to pre-war, and compares with 
6,300,000 tons this year. Exports have already 
passed the pre-war volume, as the home cop. 
sumption is appreciably less than in 1913, dy 
to the heavily populated territory lost to Rus 
as a result of the war. The five-year pla 
adopted for the industry last year contemplate 
a yield of 17,000,000 tons in 1930. 

“Production in the Baku fields in My 
amounted to nearly 460,000 tons, which is cop 
siderably in excess of the program.” 

The Iron Age proclaims signs of economic r 
covery in Russia: “Direct reports from Moscoy, 
on the eve of the new business year beginning 
October 1, show prospects distinctly good. 
is almost certain that this new business yer 
1925-26 will see large purchases of foreign m 
chinery and of production apparatus generally 
A main cause is the good harvest. ... 

“Forestry and fisheries production are put @ 
15 per cent more than in 1913. Production d 
industries worked on factory principles reachel 
70 per cent of that in 1913. The industri 
program for 1925-26 provides for output wort 
5,275 million roubles against 3,950 million roube 
in 1924-25, and 5,620 million roubles in 19) 
Production of home industries and petty inde 
tries will about equal that of 1913. 

“The iron industry still lags a long way & 
hind, but its recovery to nearly a quarter @ 
pre-war production records progress, in view 
the fact that output in the worst year fell# 
4 per cent of pre-war production. The presi 
chief obstacle is shortage of capital.” 

Russia is going to take American shoes, # 
cording to Hide and Leather: ‘Rumors pess 
regarding impending purchases of shoes a 
leather in America.” 


Labor’s Part in Russia 


With regard to labor productivity and wags 
the Russian Review, published by the Rust 
Information Bureau at Washington, D. C. 
reports that, for Soviet industry as a whole, 





average increase in the output per worker 
amount to 10 per cent.” If the allowance 
for rent is excluded, the rise in nominal We 
will amount to 8 per cent and that of real wie 
to 19 per cent. 

A report from London that the Soviet Of 
ernment has agreed to French proposals fot ! 
settlement is printed in The American M@ 
Market: “Under the terms the Soviet eng® 
to pay compensation to small French ive) 
for losses incurred through cancellation of ei 
debts by Russia. Compensation named is OF 
cent in paper francs of nominal value of orig 
bonds. Only bondholders proving that ® 
acquired their securities before 1917 will nee 
from new interest-bearing bonds to be ™ 
This is the only apparent concession 
debts. : 

“Soviet will not recognize claims for fore 
property nationalized. French Government 
benefit for two years from a contract grantel 
the Parafina Desmarres Fréres of 90,000 
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Burglar - proof! 


but with electric protection too. 


Practically every burglar-proof vault is protected by an electric burglar alarm con- 
nected with an outside organization that maintains armed guards. 

Why? 

The guards give but a small additional protection to a vault that is already 
burglar-proof, but the check-up of an outside organization assures the proper func- 
tioning of all the protective devices of the vault. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company offers a similar “check-up” service for 
your fire prevention apparatus. The Hartford will send its specially trained Fire 
Prevention Engineers into your plant. They will go over your fire hose, operate 
your fire doors, test your extinguishers, study your watchman system, examine your 
“housekeeping”, look into the handling of your products or combustible material. 
This service is free. You pay only the regular rate for the indemnity against loss 
represented by a Hartford policy. The desirable fire prevention service of the Hart- 
ford is given free. It is a part of the Hartford’s service to property owners. 

Ask the nearest Hartford Agent to put you in touch with this service. It may 
reveal a serious though unnoticed danger. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD CONN. 








The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 








When writing to Hartrorp Fire l»surance Co. please mention Nation's B 
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A Complete Banking Unit 


—devoted to serving customers in the United 
States outside New York City; 


—directed by officers who maintain personal con- 
tact with all parts of the country, thereby keep- 
ing constantly informed on business conditions 
and customer requirements; 


—possessing in its own organization every banking 
investment and trust service; 


—offering all the facilities, world-wide coniections 
and total resources of our entire institution. 


This is the Irving-Columbia Out-of-Town 
Office, in the Woolworth Building, New 
York—a Banking Office that, for all 
customer purposes, is a complete bank 
in itself. 





OFFICERS OF OutT-oF-TOWN OFFICE 


WILLIS G. NASH 
Vice-President 
PHILIP F. GRAY CLIFFORD O. CORWIN 
Vice-President 
GEORGE HELFERICH 
GEORGE 8S. MILLS 
PAUL K. YOST 


Assistant Vice-Presidents 


CHARLES E. WOLFF 


Assistant Secretaries 











IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


| of exchange drawn on Arcos, Ltd., or Centr 








pulig Nations 
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Busin Mess Paper : 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 
URBANA, OHIO 





When writing to Irvixc Baxx-Corumera Trust Company and Tue Howarp Paper Co. 
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benzine at £12 a ton and 35,000 tons of hubricg,. 
ing oil. French navy, which is now iV} 
85,000 tons of fuel oil from Russia, will be 
plied with 150,000 tons a year. If this is 
out French navy air force will be indepalal 
of British and American oil interests. 

“Entire Russian exports of oats and 
cereals under the agreement will be handled 
French dealer. Transactions amounting to fe. 
tween £3,000,000 and £5,000,000 negotiation 
will be begun for laying a pipe line from Baky 
to Batum, the pipes to be ordered in France” 

Land and Freedom, formeriy Single Te 
Review, reports economic improvement in Russia 
as steady although not very rapid: “The 
tural production last year reached about 90 per 
cent of the pre-war level according to Russian 
statistics. The industrial production does no 
make so good a showing. Railway fares are low, 
but freight rates are high. There has been con- 
siderable unemployment during the winter, Th 
unemployed in the cities were given shelter 
the Government, and there has been no 
privation. Great numbers of people have bee 
moving to the land just as was the case in th 
United States as long as homesteads could be had 
in the west. In many cases free transportation 
is furnished to. organized colonies. Settlers ay 
going from Western Russia to Eastern Siberia 
and the Saghalien Island. Danish dairy farmes 
are establishing model farms and dairies near’Mo 
cow. Several American agricultural colonies hay 
been established in Southern Russia. ... Russ 
has a stable currency ranking with that of th 
United States and Sweden. This feat in nation! 
finance was accomplished without any foreig 
assistance and reflects great credit on the or 
ganization of the measure.” 


Short Term Credit Good 


Recently a Russian delegation visited Gre 
Britain from tbe All-Russian Textile Syndicate 
It appears, from The Manchester Guardian Con. 
mercial, that the visitors wished to do busines 
on a two-year credit basis. The short-tem 
Soviet credit is “quite good in London,” says th 
newspaper, for “the Soviet Government has tw 
much at stake to default, and it is scrupulous 
careful to meet instalments. Self-liquidating bik 


soyus, with the guarantee of the Russian Siat 
Bank, should be regarded as excellent trade pape. 
and it was on this basis that Lancashire cot 
manufacturers and merchants recently made thet 
first experiment in granting credit to Russia.” 

But two years’ credit is “quite a differ 
matter without the guarantee of the British Gor 
ernment,” and herein lies the difficulty. “Tk 
Soviet Government has certainly disappoint 
those who prophesied that its reign would 
short, but who will maintain that it wil & 
forever? And should there be any violent cham 
of government, the only safe thing to guaran 
is that the next government will not recogmt 
the liabilities of the Soviet Government.” 


Come Back, Immigrants! We 
Can’t Do Our Own Rough Wat 


| HE TOTAL number of immigrants receit 
into the United States for the year ending 
June, 1925, was only 32 per cent of the total if 
the year before, according to a report 
National Industrial Conference Board. Dutt 
| the year ending June, 1924, 706,896 aliens © 
| tered the United States, while for the cut 








year the number fell to 224,314 with many @ 
tries far short of the quotas permitted. 

In addition to this cut in entries, emige 
of European nationals, from the United Stale 
their homelands, has been very large. Hens ' 
gross increase of population from 
country is coming largely from Ca 
Mexico—both non-quota countries. “This it) 
self is not disturbing,” points out Bag 
News-Record, “for our two neighbors send : 
ful citizens as a rule and ones who fit 
our labor needs, but it is disturbing @* 
that our ranks of labor are not being ™ 
as they should be to take care of 
increase of work for labor to do. It 5 0 
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FILLING A BIG PRESCRIPTION 


assistants by the same efficient method. 
In an incredibly short time, all arrange- 
ments are completed to the minutest 
detail; the “big prescription ”’ is filled, 
and on its way to the relief of suffering 
thousands. 


HE telegram was urgent 
“Make shipment earliest pos- 
sible moment.’ 


ed Great 
Syndicate 
lian Com- 
> busines 
short-term 
” says the 
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A tornado had swept through three 
states! Towns lay in ruins; whole fam- 
ilies wiped out; hundreds injured, need 
ing instant attention; doctors and nurses 
rushing from nearby cities and towns, 
but the local supplies of drugs, medi- 
cines and surgical dressings already ex- 
hausted or destroyed. 


Parke-Davis & Company have the 
world’s largest plant devoted exclusively 
to the development, research and man 
ufacture of drugs, medicines, chemicals, 
etc., and they find P-A-X indispensable 
to the rendering of the splendid service 
for which they are noted. Their 
intercommunicating phones carry a total 
of 2000 calls during each 8-hour day. 
Since no operators are needed with 
P-A-X, it provides an economical, as well 
as a most efficient, method of ce-ordinat- 





The P-A-X is a pri- 
vate automatic tele- 
phone exchange built 
of the same Strowger 
type of Automatic tele- 
phone equi pment being 
so widely adopted for 
city service. Besides 
its fundamental use 


Back in Detroit, in the plant of Parke- 
Davis & Co., there i is no confusion, no 
lost motion. Orders are issued and 
executed with the precision of a well 
trained army. Swift fingers spin the 


t recogni 
"ag 


dials of P-A-X telephones, and all over 
the great plant, department heads an- 
swer their code calls, receive instructions, 
which are instantly relayed to their 


ing effort and eliminating waste in this 
vast enterprise, both in the emergencies 
which frequently arise and in the regu- 
lar routine of their business. 


for interior telephony, 
the P-A-X includes 
and co-ordinates such 
services as code call, 
conference, executive's 
priority, emergency 


alarm, etc. It meets all 
intercommunication 
needs. 


Automatic Electric Company 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices: New York, 21 East Fortieth St.; Cleveland, rr 

Bidg. Representatives in all principal cities. Jn Canada— Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 Shearer . Montreal P 

Abroad — International Automatic Telephone Co., Norfolk House, Norfolk St., Strand, London, . 2, England. 
In Australia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh St., a 






















PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Automatic Electric Company is the originator of P-A-X and is the only organization in the 
United States manufacturing interior telephone equipment under this trademark. Its use by 
any other company is absolutely unauthorized. 
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“Wait! We Don’t 
Want Wood Shelving!” 







a | \ _ 
hi ——- __ 
a “In a month from now we may want 


to move it. With Wood Shelving we 
are stopped unless we tear it down!” 





Ce ees See : be 
a eT Nth aay? 






Ts nee a 


A Van Dorn Steel Shelving Catalog convinced this man 
to stop further work on the erection of wood shelving. 


Investigate the superior advantages of Van Dorn Steel 
Shelving and here, briefly, is what you will find: 


(1) It is easily erected. A screw driver and wrench are 
the only tools necessary. (2) It is just as easily taken 
down, altered, moved, and added to as your needs dictate. 
(3) The unit principle of construction makes possible count- 
less arrangements to meet every shelving requirement re- 
gardiless of what it is. (4) It is always attractive, du- 
rable, sanitary, and free from slivers, projecting nails, and 
all the disadvantages of old-fashioned wood shelving. 


If you wish, we will have our representative in your terri- 
tory call on you with all the facts. His services and co- 
operation are entirely without obligation on your part. 





THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branches: 
New York—Washington—Chicago—Pittsburgh—Cleveland 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 


+ 





MASTERCRAFTSMANSHIP 
IN STEEL 
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| _ Files,Safes [ie Ang ‘e 
Lockers, Shelving ul . 


Cabinets, Desks . é 
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to judge whether the fear of too great immign, 
tion justifies the cutting down of our labor syp 
ply, but it is not too soon to realize that 
that supply cut there is small chance of 
being any reduction in the wage that the» J 
mainder will draw.” 

Railway Age, commenting on the direct ef 
of such reduction upon the railways, as be) of t 
among the largest employers of alien labor, men 
“Of particular significance to the railways ig% 
curtailment of immigration from those county) Kick 
on which the roads have drawn most Doct 
for their track and construction labor. Theg,| that 
tistics show that of those persons classed as] throt 
skilled laborers 15,106 more departed from § gesti 
United States than entered during the last yer those 
as contrasted with a net gain of 70,742 ingde «2» 


year 1923-1924. On the other hand, there @ isn t 
a net gain in skilled labor during the yea ¢ lister 
42,422. Th 
tonst 
Machines the Only Solution mere 
boar 
“The only permanent and sure solution of ernm 
problem presented is the replacement of ma divisi 
labor with mechanical equipment as far as pe chief 
ble. Rapid progress is being made in this d rathe 
tion, but much more still remains to be the C 
Among the nationals leaving this country var tte 
such numbers as to neutralize the effect of im d 
gration are the Italians, Greeks, Hungary oa ; 


Bulgarians, Lithuanians, Yugoslavs, Chinese 
Japanese, Portuguese, and Rumanians. 

Those countries which failed to fill their ¢ 
were: 


Czechoslovakia by 17 _ per cent 
Great Britain by 12% per cent 


Germany by 11 _ per cent 
Italy by 10 _ per cent 
Sweden by 6 __ per cent 


Irish Free State by 5 _ per cent 





“Ts the United States in danger of not @ 
ting enough immigrants?” asks Forbes. 
sider this fact: There was a net loss of 15,106 
skilled laborers last year. Is this gratifying 
alarming? Does not this country need 
skilled workers more than any other clas 
immigrants? If we continue to lose rather! 
gain common laborers, who shall perform 
rough work, who shall undertake the nal 
chores? Whence will come workmen to @ 
out our vast program of road building, ow® 
skilled work connected with the building 
homes and offices and factories, the diggit 
subways, the construction of tunnels and 
heavy work incidental to the rapid expansiiit 
public utility facilities, the unskilled wom? 
and around our mines, ‘he construction @ 
roads and waterways and harbors, the # 
and one kinds of work in our factory 
nace which native-born Americans will not 
take? Are we moving towards such a 
of common workmen that wages will have 
advanced so much that the cost of living#® 
country will increase to a point endangeril 
ability to compete in world markets?” 

The Iron Age sees it from another 
is not panicky: “There can be no doubt thit 
country at large, whatever the various ® 
may be, is well satisfied with the presemt# 





gration law as a whole, and substantial chi OW 
are unlikely.” And further, “among aliens # ha 
whole there cannot be any great desire tok® grocers 
this country or the departing of aliens the tot: 


be so conspicuous.” ‘ a 
When it is said that industry is “adjust Populati 


self to a diminished supply of commom Ri Ang get 
it is wide of the mark to relate this OR jin4 in 
solely to immigration restriction, CONWE: figures 


journal. “We know perfectly well that ya 
a much larger percentage of the mative’ 
were common laborers than has beet the Each 
lately. The introduction of machinery have 1, 
continuous, and the proportion of comméem Store, 1, 
required for getting a given amount ® 7% ing stor 
done has been decreasing right along. 9% 2,615 pe 
was a very familiar argument not Very ®3% Store. 
that we just had to have immigratiO@™’ 4132 ¢, 
Americans would no longer do common ® 4,768. 
ing work. There had been a time If eact 
were doing it.” 


Tue Van Dorn Iron Works Co. ficase ention Nation’s Business 
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Chips From the Editor’s 
Work Bench 


ROBABLY there was no political sig- 
P cticence in the coincidence of the opening 
of the new complaint division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at Washington and the 

of the football season, except that 
kickers were to have a new deal. But if 
Doctor Work is really in earnest when saying 
that “there are lost to the Department 
through lack of personal contact helpful sug- 
tions and criticisms that would come from 
those citizens whom the Department serves,” 
isn't he immediately inviting abolition of his 
listening post? iH 

There are still incandescent citizens whose 
tonsures tingle and whose nostrils dilate at 
mere mention of more divisions, bureaus, 
boards, and commissions of the Federal Gov- 
emment. And to announce that the new 
division is to be directed by the Department’s 
chief inspector suggests official inquisition 
rather than reformation. But the fact is that 
the Secretary of the Interior has set up an 
accessible lightning rod in his department, 
and whether or not doctors of other schools 
see it as a transformer of complaints into 
approval of the Department’s administration, 
it stands for public trial with a sort of 
amiable provocation, “If you have kicks, 
prepare to shed them now.” 


AVE YOU a little buffalo bull in your 

home? New homes for one hundred 
gentlemen bison of the Yellowstone Park herd 
are sought by the National Park Service. 
The matter of the herd’s excess of male popu- 
lation was referred to Congress and permis- 
sion for disposal obtained. Any person desir- 
ing one of the bulls must pay the cost of 
catching and crating, and the transportation 
charge from the place of capture to “its new 
home.” Applications will be received by the 
Director of the National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


C4 GALE? 
at esnc. 


“og e 5 


Shipments of the buffalo were expected to 
made in September, October, and Novem- 
ber. Possibly this bull movement may not 
jar Wall Street seismographs, but at any rate 
it feeds suspicion that Congress has come 
under the spell of an old Spanish custom. 






















OW MANY customers should a grocer 

have? Considering the number of 
grocers in the United States with regard to 
the total population, he should have 499. 
Giving each butcher an equal share of the 
Population would allat him 880 customers. 
\nd getting on to the kinds of stores estab- 
— m every sizable community, the census 
gures provide other interesting averages for 
€ number of customers. 

Each drug store in the United States would 
=e 1,341 customers, and each dry-goods 
store, 1,682 customers. Of each men’s cloth- 
>! store, 2,304 customers would buy and 
Sere aaa would trade at each hardware 
4.139 : ch furniture store would deal with 
om ustomers, and each shoe store with 


’ 


If each department store got the average 
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merican business is noted the YY” Leb 
\ world over as keen, wideawake, \4 ~77—my 













































Eight Large Octavo Vol- 
umes (size 63{ xg in.) every 
volume loose-leaf, which 
look like regular bound 
books. Durably bound in 
Half Leather. Contain over 
3,400 pages, covering 


ever moving. Certainly no litera- 

an a ture so strong- 
| ly calls for up-to- 
> date revision as 
does business lit- 
erature. Yet keen busi- 
ness men, who keep price lists and per- 
sonal data books in loose-leaf form, 
have had to depend on business refer- 
ence libraries that are out of date even 
before they are off press. 


BUSINESS For the first time this condition is 
po coon aaa changed in the new 
Rovenvisna sss BUSINESS LIBRARY 


jor BUSINESS MEN 


CUMULATIVE LOOSE-LEAF 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
CREDITS AND 





COLLECTIONS 
pone me EDITED BY 

10N RY T. ., Ph.D., $e.D. 
COST ACCOUNTING bbe py basco , $e.D 
INSURANCE. AND ‘seater deaceainmednn as deat ee 
REAL ESTATE KEPT CONSTANTLY UP-TO-DATE 


FOREIGN TRADE The unique, patented, loose-leaf form of 
COMMERCIAL LAW, ETC. these books makes it easy to insert the new 

pages on the progress of all phases of 
business—keeping up-to-date this helpful reference library, which 
starts more up-to-date than any set of business books ever pub- 
lished, and Does Not Grow Old. 


REVOLUTIONIZES 
BUSINESS REFERENCE BOOKS 


Reliable, UP-TO-DATE information, always 
at hand for Executives, Managers, Department 
Heads, and all others with business interests 


Not a study course but the accumulated knowledge of 
the nation’s greatest business specialists, each of whom 
is an expert in his own department and is qualified by 
training and experience to write with authority on the 
subject to which his name is given. A single suggestion 
gleaned from the pages of this complete reference 
library of modern business may repay you many 
times its moderate cost. 


INVESTIGATEM! e | Id 


No obligation is incurred in mailing 
coupon, on receipt of which we will 
send you our 64-page book, 


Your Silent Partners—FREE 


This interesting, free, illustrated book 
gives full particulars on the Busi- 
ness Library for Business Men, the 
patented construction which makes 
this revolutionary development pos- 
sible and the easy terms on which 
it can be obtained. 


SEND COUPON AT ONCE [=> 






<2 Yi 


RANKING 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 








Without obligation on my part, please send me 
THE JOHN C WINSTON C0 FREE by postpaid mail, your illustrated book, 
e se ‘Your Silent Partners,"’ and particulars of your 
. easy payment plan on your ‘‘Business Library for 
Largest American Book and ee y 

Bible Publishers a 
ANC. cece we ee ee eee eee eee H HEHEHE EEE HEE EEOD 
Winston Building, Philadelphia bibdate cs 4. A caciiusiedee Veiicia wis Soc cxcuael 
City cece eseetesesbeesecteces State.......cee 

N.B. 11-25 
Winston Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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BEDROOM 
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SECOND FLOOR 


Stx-Room House No. 627-a 


This house hasjust been built inChicago by the Chicago Federation of Women’s 
Organizations, in co-operation with “Better Homes in America,” in its effort 
to stimulate better home building. Two years.ago ‘‘Better Homes in America,” 
of which Secretary Herbert Hoover is president, built the “Home Sweet Home” 


house in Washington, D. C. 


Beautiful Homes 


—€conomical to Own 


HE many color tones andtextures in Face Brick— 

the artistic effects possible with various bonds and 
mortar joints—give a varied beauty unapproached by 
any other building material.. The savings of the Face 
Brick house in repairs, depreciation and painting, in 
insurance rates and heating costs, in a few years wipe 
out its slightly higher initial cost and make it the most 
economical to own. The facts are more fully detailed 


in “The Story of Brick.” 


Booklets You Ought to Have: 


“The Story of Brick”’ is, as one 
reader says, “a liberal education in 
home-building.” It gives just the infor- 
mation the prospective builder wants. 
Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans’’ in four booklets, show- 
ing respectively 3 to 4-room, 5-room, 
6-room, and 7 to 8-room houses, in all 
104. Unusual and distinctive designs 
combined with convenient interiors. 
Any one booklet, 25 cents. The entire 
set, one dollar. 


“The Home of Beauty”’ shows fifty 
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F RST FLOOR 





Designed for American Face Brick Association 











two-story six-room houses selected 
from 350 designs submitted by archi- 
tects in a nation-wide competition. 
Sent for 50 cents. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attrac- 
tive fireplace book, with many designs, 
gives full directions for fireplace con- 
struction. Sent for 25 cents. 

“A New House for the Old’’ will 
tell you all about restoring an old 
house with a beautiful, permanent 
overcoat of Face Brick. Sent free. 

Address, American Face Brick Ass’n, 
1730 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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» American Face Bricx Association please mention 


| had 13,502 customers 
cent stores could count on 18,012 ¢ 


| tive measure of comparison in fixing the state 
| of trade for any specific business—thgt it 
| is above or below the average is worth know. 


| be enforced. 


| periment of an Illinois newspaper in Serving 


| plane at a cost of 4 cents a mile. 


| “home edition” dropped not wisely but to 


| trouble seems to be, according to the exper 
| ence of industrial executives, as reflected i 
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quota of customers, it would have 10, 4 
Music stores would be on an equality if they 4 


each. F ive-and-ten. 


each, if the customers would stay and 
each book store would have a field of 35,420 
possible customers to cultivate. ‘ 

Calculations of the sort provide a 


ing. But the trouble with the law of ayer. 
ages, as with some other laws, is that it can't 


HE OLD ITCH for news bodied jn “Drop 
me a line” now has its modern balm jp 
delivery of newspapers by airplane. The e. 




















its rural subscribers by plane was so succes: 
ful that it plans to establish -a regular se- 
vice. Routes usually covered by motw 
trucks at 10 cents a mile were served by 


But what recompense is mere speed d 
delivery and lower cost when weighed agains 
a possible loss of subscribers? | What heal 
could be proof against the impact of a fat 


well? Still, any experienced publisher woull 
know how to meet the gravity of the situ- 
tion, for it’s his business to keep reader i- 
terest alive at any cost. 





\ JHY DO young men born to write so 
nets, or to be surgeons, bankers, # 
lawyers, choose engineering courses? Tk 


a study made by the National Industrial Cor 


| ference Board, that many young men ententt j 


| determined by home influences—perhaps tht 


college to prepare for industrial careers knot 
nothing of the practical requirements of mi 
or factory work, and in that lack of know 


edge choose unwisely. u 
Choice, the study shows, is frequently fit l 
by fancy, rather than by fact. Decisions # 








father is identified with an industry, ot & > 
family lives in an industrial neighborhood, « e 
has ownership in some industry, Or itm 

| be that glamorous fiction or the romani a] 

| tales of older men give direction to your ee 
men’s choices of vocations—“many ® ae 
select courses of study with’ the impulse & ge 
fancy bent toward some _ particular Tine ar 


Nation’s 


work. Later, however, they discover 
natural ability to be along other lines,’ 
unfortunately by that time their um tr 
years are behind them, and it is 100! 
To prevent regrettable choices, M@Us, 
suggest that college students CONSIGSINS” 
dustrial careers work during . 
mills or factories, where they may * 
first-hand knowledge of conditions and 
quirements to be faced after graquaii 
Replies to the board's questionnaltes ™ 
further confirmation to belief that @ 
peg in a round hole of industry 5 an © 
sive misfit. A man in that situation s# 
certain quantity—an element of thet 
in industry, as prolific of doubt 
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Big Enough to Make a Gay White Equator 


Here is compelling evidence of the progressive spirit 
which animates the electric service companies of the 
United States. 


This 80,000-kilowatt steam turbine-generator, just 
ordered by the Brooklyn Edison Company, will gen- 
erate current in such quantities that if it could be 
applied to the equator, a girdle of 100-candlepower 
lamps, spaced 100 feet apart, could be kept burning 
brightly throughout the seasons. . It will surpass all 
generators thus far built in capacity and in efficiency 
and economy of generation. 


It is made possible by the enterprise of elec- 
tric service company managements. These, both 
by the izitiative of their own engineers, and by 
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Westinghouse 


writing to Werstincnhouse Exrectric & Man 
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their readiness to employ the products of others, have 
so improved their art that electric current has been 
made available to the masses of the people at a stead- 
ily declining price. 


Seer 


7 7 y 


HIS generating unit, which is being built by Westinghouse, is 

the largest ever ordered anywhere in the world. It will be 
approximately 6714 feet long, 36 feet wide, 24 feet high, and \ ‘ill 
weigh about 1,835,000 pounds. The same broad engineering e: 
perience, skilled workmanship, and attention to detail that will ~- 
create this huge unit enters into every Westinghouse turbine— 
from the largest to the smallest. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 
Localized Service Men, Parts, Shops 
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Soci#té Genérale “ 
Banque Nationalo do Crédit 
a Barque de Paris et Pays Bas 
‘| Ovétiit Commercial Frabdor.. 
Barclay’ Bank (0'sss) Ld. 


tN 4 
« uitable Trust Co. 2,384. 538 926 29 | 
i : ey 8 Ses mee Bi 
Lioyds an! National Forriga z 
Baw BAP. 212...--cccsrsenine 
, i] Crédit Lyonnais ..... 


14 Guaranty Trust Co... 
Benque Francaise et Ital. 


One of the Largest 


Banks in Paris 





e pe A See -ntane 
_PARIS CLEARING HOUSE 
RETURNS FOR FEBRUARY 


The following. tdbid: gives the Paris 
Clearin. Bate revurds of the general 
movement «4 ‘funds of the principal 
banke shsing<the mogth of February, 
1925.— 


pour l'Amérique du Sud 


Westminster For. Bank, La. 
4) Benque Belge pr. 1 Etranger 
4) Banque de Union Parisienne 


(Prance) ... 


| Banque de France Ba Ak 
) il Banque Nataonale Francaise 


du Commerce Extericur 


Crédit Industrie! et Come... 

Banque de Mulhouse 

Banque Imetr. de- Commerce 

. ol] Banque des Pays dn Nord.> 

‘@| American Express Co. Inc. 
{ 


(Paris 


y) eve 0 
s| Banque de 5 Paysde VEurope 


Controle 


*“ = 
| Banque Gépérate du Nord... 
~'| Crédit du Nord.......~ os 
,| Banque Trenshttavfique . 

pred Foacicr 


d Algerie 
#t de Tunisio ° 


Bano di Roma 
Morgon Harjes & Co. a 
Me. Nancionne_ de Crédit In 


@ustriel et de Depots 


Benqu> d'Alece pt berraine* 

Benque du Rhin .. 

Banque Priver 

| (omy ugnie Aigérienne 
Banque L. Dwpont ct Cir... 

| Crédit Aaversos , _ 


| Lehideur ct Ci . 
Banque of London & South 
“ America, Lid. . 
4. | 3. Centrale des Banques 


de Province . . 


Société Marsrilleian 

| Guiard Andre & Sle . 
Banque Argentine & Fravc. 
(| Ste. Parisienwe do us 
4 Banque Freon. ct Bolland> 


Amcricaiao 


Total 24 days. 


iq | Bills presented to Clearing 


wuse (%) 


Average per day 





~ 2,168,393,226.61 


19,299,600,01 ate 
Sta 
24,649,900.022.05 re 
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2,252,771,461.00 | 
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1,177,139,435.77 9G 
1,096, 113,990.55 BE 


1,055,384,914.88 | 
945,971,0897.23 







619,457.454.14 


531, 184,065.45 | Mo 
564,S39,500.41 
494,932,343.06 
454,284,227.96 


432.47.1,672.40 
104%. Sry 




















229.97 2.690.94 
226,436,174 4p 
225,601,518 s4 


218°808 031.60 F 


205,079,385 67 
141, 146,0683.05 Te 
107,039,920.7:; TR 
88,115,856.31 Ky 
72,773,412.38 So 

Sa 
65,669.136.03 Fo) 


From the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison A ve.at 45th St. 


Among the forty-six principal 
banks in the Paris clearing house, 
the Paris Office of The Equi- 
table has ranked from twelfth 
to fourth in clearings during the 
past eighteen months. 


THE EO 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 
BALTIMORE; Calvert and Redwood Sts. 


LONDON 


“We enclose our check on 
The Equitable of Paris” 


4. 


F you are engaged in foreign 
business and carry an interest- 
bearing account with The Equi- 
table’s office in Paris, you may— 


Enjoy the advantages of an 
American bank and be sure that 
your business abroad will be 
handled with American meth- 


ods. 


Pay foreign bills by check, thus 
effecting a saving in interest. 


Estimate import costs on a defi- 
nite exchange basis, thus elimi- 
nating the speculation involved 
in meeting future obligations. 


Buy exchange to replenish your 
balance when you consider 
foreign rates to be most favor- 
able. 


Establish a valuable local ref- 
erence overseas. 


Secure first-hand trade and 
credit information. 


Save your traveling representa- 
tives time and trouble through 
our Foreign Travel Service 
Bureau. 


Read the column at the left... 
then telephone the office of The 
Equitable in your city. A repre- 
sentative will be glad to call at 





once. 


UITABLE 


IMPORTERS AND 
TRADERS OFFICE 
247 Broadway 


CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


PARIS MEXICO CITY 

















When writing to Tue Egurraste Trust Company or New York please mention Nation’s Business 






| tainty as the naive warning in a village 


“Danger—Man at Work.” Any promis) 
remedy to prevent unhappy maladjus 
in industry should be given a thorough trial 


And of course the industrial doctors will be 


smart enough to make the remedy palatable 


GPRING housecleaning by the brus i 
industry has reduced the number of t 
and sizes of brushes from 480 to 139, ‘The 
agreement for the reduction supports the 
general campaign of the Department of Cop. 
merce to cut manufacturing costs and to 
eliminate waste in industry. Temperamentaj 
daubers may profess to be restricted in their 
choice of tools, but a true artist is not know 
by the number of brushes he keeps. 


N THE MIDST of alarms and perils, it is 
comforting to know that natives of Alask 
owning reindeer herds do not have to file their 
earmarks with the territorial government 4s 
evidence of ownership. For the government 
to require the filing of an income-tax retyum 
is regular and proper, but for it to ask to se 
a man’s earmarks would seem nothing les 
than a breach of good manners. And yet, 
earmarks might give a new line on public ip. 
terest in local irrigation projects. 


]f SLEEPING-CAR porters are as resentful 
of the time-honored ‘‘George” as the o 
ganizer of their brotherhood implies, relied 
would seem to be easy by providing meas 
to advertise their true names, now thi 
waiters on the Pennsylvania have their nama 
printed on the menu cards. But tfaditin 
dies hard, and the current nickname @ 
“George” would no more likely pass inte 


Fi 








limbo than that of “John” in its stage-door 
character. Like as not, there are enough rel 
“Georges” in the Pullman service to make » 
a considerable brotherhood of their om 
Perhaps the basic trouble is that the porter 
dislike having strangers call them by ther 
first names. That is a familiarity, of coun 
but it, too, has in it scmething of brother 
hood. 


TOW THAT the restless Mr. Ford has # 
himself to providing a substitute for tk 
dairy cow because he thinks her inefficien. 
milk may become a matter of machiney 



























rather than of slow mastication, Hf Mi 
Ford’s belief can be put in practice, Synte 
milk may in time be visible on the im 
horizon if not on domestic doorsteps. 

Granted that the cow is inefficient 
rated by high manufacturing standards, § 
a going concern and not without honor @® 
own country. Her fame is not secut'§ 
course, with city-bred and town-wise 
erns, for many of them have never * 
cow—and could, therefore, harbor no™ 
ery in making over an old nursery ™" 
sing a new kind of canned milk, to W% 


Tinkle, tinkle, little can, 

Wonder of the chemist man; 
Every cow has had her day, 
Hail, synthetic Milky Way. 


_R.C# 
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. 3 Lfsibility 
Ks O | AT STEAORR Scere Ra 
s te O I Portability -- Convenience 
iy O US Flexibility -- Low Cost 
th : Nearly a thousand visible records in a single 
knew loose-leaf book -- ten thousand records on a 
O desk-top, within reach of your hand! 
pe 5 An equipment that occupies very little space, 
le their can be operated and used with the utmost 
—s 0 speed and convenience, and can be locked 
"teal O up in your safe at night! Sain 
il " Sheets can be the right size for your 
nd yet, records — not limited by the dimensions of 
tlic in O a drawer or tray. Division sheets (indicated 
O by border of this advertisement) give 
esentl O opportunity for easy subdivision of the 
ae O index as needed. 
g_Mmea So ae This book also embodies the quickest 
sf i=aq ~OO known method of removing and inserting 
tfaditio O records. 
=a \ O Add a most flexible and efficient use of sym- 
age dow {yj O bols, and 100% indexing, and you have a 
pete 1 O few of the reasons why nationally known 
eit | iO concerns everywhere are using BROOKS 
i te 1 Oo VISUALIZERS. 
f cours, O Write us on your business letterhead and have the 
brother ¥ O Visualizer demonstrated by our nearest branch office 
* O THE BROOKS COMPANY 
d has st Be: 1235 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
fo i O 
a ° BROOKS 
O 
: O 
| : SUALIZERS 
O 
O FOR ACTIVE BUSINESS RECORDS 
O 











Note patented steel 

ack construction; 
automatic lock, and 
double release; steel 
Prongs welded by ex- 
clusive process; pres- 
sure of single button 
opens back for speed- 
test possible insertion 
of sheets, 


The only visible 
oose-leaf equip- 
ment with the 
famous 


FEX-SiTE 


S PATENT SHIFT a= 
Opportunities are still 
pen to high-grade men 
to share in the rapidly 
n; Srowing distribution of 
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When writing to THe Brooks Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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ments, including Great 
Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium, and two hundred govern- 
mental subdivisions of the United 
States are served in various capaci- 
ties by the Trust Department of this 
Company. 








These governments and more than five 
hundred leading corporations of the 
United States have found our complete 
facilities and organization of distinct ad- 
vantage. We render every trust service 
—as fiscal agent, transfer agent, registrar, 
trustee, depositary, custodian, receiver, 
for corporations and governments; and 
as executor, trustee, administrator, 
guardian, for individua's. 


Booklet, “Trust Service for Corporations,” sent on request 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 





Lonpon Paris BRUSSELS LivERPOOL Havre ANTWERP 

















IVhen writing to Guaranty Trust Company or New York flease mention 


cities and towns zoned in September, 1921, jp. 
| creased to 159 zoned municipalities in Januar; 


| drafting their laws, the Department reports, 


| directory issued by the Bureau of Standards i 


| a statement and indorsement by “te 


— Yor we 
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TWENTY-SEVEN OF THE 33 largest cities in th 
United States, with populations of more than 
200,000 each, have now adopted zoning ordi. 

nances, the latest 

Zoned Cities ony SayS @ eport of 

Total 320 at oe the ne 
Fi f merce. The spread of the 
irstof Year zoning movement is showy 
by the fact that the 


1923, and to 320 municipalities by January 
1925, ‘ 

An analysis of the 46 places reported zone 
during the first six months of 1925 shows thre 
cities with more than 100,000 each, namely 
Denver, Hartford, and New Bedford. There ap 
also 10 cities with less thar 100,000 populatig, 
each, but with more than 25,000; and 33 cities 
towns, and villages with less than 25,000 jy. 
habitants each. During the first six months g 
1925, zoning legislation was enacted by 
Idaho, Maine, New Hampshire, and Utah 
which had been without zoning laws. Four ¢ 
these five states used the Department of Com. 
merce “Standard Act” wholly or in large part it 


The list of state laws and zoning ordinancs 
enacted, which were reported during the first 
months of 1925, is obtainable on application tp 
the Division of Building and Housing, Depart. 
ment of Commerce, Washingion, D, C. 


SPECIFICATIONS for more than 6,000 commoé 
ities are included in a 385-page, cloth-bouni 


cooperation with the By 

A Directory of reau of Foreign and Do. 
Specifications mestic Commerce, Thi 
at $1.25 a Co directory tells not only 
, ° PY what specifications are it 
general use, but also by 

whom they were prepared and where copies a 
obtainable. 
In it are indexed about 27,000 specifications 
prepared by the Federal Specification Boar 
departments of the Federal Government, sti 
and city purchasing agents, public utilities, ted 
nical societies and trade associations. It contait 


Board which gave advisory aid to the issu 
bureaus, a foreword by Secretary Hoover} 
classified list of specifications for all types ® 
commodities, which serves as an index to t 





° 


Ks s 





\\ 


specifications, and directions for obtaining oF 
of specitications listed in the directory, 

In accordance with the recomme é 
the advisory board, the decimal system of cas 
fication was used, with the specifications ¢ 
fied by sources rather than by uses of the? 
modities. 

Copies of the National Directory of 
modity Specifications, printed in refereno 
style, are obtainable from the Supert 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
ington, D. C., at $1.25 each. 
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Extracts Preparep from the waste # 
liquors discharged from puip mills have 
largely used as fillers in the manufacture @ 

leather, win “ 

Sulphite Liquors ‘° a ae 
From Pulp Mills oo the Bureau 
Used as Tannage ards, in reporting 4 

of laboratory ¢P® 
to determine whether these mate 
be used in tanning leather. 

The first experiments made by the 
were concerned with the use of su , 
extract as a pretannage, samples hide 
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A roller bearing 
is not a “ball bearing” 


It is common practice among machine shop men to 
designate all anti-friction bearings as “ball bearings” 
although many of them are not ball bearings, but 
roller bearings with rollers of various types. One 
of these—the Hyatt roller bearing—has been a leader 
among anti-friction bearings for thirty-five years. 


In 1884 John W. Hyatt, who had designed a new 
type of sugar cane mill, could find no bearings strong 
enough to stand up under the required heavy duty. 
But after patient research and exhaustive tests 
Mr. Hyatt finally evolved the Hyatt roller bearing, a 
true anti-friction bearing, designed primarily for 
strength and endurance. 


Today Hyatt bearings of this same basic design, modi- 
fied and refined to meet the demands of improved 
manufacturing methods, are taking care of the needs 
of every phase of industry. 


For the greatest economy of operation and depend- 
able service free from repairs and replacements al- 
ways specify these reliable anti-friction bearings. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 





























When writing to Hyatt Rotier Bearinc Comp..sy pleas ention Nation’s Business 
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Peak loads in figure work 


How to handle peak loads in figure work with 
greatest economy and dispatch is a problem 
that concerns every accounting department 


.lt has been proved beyond question 
by years of constant use—in thousands 
of offices—on all kinds of work—that 
the Comptometer battery offers a sat- 
isfactory solution of the peak load 
problem. 


Since the Comptometer is perfectly 
adapted to every form of figuring— 
addition, multiplication, division, sub 
traction—all at high speed, every unit 
of a Comptometer battery can be em- 
ployed interchangeably on any class 
of work. 


So, when all figure work is centralized 
on the Comptometer battery, it is easy 
to switch any part or all of its units to 
any job, with power enough to dispatch 


the work without appreciable disturb- 


ance of normal routine. 


The mobility of action thus provided, 
together with universal application of 
High Speed-with-Accuracy to all figure 
work, permits the handling of both 
peak loads and regular work with fewer 


machines and less cost. 


There is always something to be 
learned by talking to a man who knows 
his business. It will place you under 
no obligation to talk over this, or any 
other phase of Comptometer work, 
with a Comptometer man who knows. 
Your notation, “Let him call,” on the 
lower half of this page returned to us, 


will bring him. 


FELT & TARRANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
1712 N. Paulina Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





If not made by Felt & Tarrant 
it’s not a Comptomefrer 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 






Only the Comptometer has the 
Controlled-key safeguard 





7 to Fert & 


TARRANT MANUFACTURING Co, ficase 


menttor 
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successfully introduced imto liquors of %, 1, ang 
1% per cent tanning strength,. after which 
were tanned with an extract blend made up of ¥, 
quebracho, 14 oak, and \% chestnut. The tota] 
time of tanning was 24 days. The gain in we 
was 70 per cent, the Bureau found, and 
leather had good color and wearing quality and 
seemed to be suitable for currying. : 

The second series of experiments consisted of 
tanning in a straight extract blend of 1-3 gy 
phite cellulose extract, 1-3 cutch, and 1-3 cheg. 
nut. The total time of tannage was 35 days, 
Samples of steer hide were used, and the tan. 
ning was done entirely in agitated liquors, ang 
continued for four months, during which time 
10 lots of leather were made. The eathe 
showed a gain in weight of 72 per cent, and ap 
analysis showed a degree of tannage Varying | 
from 67 to 71. 

These laboratory experiments indicate thy 
sulphite cellulose extract may be used in fh 
actual tanning process and that tanners migh 
well investigate its use on a commercial scale. 


Froripa’s Ports reflect the state’s presen 
prosperity, according to a report on Jacksop. 
ville, Fernandina, Miami, Key West, Tampa, 

and South Boca G 

Florida’s Ports prepared by the Board gf 

Engineers for Rivers and 


Show Gain in Harbors, War Department, 
Tonnage Moved jy cooperation with th: 
Shipping Board. 

This report, designated No. 8 in the series op 
ports of the United States, says that the com 
merce of Florida ports was formerly characterize 
by large shipments of phosphate, lumber an 
naval stores, and that although trade in thee 
commodities still flourishes, important changs 
have developed in the last few years. The mot 
pronounced increase of commerce is reported 


from Miami, where the freight traffic imereasd 
from 206,000 tons in 1922 to 1,105,616 tons i 
1924. 

Like others of the series, this report was pre 
pared to meet the needs of the Government, an 


— 








to provide dependable information for the used 
importers, exporters, manufacturers, railroads, 
steamship lines and the general public. The 
formation relates to port and harbor conditions 
port customs and regulations, services and charges 
fuel and supplies; facilities available for sermt 
to commerce and shipping, inclusive of pitt 
wharves, dry docks, ship-repair plants, coal ai 
oil bunkering, grain elevators, storage warehouss, 
bulk freight accommodation, wrecking and # 
vage equipment, railroad and steamship line. 
The foreign and domestic commerce 
cussed, including the origin and destination @ 
imports and exports and the territory 
these features being illustrated with maps. 
This report, No. 8 of the series, is ob 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gove 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at sit 
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A Cope, called the “Code of Colors and Fors 
for Traffic Signals for Highways and V 
has been completed under the auspices of th 


American Engineem 
Code of Colors Standards Committee, 
and Forms for 


entire project having 08 
Traffic Signals undertaken under the 


sponsorship of the Burs 
of Standards, the Nations 
Safety Council, and the American Association 
State Highway Officials 

The code is intended to cover the use of lat 
inous and non-luminous signs and sig 
highway traffic, including moving and 
signals, the use of lights, symbols, 
signaling devices on vehicles. The me 
specifying or defining color for signals ate 
in the code. 

a, 

The use of red is recommended for 3% 

green for “Go,” yellow for “Caution.” Hea 
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| are required to be either white, amber, or 
» 1, ang ! w, and tail lights to be red; no red or green 
ts shall be displayed on any vehicle to be 
Ip of ¥, visible from a point directly in front; light signals 


he total sas ‘ver’s intenti : 7 * 

; which indicate a driver’s intention to reduce ée 

nh weight speed oF change direction should be yellow. 18 al ; ii wou e ‘ 
_ the ighway signs of a cautionary nature are to : 

ity, and consist of black letters or symbols on a yellow 


4 _— er ore ce e e 

7 ound. A set of symbols is given to indi- oe 
sisted of ve, road intersections, railroad crossings, 1 V lI \ Com orta 1 

A sul. and these are recommended in place of or sup- 


35 ntary to words. A special signal is specified 
days. to indicate an approaching train at railroad 











he ta. | rade crossings A true story, told by the President 
ich time Tue Increasinc Use of radio and the neces- ofa large Trust Company* 
Teather sarily small separation in the frequencies oi 
, and an transmitting stations have created a demand for 
varyi information on methods - . . 
fe Apparatus for for measuring the Sedieaii: ““T TPON the death of her husband, a widow, with 
ite cies of waves from radio- vp . : aa 
in the | Measurement Of (oo cnitting stations, the : / two daughters, was left to manage his affairs. 
BP Radio Frequency Bureau .. Standards oe His estate yielded a comfortable income derived 
. ports. Measurements o ‘ ° “ee . 
prey f the character indicated are required in utilizing mainly from high grade securities. The income was 
the standard frequency signals transmitted by ek. * ° 
i SEE fwice a month, and also in making sufficient to keep the three members of the family 
See eee Sandard frequency stations which in the circumstances to which they had always been 
Board i ft listed each month in the Radio Service ¢ 
vers and Bulletin, a monthly publication of the Depart- accustomed. 
vartment, ment of Commerce, obtainable from the Super- 
with the ip capa ‘A relative persuaded the widow to invest her 
—— ° . . ° . 

series 01 OP 6 Nig ani funds in a speculative business, in which he had 





h 
acai placed his own money. She sold her high grade se- 
ree curities and entered into the speculation. After atime, 





changs } intendent of Documents, Government Printing the enterprise proved worthless and the widow lost 
































The mos Office, Washin z ‘ ~ a 7 K . 

x gton, D. C., at 25 cents a year. e e Pa ‘ 
MOMMA A tew letter circular recently prepared by the her entire inheritance. She and her two daughters 
an : Bureau, gives a detailed description of the con- are now earning their own living. 

struction, calibration, and use of apparatus for 
frequency measurements. This apparatus is ‘ P See ‘. ‘ 
was Pt designed for the greatest simplicity consistent «This family would be living comfortably with- 
nent, amd F with the making of dependable measurements, h : . ’ d re ired b 
=i the Bureau explains, and the descriptions are out the privations and extreme effort require y 
tee «Sven i sufficient detail to be understood by their present circumstances, if the estate had been 
; persons having limited experience in_ radio- $ » 
; af measurement work. placed in the hands of a proper trustee, such as the 
A copy of this letter circular is obtainable on ° 
al application to the Bureau of Standards, Wash- modern trust company. I have never known of a 
—_- a case more directly applying to the purposes to which 
pe Some Recent Articies on alcohol as a fuel ' : eR 
railroads, ) S c as a fue : aoe , ; 
Thing {or internal combustion engines have implicated, trust companies are devoted than this. 
ondition | if not directly stated, says the Bureau of Stand- REO ee a ae 5 
d chargs ards, that a high com- rhis story, taken from life, shows conclusively 
or servit Alcohol Used pression ratio is necessary. ¢ ; “- - ‘ . 
of pin} as “Anti-knock” That this is not true is that you should relieve your wife and family of the 
<< Motor Fuel gl rey responsibility of managing your affairs and surround 
adap turers would be very dis- our estate with proper safeguards against the pos- 
lines. inclined to alter their engines in such fashion as y’ PS = P P : 5 . te. ‘ P : 
e is & '° make them unsuitable for operation with gaso- sibility of loss through inexperience or mismanage- 
nation @— ine. Alcohol permits, but does not require, the 
ry served Pa of a much higher compression ratio ment. 
n gasoline, the Bureau explains 
laps. Th . ; Xf yee ; 
obtain . The Bureau summarizes its position with say- > H r ry . re 
"Gore f iTS that should alcohol or other fuels of equal Name a trust company in your will as your ex 
at Si ant-knock” value become generally available, ecutor and trustee. Your affairs will then be taken 
mpression ratios could be increased, and as a ‘4 : : 
consequence higher efficiencies could be attained. care of by men skilled in the management of estates 
a n oi meantime the chief advantage to be and trusts 
fi the 
nine * The name of the President will be supplied upon request. 
nittee, 
vn Ask an officer of your local trust company to describe 
i to you the details and cost of trust company service in 
pes 2. from the use of an “anti-knock” fuel, estate matters. Or, you may write to the undersigned 
‘as ureau believes, is that it permits satisfac- for a booklet giving information about estates and trusts, 
e of ined + sae with an engine too badly carbon- 
ignal i "plan praet operation with gasoline. 
oe of alcohol does require larger meter- . r . 
. : FR ane or a larger needle-valve opening in the TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
rethods © jae the Bureau finds, because alcohol is AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
are gi Pr Bae oe than gasoline, and because a much EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
dime oe of alcohol and air is required for oy "0 . 














combustion than of gasoline and air— 


; © 
or im «= “Mange which can be made with little difficulty. — 




















When writing to AMERICAN Bankers Association please mention Nation’s Business 
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“Good Enough” 


There is something unsatis- 
fying in the characterization— 
“Good Enough”—some definite 
implication of mediocrity, of a 
standard several degrees below 
par. Hence “Good Enough” 
does not measure up to the re- 
quirements of the successful 
business man. 


Dahlstrom Products are not 
designed for those who are con- 
tent with mediocrity. They do 
not compete on a basis of price, 
but of quality in materials, in 
workmanship, in finish and in 


permanence of service. 


DAHLSTROM 
METALLIC DOOR CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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The sound, rapid development of 
Miami, The Concrete Cty, doubly 
assures the safety of our $100 to 
$1,000 First Mortgage Bonds secured 
by income-paying business property 
independently, authoritatively appraised 
at approximately twice amount otf 
mortgage loan. Do not accept less 
than 8% interest—the prevailing, legal rate 
in this seasoned investment field. Interest 
coupons payable semi-annually. References: 
ALL Miam: Banks. Write or use coupon for 
“89° anp SaFety” booklet . . explains 
how bonds are underwritten and protected and 
gives complete details. Send today. 


JHE FILER-[LEVELAND (jo 
2711 BEDFORD BUILDING MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Name J ai 
Adcress__ 

















THE NATIONAL CALENDAR 
Perpetual Daily Date 

About one thing now lose no sleep, the Na- 

tion-al will surely keep, ten years of dates with 

treatment fair, without renewal or repair. The 

price is low, at all events, each ycar not more than 

thirty cents; moreover, what is plain and clear, 


it’s worth $3.00 every year. Send $3.00 for a beau- 
tiful 11% x 16% pictorial design. [Kt carries no 
advertisement. Money back if ot pleased. 








A.J. McDADE, 63 Park Row, New York 





When writing to the above 
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Recent Federal Trade Cases 





Sixth Re 








Advertising of Correspondence School of Drafting Misrepresented Courses, Com. 
mission Contends, and Issues Prohibitory Order Against Practices Alleged Unfair 
rt on the Grain Trade Deals With Prices of Cash Grain and Grain 
‘‘Futures’’ as Related to Various Factors of Supply and Demand. 





ADVERTISEMENTS of a Chicago corre- 

spondence school of drafting so impressed the 
Federal Trade Commission that it decided to try 
its own hand at drafting, with the result that it 
has drawn up a prohibitory order requiring the 
Chicago concern to discontinue practices which 
the Commission regards unfair. 

In its investigation of the representations made 
by the school, the Commission found, it reports, 
that the school purported to teach mechanical 
and other forms of drafting and the trade of 
repairing automotive vehicles. In addition to 
the incorporated name, the officers of the con- 
cern cited in the order are alleged to have 
operated under the following designations: 
“Coyne School of Drafting,’ “Associated Draft- 
ing Engineers,” and “Chicago Auto Shops.” Un- 
der such designations, the findings state, the 
school’s officers cited made, through newspapers 
and other periodical advertisements, circulars, 
and letters, many false and misleading state- 
ments in connection with the courses offered to 
the public. 

Among the representations alleged by the 
Commission to be false were: That the school’s 
courses fitted pupils for positions ranging from 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year; that only a common- 
school education was necessary to enroll in the 
courses; that the courses would qualify pupils as 
experts within one year; and that there was an 
especial demand for draftsmen trained by the 
school’s courses of instruction. 

Suits were threatened and fictitious legal papers 
were used by officers of the school, the Com- 
mission charges, in attempting to make collection 
from delinquent pupils. The officers cited by the 
Commission also advertised, it says, certain 
amounts represented to be the usual and regular 
prices of their courses of instruction, and offered 
a reduction within a limited time, when the 
reduced price was in fact the usual rate habitually 
charged for the courses. 

The Commission’s complete order reads as 
follows: 


It is now ordered that the respondents... 
their officials, representatives, servants, and 
employes, do cease and desist Irom: 

(a) Representing directly or indirectly, by 
advertisements, by circular letters, or otherwise, 

1. That respondents can and will in a 
period of ten months or less, by a corre- 
spondence course qualify a pupil as an ex- 
pert draftsman trained to fulfill the duties 
of an industry or profession; 

2. That there is a demand for the se-vices 
of persons trained by respondents’ said course 
of instruction at high salaries; 

3. That immediately upon the completion 
of respondents’ said course of instruction in 
drafting by correspondence the pupil will 
obtain, or respondents will obtain for the 
pupil, a high and_ responsible position 
paying a salary ranging from $200 to $800 
per month or from $50 to $150 per week; 

4. That respondents will place pupils in 
positions paying the rates of salary mentioned 
in (3) above, or in the alternative will re- 
turn the pupil’s money, unless and until res- 
pondent in good faith so perform; 

5. That respondents legally guarantee to 
their pupils either satisfaction of the said 
pupils in accordance with the said promises, 
or the return of the money paid by said 
pupils, unless and until respondents do 
furnish such legal guarantee; 

6. That the pupil can become an expert 
draftsman in ten months or less by taking 
the respondents’ said course of correspondence 
lessons even though the said pupils have only 
common or ordinary school education; 

7. That there exists a powerful associa- 


— 


tion of drafting engineers engaged jn the 
practice of their profession and that the said 
association is offering a course of instruction 
through the said respondents; 

8. That respondent C. E. Wesch is “Chie 
of Staff” of any such purported association 
mentioned in (7) above; 

9. That there is an association of drafting 
engineers engaged in the practice of ther 
profession who offer pupils assistance and 
advice through the said respondents and 
which will, after the pupil has finished th 
said course, use its influence to secure for 
the pupil emp!oyment at a large and lucn. 
tive salary or at all; 

10. That there is a large business enter. 
prise called the “Chicago Auto Shops” 
otherwise which is actively engaged in th 
repair of automotive vehicles, which cop. 
ducts this business in a large and wel. 
equipped repair shop, and which is offering, 
course of instruction by correspondence 
through the said respondent as a part of th 
said business enterprise ; 

11. That any person, regardless of age 
the amount of schooling or education he hy 
had, can and will within the period of ox 
year be qualified as an expert in all matte 
pertaining to the repair of automotiy 
vehicles by taking the correspondence cours 
therein offered by the said respondents; 

12. That pupils who take respondents’ said 
course of instruction in the repair of auto 
motive vehicles are generally able to secur 
positions as superintendents or other execi- 
tive officers at salaries ranging from $75 t 
$200 per week and from $3,000 to $100 
per year. 

13. That there is a great demand for per 
sons who have completed respondents’ sil 
correspondence course in automotive repair, 

14. That respondents will place those who 
have completed their courses as aforesaid i 
positions which will pay the rate of salaris 
mentioned in (12) above; 

15. That if for any reason the pupil is 
satisfied with respondents’ said course ® 
automotive repair, respondent will refund t 
the pupil all money paid by him, unless atl 
until respondents do so in goof {ait 
perform ; 





(b) Representing directly or indirectly, } 
advertising, by circular letter, or otherwise, tlt 
the said courses of instruction offered 5 
respondent usually and regularly are gives 
a certain amount, but that by i 
pupils will be allowed to take the courses ft 
a smaller amount, thus making a su . 
saving, when in fact the said smaller amounl® 
the regular and usual rate paid for the 
course by pupils; 

(c) Representing directly or indirectly, ¥ 
advertisements, circular letters, or otherw® 
that respondents will give free to pupils takit 
the said courses offered by respondents cert! 
valuable too's, appliances and supplies a 
sary to the prosecution of the said couné® 
study, when in fact the said tools, appliame 
and supplies are not given free, but are chart 
for and the amount is included in the as 
paid by the said pupils for the said co 
of instruction; : 

(d) Using for the purpose of collecting 
ment for the said courses letters pu i 
be sent from a collection agency, J 
are actually sent from respondents’ own 0% 

(e) Sending to pupils who have 
pay the sum alleged by respondents to be 
for the said courses of instruction, notes 
mons, and other like documents, 
their faces to be legal documents having ™ 
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Indrio’s prop..ed water- 
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proposed hotel, 
withaniS-hole 
golf course 
in the back- 
ground 
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suggested 
Indrio home 
of Mediter- 
yanean 
architec. 





One of the numer- 
ous plax.as which 
will add to the 
beauty of Indrio 


Suggested treat. 
ment of a busi- 
Ness street in 
Indrio 






































gested apart- 
ment build- 


ing be- 


The proposed indrto station of 
the Florida East Coast Railway 


WHICH MS* AND NATURE WILL COMBINE TO MAKE 


ee | America’s Most Beautiful Home Town 


Pe a pine and palm clad slope on Florida’s sun-drenched East 
Coast— just 60 miles north of Palm Beach on the Dixie Highway and 
Florida East Coast Railway. From its crest one looks down on the lovely 
Indian River, a stretch of shimmering sea water separated from the 
Atlantic Ocean only by a narrow strip of tropical jungle land. 


Game fish abound in these nearby waters 
and wild fowl are plentiful in season. 
Sandy beachesand arclling surf bring joy 
to the heart of the bather. Insummer cool 
breezes sweep in from the sea, while win- 
ter days are made balmy by the genial 


Gulf Stream. ({ Such is the setting of 
Indrio, destined to become America’s 
most beautiful home town. Here midst 
the splendor of Florida sky and verdure, 
is being planned a residential community 
to charm the most critical eye. 


A Masterpiece of Civic Planning 


Indrio is the vision of men of large affairs, 
who command the financial resources 
and artistic genius necessary to insure its 
realization. Famous architects and land- 
scape gardeners have been retained to 
make Indrio a civic masterpiece. 

Already parks, plazas and boulevards .« 
are being laid out with an un- [= 
restrained hand. These latter 
range from 100 to 200 feet in 
width, and will be generously 
planted with huge fronded palms, 

Architectural unity will be as- 
sured by the adoption of the ap- 
propriate Mediterranean type of 
architecture as standard. No resi- 





JOHN I. BEGGS, President 
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dence lot will be less than 100 feet wide. 

Indrio’s proposed improvements in- 
clude a million dollar hotel, bathing 
casino, pleasure and boat piers, yacht 
harbor, tennis and roque courts, bridle 
paths, and an 18-hole golf course. 

To you who have tired of the ugli- 
ness and climatic discomforts of 
northern cities, Indrio will be a 
haven indeed. Here you can 
live amid beautiful surroundings 
in a climate unsurpassed in all 
the world. 

An elaborately illustrated 
folder describing Indrio will 
gladly be sent on request. 








PHELPS-HENDRICKSON COMPANY 


Exclusive Selling Agents for East Coast Devecorpment Company 


BoxN-22, INDRIO, Florida 


PHELPS-HENDRICKSON CO. 
Box N-22, Indrio, Florida 


Gentlemen: Please send me your illustrated 
folder describing Indrio. 


Name 


Address 
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Have You a Sales 
or Cost Problem 
on the Pacific Coast? 


ITHOUT changing your busi- 

ness plan or policy, it may be 
possible for you to utilize the distrib- 
uting service successfully employed 
by aie nationally known manufac- 
turers. This would enable you to 
travel the ten Western States and 
Hawaii regularly and bring trained 
sales direction and effort to your sell- 
ing campaign at a reasonable cost and 
free of all detail. 

Your campaign would be conduct- 
ed as a distinct unit, maintaining your 
identity and individuality even to the 
stationery. This service includes re- 
ceiving,shipping, warehousing,selling, 
dealer’s advertising, window trim- 
ming, collection for all sales and dis- 
counting them to you monthly. 

Thirty-four years of successful ex- 

rience and records giving contacts 
with wholesale and retail drug, hard- 
ware, jewelry, stationery, sporting 
goods, and general store trade, is at 
your command. 

We have not added a new cam- 
paign for three years and are now 
prepared to serve another established 
manufacturer. We realize that a con- 
nection of this character requires 
careful consideration. We will be glad 
to correspond regarding details. 


‘The GEO. H. EBERHARD CO. 


{INCORPORATED 1891} 


Selling Agents 


360-3770 FREMONT STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Division Headquarters 
LOS ANGELES ’ SEATTLE ” SPOKANE ” PORTLAND 
BUTTE * SALT LAKE CITY ” EL PASO 
FRESNO 7 HONOLULU 


er 
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with the collection of the said sums but which d 
are in fact fictitious and not legal docy t 
and are prepared by respondents the me 

(f) Using or employing any other false and 
fictitious forms, documents or letter heads 
making threats of suit, for the purpose ph: 
lecting alleged delinquent accounts, ex 
respondents may in good faith take such 
as may be necessary to collect amounts whi 
they consider to be legally due to them. { 
services rendered; - 

(g) Using and employing the name “ Asso. 
ciated Drafting Engineers” as a trade 
for the business of conducting a correspondence 
course in drafting; or using and employing 
similar name likewise suggesting that the 
is offered by an association of drafting ep. 
gineers ; 

(hk) Using and employing the name “Chj 
Auto Shops” as a trade name for the busines 
of conducting a correspondence course in the 
repair of automotive vehicles; or using ani | 
employing any similar name likewise Suggesting 
that the course is being offered as part of 4 
business of repairing automotive vehicles, 


[\ ANNOUNCING its sixth report on the graip 
trade, the Commission asserts that detailed 
statistical analysis of cash and future price move. 
ments during several years yields no convincing 
evidence that trading in “futures” operates to 
stabilize prices. The data studied by the Com. 
mission do not indicate, it says, that future prices 
are especially stable, and the technical conditions 
of future trading seem to the Commission to 
cause some fluctuations in prices that would not 
otherwise occur. 

Cash wheat prices are more stable than the 
prices of cash corn, rye, bariey and oats, and the 
wheat harvest is also less variable from year to 
year, according to the Commission’s analysis. 
The prices of different grains do not show gen- 
erally a close correspondence in their year-to-year 
changes, the Commission finds. The general 
supposition that the demand for grains is in 
elastic—a considerable increase or decrease in 
supply causing a marked change in price, rather 
than a prompt change in the rate of consump- 
tion—is confirmed, the Commission says, by the 
application of statistical tests for the thirty years 
ended with 1916—a price tendency indicating, 
the Commission believes, that conditions relating 
to supply are more decisive than those relating 
to demand. 

Of “futures” and trading in “futures,” the 
Commission says: 

Considerable significance is sometimes at- 
tached to the question whether cash prices lead 
future prices, or the futures cash, on the theory 
that one market influences or controls the 
movement of the other. The statistical ev 
dence available relates only to priority of pnt 
changes from day to day. So far as ths 
answers the question it gives a divided verdid, 
but with leadership preponderating for ca 
prices. 

As between terminal markets in this country, 
the price changes of futures more often octl! 
first in the Chicago market, but as betwee 
Chicago and Liverpool, the Liverpool 
leads. : 

One of the most important and significa 
facts statistically demonstrated is the downwa 
bias of the future market. An _ extensit 
comparisen of price data for various srals 
and options over many years shows that, of 
the average, there is a definite tendency for the 
future price in the earlier months of 
(perhaps nine months ahead of delivery) # 
fall short of the price subsequently attain 
just before or during the month of . 
In other words, the tendency of the future pat 
is to understate the ultimate price. 5 
true merely in a large majority, but by # 
means in all, of the instances dealt with. 

This bias of the futures market in the 
tion of low prices is in part expla 
weight of selling hedges during 
marketing season. But the prevalence of uw 
due discounts, or the downward bias ‘a 
casts, at other seasons (as for ex@ é 
wheat in the spring before the opening on 
new crop year, when trades cf hedges até 
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Brief Facts About 
Aluminum Paint 


—consists of Aluminum 

tonze Powder mixed 

with a suitable vehicle 
of oil or varnish. 

—500-700 square feet cov- 
erage per gallon. 

—one coat completely hides 
any other color. 

—not readily stained by 
soot, smoke, fumes, gases 
or salt air. 

—on walls reflects a good 
working light. 


“protects exposed sur- 
faces longer and better 
than ordinary paints. 


costs no more—first or 
last 


—“It Leafs’’, 
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Modern Paint for the Modern Plant 
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LUMINUM PAINT has intro- 

duced this economy into the 
plant of the Mutual Electric and 
Machine Company of Detroit. 
It can bring these—and many 
others—to your plant. 


Outdoors, too, Aluminum 
Paint holds the key to many new 
economies. 

Aluminum Paint protects sur- 
faces of wood, metal and con- 
crete as no other paint can pro- 
tect them. For only Aluminum 
Paint protects upon the new 
principle—“‘leafing”’. 


The thin flakes of pure sill: 
lic aluminum (Aluminum Pow- 
der) which form the pigment 
“leaf” together when the Paint is 
applied. They producea smooth, 
continuous coat that stubbornly 


Aluminum Paint (le 


Aluminum Company of America 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ro) 


2404 Oliver Building 





“The diffusion of light is now so even 
that we are not obliged to burn an electric 
light in our plant during daylight hours” 


resists deterioration, rust and 
weather. 


In addition to its greater pro- 
tection—Aluminum Paint gives 
a lastingly crisp, clean appear- 
ance wherever it is used. 


Yet—first and last—Alumi- 
num Paint costs no more than 
ordinary paints. Its initial cost 
is no greater than that of any 
first class industrial paint—and 
it protects longer. 


Read the “Brief Facts About 
Aluminum Paint” in the panel 
below. Compare these facts with 
what you know of other paints. 


Then write for the illustrated 
booklet —“‘Aluminum Paint.” It 
gives the complete facts in an in- 
teresting, understandable way. 


Offices in Eighteen Principal American Cities > 





Aluminum in Every Commercial Form 





———--— ~ 


When writing to ALUMINUM CoMPpaANy oF AMERICA flease 
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likely to be on the buying side) must be gy | 
tributed to causes other than hedging ; Ne 
The character of recent professional 
tion is suggested as one of these factors. This 
bias of the futures market operates especj 
to depress unduly the next-crop options, Th» ol 
downward bias of the futures market in | 
part explains the tendency of the future pp system 
to be at a discount below the cash price 
Owing to the tendency of the futures to he to Alv 
at a discount, the risk on hedge sales (which Distrib: 
constitute the bulk of hedges) is considerable Chamb 
Cash and futures must come approxi Speal 
together in the delivery month. If owing to the Council 
downward bias of the future the hedge gale Mr. De 
of the future must be made at a discount be- to-hous 
low the cash price, the tendency referred 
is much more likely to result in loss than # to the 
the bias were in the opposite direction. i “Regi 
in any case, operates to make the hedge unduly } ge fav 
costly and may, if the discounts. are sufficiently house s 
large, render the future practically worthless 5 “just. n 
a hedge. ’ 
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Imagine This Hotel 
In YOUR Town! 


Modern, even metropolitan in appoint- 





ED 
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ments and service, such a hotel brings 






fame and good-will to any community. 






Yet, such a hotel is possible in even 
the smaller cities—we've financed up- 




















































































4 ward to a hundred the country over! The correct use of the futures market forthe | he: alth 
: purpose of protection against loss is, in conse. in the 

q —not only possible, but capable of quence, not so simple a matter as the advocate oziginall 
] earning a satisfactory income on the of future trading ordinarily assumes. i is now 
q 2 must, therefore, be done skilfully or else ¢ Pretty 1 
r iE epgoama 1 eat eer oft almost ae =? 
‘ ‘ot , = ee oe eee . 7 method- 
4 Does your town need more modern as the risks incurred in abstaining from #4 cess in ; 
4 hotel facilities? The FINAN- peactice of hedging rag ot nag at a He pr 
; vt CH gards the country grain dealer, in view of alte]  foyse-to 
ze | CIALIST, a monthly journal devoted native methods open to him, particularly “to First, 

+ to hotel finance, will be sent gratis. arrive” and “on track” bids. grew ou 
8 en | Le ae 1 
B Ask to have your name placed on our — 
3 ’ = * : : nece 
4 complimentary civic list “C-311°— The Distributor Gets 43.2 Cents} outiets 

. there’s no obligation entailed. of Your Dollar Accord 
4 ‘: of house 
q N INTERESTING review has been made re-] the meth 
4 The HOCKENBURY SYSTEM, Inc. LX cently by Niles & Niles, certified public m4 Contribu 
fl Harrisburg - - Pennsylvania countants of New York City, of statistics relative the hou: 
a to cost of merchandise distribution. times a | 
S| The figures are taken from 77 different publi-§ ber of ca 
aa \ cations—government, university, trade organiz- The o 
A ~ ae — - — tion, etc——and comprehend all printed statistic® housewife 
= | on the subject to-house 
+ Statistics for 15 classes of merchandise show— which th 
j | how much of the consumer’s dollar goes =< also that 
Pi ] h M WwW | producer and how much to the machinery the Real 

4 S ll Dr ‘4 ayflo er | distribution: mized di 
| ma op | Producer Distrib} The diffi 
7 eS pa Classes of merchandise cents cents busy hou: 
u e . i eer rer ee 67.5 328 ments in 
} a PRE ee . 54.6 454 sumer de 
- O } In S Electrical supplies......... 53.0 470 Mr. Do 
4 MIEN Ss Siting cw 8 sin bas slabas 56.4 43. the trave 
y PIRI 6 a5 is 5 oie aes 6.0 cares 38.0 a tetail stor 
5 F d d Tri d PG aia nite ncieg suis 60.0 keeper,” h 

orged an rimme 00.0 
oe " Machined >. i fe eee re . Sa 43 looks ot 
nly or Machin ; [SS | a <i mg 
~e , ==’ erage of seven classes 57.8 422 Sl 
Complete aa Average of seven classes. . hiss relied 0: 
; 7 Datty nreGcts..cc sce 73.0 270 fidence 
\ Modern Heat Treating Washington's Fruits and vegetables...... $03 \ pm i 

epeas alati ; NONE 6S ie ok ck es 72. 
Facilities For All Palatial New Hotel | SPOR ooo Btls Verde eae 70.8 292 isa a 
Grades of Steel onmenmme ; = is salers a 
é Average of eleven classes.. 58.6 s attentior 
Also Home of Leaders in Astomobiles . ... 0.055 <5. 5s 73.0 * The s: 

¢ Rn 1) 

Statecraft, Diplomacy, PU ea 2 Sees ati 44.4 5 sales ma 
Bi Carriage Bolts Elevator Bolts ee acl 4 ai dé Dental supplies............ 73.0 bs customer 
: Machine Bolts Eagle Carriage nance and industry en ee OU re ree TE 45.4 = enough. 
gy : rt fi 
¥ Lag Bolts welts wee scans’ gi tiaie chases aif pe 
2 Cold Punchec Plow Bolts rae ae et ; - Average of fifteen € 7 yohaeh 
4 Nuts Step Bolts Sas POE een we The review deals with rate of tumowe ei (0% 
if Hot Pressed Nuts Small Rivets find here the acme of luxury and cost source, the expensiveness of firing and lM By maki 
- : : . | and also points out that fluctuations MPP") : 

d Wrought Washers Turnbuckles comfort, at rates no higher than at | tion and in manufacturing employ poy 
af less finely appointed hotels. | marked parallelism. bbe 
4 Two results appear conspicuously from of this 
ta Four Short Blocks | study: First, that a reduction of the average ’ 
4 i The — _ | ventory which will increase the rate of "l A Nati 
of B W k ( from will bring about a reduction of the cost 
+ ie j b J & } re mae | tribution; and second, that a more neatly & Wits 

it Columbus Bolt Works Co. U. S. Chamber of Commerce [form rate ‘of production, which wii gly Nai 
i i on | fluctuations in employment and reaw oe ment 

: Columbus, Ohio Connecticut Avenue | ciency and expense pom to these Huck Chubs au 
7 Y SERVICE “ F | will reduce the cost of production. Either a 
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News of Organized 


Business 


QUSE-TO-HOUSE selling, having become 
H permanently established in the distribution 
is under close watch by business men for 

‘ons of probable future development, according 
to Alvin E. Dodd, manager of the Domestic 
Distribution Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. : Die 

ing at New York before the National 
Council of the Traveling Salesmen’s Association, 
Mr. Dodd said the indications were that house- 
to-house Selling likely would be specialized in 
some fields and that other fields would be left 
to the local retailer. 

“Regardless of which side of the controversy 
we favor—the local retailer or the house-to- 
house salesman—business men,” said Mr. Dodd, 
“just now are deeply interested in finding out 
what the probable future development is going to 
be; although the house-to-house method, largely 
in the form of the old-fashioned peddler, was 
originally sporadic and apparently accidental, it 
js now seemingly of a permanent character. 
Pretty near everything which can be bought or 
sold, including cemetery lots, is sold by this 
method—although by no means with equal suc- 
cess in all lines.” 

He presented the two points of view regarding 
house-to-house selling: 

First, that which contends that direct selling 
grew out of the surplus of goods resulting from 
production speeded up during the War, which it 
was necessary to move through new retail selling 
outlets. 

According to this point of view, the high peak 
of house-to-house selling has been passed and 
the method will gradually decrease in importance. 
Contributing to this end is the disinclination of 
the housewife to answer her doorbell several 


times a day to talk to an ever-increasing num- | 


ber of canvassers. 

The other point of view contends that the 
housewife is favorably disposed toward the house- 
to-house canvasser because he performs a service 
which the local retailer does not. It contends 
also that the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Real Silk Hosiery Case has definitely legiti- 
mized direct selling when honestly carried on. 
The difficulty of securing the attention of the 
busy housewife has been minimized by advertise- 
ments in national magazines by which con- 
Sumer demand has been cultivated. 

Mr. Dodd emphasized the strategic position of 
the traveling <alesman in his relations with the 
retail storekeeper on whom he calls. “The store- 
keeper,” he said, 

looks on the salesman either with suspicion, or 

else as a valued friend whose counsel may be 

relied on. The salesman who has won the con- 
fidence of his customers is in position to help 
them improve their merchandising methods 
and to turn their stock more rapidly. This 

18 @ service to which manufacturers and whole- 

salets are giving more and more organized 

attention, 

The salesman is, of course, able to give his 
sales manager a report on the soundness of the 
customers’ credit, but such a report is not 
enough. A salesman should, and often does, 
report fully on what kind of a merchandising 
job the customer is doing, whether his store is 
Clean, his clerks courteous, his stock well 
chosen and displayed, his bookkeeping accurate. 

¥ making and reporting such observations as 

» traveling salesmen may add information 

Sreat value in its bearing on credit rating. 

iS IS especially true when retailers are aware 
of this surveillance. 


A National Better Business Bureau 


i THE election of officers of the new 

* nara Better Business Bureau, Inc., in 
ork City, the Truth-in-Advertising move- 
Chk. i by the Advertising Associated 
ale e World, has entered a new field of 
Nass wa The new bureau supplants the 
National ' Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
\dvertising Clubs, which has campaigned against 
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Firestone 


BUSINESS 


will ALWAYS give 


Most Miles per Dollar 


No matter where crude rubber prices may go— 
Firestone advantages in securing raw material, in 
manufacturing and distribution are always active to 
make good the pledge of Most Miles per Dollar. 


Gum-Dipped Cords are meeting today’s difficult 
operating conditions — heavy loads — high sustained 
speeds over long distances—bigger commercial vehicles. 
Their wonderful mileage records are reducing the daily 
operating costs of truck and bus operators everywhere, 
and of hundreds of thousands of motorists. 


Gum-Dipping is one of the biggest factors in tire 
performance, making Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires the 
most economical ever offered car owners. Cord from 
fabric mills is first delivered to a separate plant where 
it is treated in a solution of gum, which insulates every 
fiber of every cord. This extra process minimizes in- 
ternal friction and heat and gives the sidewalls greater 


flexibility and strength. 


Prove Firestone’s many superiorities for yourself. Go 
to the nearest Firestone Dealer—Only Firestone builds 


Gum-Dipped Cords. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . (6G inulont. 
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10,00 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Unusual, Distinctive. Attention- 
Compelling, Beautifully Litho- 
graphed on High Grade Bond Paper 


Introductory Price 


$62.50 


Do not let your high-class business be represented by 
shabby letterheads. One of our sketches will con- 
vince you that. Strength and Character in letterheads 
help build GOOD-WILL. Our service is without 
obligation to you. Write today—on your letterhead— 
and leave the rest to us! 


KOKOMO LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 





Six newspapers and four 
magazines, including £YS- 
TEM, have called “The 
Man Who Sells” (written 
by a sales manager di- 


recting 115 men) the 
year’s best selling help 
for salesmen, 


Send $2.00 for a sample 
copy and write for quanti- 
ty discounts on 10 copies 
and over, Write today. 


Franklin Publishing 
357—Fourth Avenue, 
New York 































Reprints of Articles 


appearing in this magazine may be ordered 


from NATION’s 


BusINnEss, 


Washington. 


We will give permission, on request, for the reprinting of articles from 
Nation’s Business in house organs, or in any other organization periodicals. 
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“Two 
incomes 

are better 

than one” 















Build both together 


The forward-looking man builds up two incomes—one from his 
business or profession, one from his bond investments. If he 


has been wisely investing his surplus, he will have an income 
from his securities to fall back upon should his business income 
fall off at times. The more carefully he has invested, the more 
dependable this income. 


Our offices in fifty leading cities are ready to help you build a 
second income through well-secured bonds. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS - ACCEPTANCES 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


Offices in more than 50 leading 
cities throughout the world 














Cut Folding Costs 90% 


615 Chestnut St., 





Baum tse  Philadedehis 




















CORNELL & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 





Toledo Seattle 
New York : Salt Lake City Sedalia Minneapolis Tulsa 
Washington, D.C Los Angeles Chicago Omaha Dallas 
Philadelphia San Francisco St. Louis Denver Houston 
Cleveland Portland Kansas City Topeka Hutchinson 


























waste in advertising for the last thirteen Yeats, 

The president of the bureau is Lou E. Ho 
head of the Holland Engraving Company, Kan. 
sas City, Missouri, and retiring president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs. Other officers 
Lewis Harriman, head of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, Buffalo, vice-president; and Jesse 
Neal, secretary-treasurer of the Associated Ag. 
vertising Clubs, New York, secretary-treasurer 
Edward L. Greene, former special representative 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs, is the mana. 
ger of the bureau. 

In a statement issued in connection with his 
acceptance of the presidency of the bureau, Mr 
Holland said: ; 


The movement, under the direction of th 
old National Vigilance Committee, conclusively 
proved its value to legitimate business and the 
public. With the work of that committee g 
a foundation on which to build, we are now 
in a position to expand along new lines ang 
to draw closer the line of protection againg 
fraudulent and deceptive business practice, 

Under the name “National Better Busines 
Bureau” we can coordinate more effectively the 
work of the local Better Business Bureaus jy 
forty-three cities. 

Many people have found it difficult to up. 
derstand why the name “Vigilance” should hk 
applied to our national organization and the 
name “Bureau” to the local units. Now w 
have a common name, the national bureay 
patrolling the field of national advertising and 
merchandising and the local bureaus doing the 
same type of work in the local fields. 

The local bureaus will continue to func 
tion under their own boards of directors, but 
the movement as a whole will be able t 
present a solid front, particularly now that th 
bureaus are represented on the national board, 
where their representatives can get a better 
close-up picture of nation-wide problems con 
cerning fraud and deceptive business practice. 


Agriculture Interests Selma 


A PLAN for the utilization of the agricultunl 
ve resources of Dallas County, Alabama, made 
by the county farm bureau and applied through 
the chamber at Selma, the county seat, has been 
the means to higher productivity of the farm 
of white and negro farmers, attraction of new 
farmers to the county, and to closer relation 
between the business and agricultural interests @ 
the county. 

The chamber believed that a campaign of sel 
help directed to intensive use of the farm lant 
would be better for the people of the county 
than to invite factories, capital, and ‘industnil 
development from outside the county, M 
analysis of the agricultural needs of the coumly 
was made and a plan was prepared to 
the rural life of the county. In order to ke 
in close harmony with the farmers and to# 
their full cooperation the chamber asked & 
county farm bureau to appoint a committee 
three farmers to collaborate with the agu 
tural committee of the chamber in making” 
plan. 

Provision was made for the chamber 0 @ 
ploy two agricultural experts to be sé 
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the State Extension Service, which has its 
quarters at Auburn. These men are di 
the county agent, and to expedite the work d 
this staff the county is divided into three 
tricts. Included in the plan is a 
recognition of the work of negro farmers. “CS 
prizes for them, amounting to $900, are awarte! 
at the end of the crop year, each of "i 
agricultural districts receiving $300. Gems 
for negro farmers, with talks by leaders ma 
culture, are to be held in rural communiliey 

Another important provision of the plat S% 
the holding of a fair at Selma, with agricays, 
displays in store windows and a P 
entertainment. 

Several thousand acres of lime land are & 
under option by the chamber for division 
tracts of 120 to 300 acres. Railroat® & 
cooperated with the chamber in adverts 
opportunities for home seekers, and the 4 
expects a considerable response when ¢rops* 7 
north and the middle west are in. The PP 
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The INEVITABLE “TYPEWRITER IS ‘HERE 
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WANT ETM 
COTTA 








MODERN BUSINESS. EFFICIENCY DEMANDS IT 


N? longer is it necessary to endure that thought-dis- 
turbing, nerve-racking tap-tap-tap of the typewriter. 
The New Model 6 Remington- Noiseless has solved that 
problem for all time. It is the only noiseless writing 
machine. 

This new machine has the complete four-row standard 
keyboard—the keyboard with which all operators are 
familiar. 

It has the light, natural touch which is universally de- 
sired by operators. Its action is surpassingly easy, which 


insures ‘a-great volume of work. And its work is beau- 
tiful— worthy of any user’s signature. 

Business efficiency demands noiseless typewriting; com- 
fort demands it; human nerves demand it; health de- 
mands it. And the new Remington-Noiseless No. 6 is the 
complete answer to this demand. From the standpoint of 
efficiency—in fairness to your employees and yourself— 
you should investigate this new machine. We shall gladly 
place a New Remington-Noiseless Model 6 in your office 
for examination without any obligation to you. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 
Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited, 68 King Street West, Toronto 


























New Remington-Noise 


WITH FOUR-ROW STANDARD KEYBOARD 








When writing to REMINGTON TyPEv RITER Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Put in a North 
Coupon 


NATION’S BUSINESS 





America 
too 


T costs but a few cents to insure your parcel post 
packages. It would cost so much more to replace 
them, if lost, damaged or destroyed en route. 


Mail the attached memorandum for information about 
North America l’arcel Post Insurance and rates. 
A coupon in every package insures automatically. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 






BPO... dus sewene 


—s PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
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Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Wainut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N-11 
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Life Insurance 
to Protect 
Your Business 





Just the same as fire in- 
surance. 

For individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations. 

All forms to protect all 
kinds of contingencies. 


Think it over and send 
for our bocklet, ‘‘Business 


Life Insurance for Execu- 
tives.”’ 
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OF BOSTON. MassacHusarTs 


A STRONG COMPANY Over Sixty 
Years in Business. Liberal as to Con- 
tract. Safe and Secure in Every Way. 
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MOORES 
In Use In More Than 
—— 300,000 Offices 
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Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 


140-page Book full of life-size 
ruled forms, each one com- 
pletely filled in. The answer 
to problems of accounting and 
to record keeping for any 
business or profession. 


Send for this Book today 


John C.Moore Corporation 
(Established 1839) 


3031 Stone St.. Rochester, N. Y. 





When writing to the above advertisers please mention Nation's Business 





| Aerial Affairs, with Capt. C. W. Saunders of the 
| Matson Navigation Company as chairman. 





| tial disability, temporary total disability, tem 
| porary partial disability, waiting period, medial 


| a depth of 195 feet, the building will o 


LOOSE LEAF 
> Ou 





for cotton and all feed and food crops are the | 


brightest in many years. 

The plan has drawn the farmers and the busi- 
ness men of Dallas County into a productive and 
profitable cooperation for the solution of their 
common problems, and in this cooperation the 
State Extension Service and the Alabama Farm 
Federation have been of invaluable 


—H. H. Frasrep 
Chamber Has Aviation Committee 


oe RECOGNITION of the increasing impor. 
tance of civil and military aviation to Say 
Francisco and the Pacific Coast, Clay Miller 
president of the San Francisco chamber, has an 
nounced the appointment of a Committee 


The work of the committee, as explained by 
Mr. Miller, will be the consideration of gj 
problems which relate to transportation by air, 
and meetings will be held when questions requir. 
Ing action arise. 

In addition to Captain Saunders, the commit. 
tee includes: Capt. Reginald R. Belknap, U, §, N 
Dr. Sterling Bunnell, George R. Gay, Col, FP 
Lahm, Air Officer of the Ninth Corps 
Phillip S. Teller, and Lieut. Col. Roy C. Ward 


Trend of Workmen’s Compensation 


ENDENCIES in legislation providing for 
workmen’s compensation are discussed jp 
Insurance Bulletin No. 18, prepared by th 
Insurance Department of the Chamber of Com. 
merce of the United States from the “Digest of 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws” issued by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under. 
writers. 
The general trend throughout this legislation, 
the Department says, is to extend the employ. 
ments covered and to increase the payment 
made. That the indicated trend is important é 
suggested by the spread of the workmen’s com- 
pensation system—it is now in operation in 4 
states and 3 territories, is compulsory and & 
clusive for some employments in 27 states, and? 
territories, and is elective, technically at least, in 
30 states and 1 territory. 
Topical divisions of the bulletin include: Per 
sons and industries covered, compensation for 
death, permanent total disability, permanent par 


aid, and occupational diseases. 

A comprehensive tabular view of provisiot 
of the laws of the several states gives the bullet 
usefulness as a reference. 

Copies of Bulletin No. 18 are obtainable @ 
application to the Insurance Department of tit 
National Chamber. 


New Home for Indianapolis Chambet 


APRA REES have been made by & 
4X Indianapolis chamber to occupy the teat 
floor and part of the ninth floor of the i 
ten-story building to be built at 316-320 New 
Meridian street. With a frontage of 85 feet am 
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University Park, which forms the sou 


| part of the war-memorial plaza project. 


By the terms of the lease contract accept 
by the chamber from the building company, 
chamber may buy the new building witht? 
period of fifteen years. 


New England Men Make Long Tol 


31-DAY, coast-to-coast tour made by Ne 

England business men provided am @i% 
able vacation with an opportunity 1 
first-hand knowledge of the commerce 
dustries of other regions. The tour Wa 


| under the auspices of the state chambers Cie 
| Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts — 


necticut, and included cities in the M 
West, and South. 


Bulletins Win Insurance Support 
HAT PERSISTENT and intelligent me 
licity is effective is convincingly “$ 
through the bulletin service of the wi 
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Association of Insurance Agents, directed by its | 


ive secretary, George Brown of Detroit. 
Mr. Brown got the idea of issuing educational 
bulletins on insurance when serving in the Michi- 
legislature. He was amazed, he writes, to 
learn “how little the public generally and the 
H rs in particular knew about insurance.” 
Most men, he found, were unfriendly to stock- 
company insurance and the more insurance they 

carried the more unfriendly they were. 

To combat that unfriendliness Mr. Brown 
a semi-monthly, one-page bulletin ser- 
vice. The bulletins present selections from state- 
ments of men in public life against federal, state, 
and municipal ownership and management of all 
industries affected with a public interest, and 
avoid as far as possible the quoting of insurance 


quthorities. Of the results of this bulletin ser- | 


vice, Mr. Brown writes: 


The bulletins have been distributed by two 
hundred of the most active and reputable in- 
“surance agencies throughout the state’ among 
' business and proiessional men and _ industrial 
workers.’ The members of the legislature are 
also on the mailing list. The circulation runs 
300,000 a year, and the best evidence of the 
success of the publicity rests on the fact that 
not one unfriendly or hampering bill went 
over in the 1925 legislature session, illustrating 
the oft-made statement that the American 
public mind is always open to argument and 
safe and sane when the question comes to a 
show down, but full of fight when any cor- 
poration cries “The public be damned!” 


Plans for Collecting Dues 


F THE sixteen large chambers of commerce 

that explained their dues-billing practices 
in response to a request of the Organization 
Service Bureau of the National C.uamber, six 
reported that they bill dues from the date of 
acceptance of memberships; five pro-rate dues 
either the first or the second year so that all 
dues eventually fall due the first of the fiscal 
year; and five have either semi-annual or quar- 
terly billing dates and the year’s dues or the 
quarterly dues of members are made to fall due 
on one or the other of these billing dates. 

Of the sixteen smaller chambers of commerce 
which replied, three bill dues from the date of 
acceptance of memberships; eight pro-rate dues 
the first of the year, so that all dues eventually 
fall due the first of the fiscal year; five have 
either semi-annual or quarterly billing dates and 
the year’s dues or the quarterly dues of mem. 
bers are made to fall due on cne or the other of 
these billing dates. 

Secretaries who find it desirable to pro-rate 
dues so that eventually ail dues will be due the 
first of the fiscal year may avoid the disad- 
vantage of having a new member pay only a 
part of the year’s dues by adopting the plan used 
by the Boston, New Bedford, and Trenton 
chambers, the Bureau explains. A new member 
joining any one of these chambers pays the full 
year’s dues, but their practices are somewhat 
different : 

One plan is. to send the new member a bill for 
the whole year, deducting the amount which he 

paid in advance for that year. Another 
Plan is to send a bill at the end of the first 
dues“ year, with a letter which explains the ad- 
justment of the account to the end of the cham- 
ber's fiscal year. When the time comes for the 
bext bill, it would note the full amount of the 


year’s dues payable at the regular time for old 
members, 


Yearbooks of Chambers Abroad 


MERICAN chambers of commerce in London, 
Paris, Berlin and Milan have just issued 
yearbooks and directories for the benefit of 
American traders and travelers. 

t Anglo-American Year Book,” 1925, 536 
pages is published by the American Chamber of 
—s in London, Inc., Aldwych House, Ald- 
bein » W. C. 2, London, and may be purchased 
trom that organization for $4.00. This publication 
ae @ residential directory of Americans in 

ngland; a list of the members of the American 
di of Commerce in London; a commercial 
rectory with a separate classified section; an 
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lets ’em 


> ALK about thrills!” said 
Jimmy Warren, as_ he 
dropped his bag in the chief’s 
office at the YPS plant. “I never got a 
much bigger kick out of anything than I did 
yesterday when I tossed that pressed steel 
signal assembly out of the window.” 

“Tossed it out of the window!” exclaimed 
the chief. ‘““Whatdo you mean? What was 
the matter with it?” 

“Not a thing,” Jimmy replied. “Not a 
thing in the world. But I had to drop it out 
of the window before I could convince the 
Griswold Safety Signal people there wasn’t. 
I'll tell you about it. Sounds like fiction, 
but it’s the gospel truth. 

“As soon as I got in Minneapolis I went 
right out to the Griswoid plant and your 
sample parts for that redesigned traffic 
signal post were there. They'd, already 
looked them over and didn’t think much of 
them. The fact that they’d save about 
seventy-five percent in production cost by 
using this pressed steel assembly was fine. 
But they were sure we hadn’t designed a 
post that would be strong enough. Too 
flimsy! Wouldn’t stand the racket! 

Go all to pieces if an auto hit one \ 
of ’em! 

“T saw I had a job on my hands to 
prove that those six light pieces of 
pressed steel would successfully re- 



















































place the nineteen heavy parts 
in the post they’d been building 
—all those heavy milled steel 
shafts and machined _ steel 
plates, you know. So I suggested we put 
on a little test. 

“Let’s just see how this post of ours be- 
haves when it gets a real jolt,” I said. “A 
drop from a third story window onto some- 
thing hard ought to show whether or not 
it’s any good. That appealed to them, so I 
bolted our YPS post together and they 
found a window about twenty-five feet 
up. Below it we laid some six-inch iron 
pipe for the post to land on. 


“When everything was ready I shoved 
the assembly out and let it go! She hit 
with a bang, bounced a couple of times and, 
bless you! There she lay as good as ever! 

“Weil, they thought maybe that was 
luck. So we took it back and dropped it 
again—and again—just about all morning 
long. 

“When they were satisfied we gathered 
‘round and examined that pressed steel 
signal post. Outside of a couple of pretty 
bad dents it was as good as ever. 
That settled it. Here’s their order. 

“But, believe me, the punish- 
ment this pressed steel can stand is 
something awful, Jack, something 
awful!” 


Adventures in Redesign—rhis tittle book offers interesting and profit- 
able reading if you are manufacturing products now made up of cast-metal parts. 


It relates many remarkable instances wherein “pressing from steelinstead” has 
reduced weight, increased strength and vastly improved the character of products 
for almost every branch of industry. Ask your secretary to mail this coupon today. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO., Warren, Ohio 


** Pioneers in Pressed Steel Redevelopment" 

















The Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., Warren, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of “Adventures in Redesign.” 


Street... 


MIG «6:0: d:didse oe be 





NB 11-25 











When writing to Tte Youncstown Pressep Steet Co, please mention Nation’s Business 
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A Text for Every Business Executive 


“What comfort, what strength, what economy 
there is in order—material order, intellectual order, 
moral order. To know where one is going and what 
one wishes—this is order; to keep one’s word and 
one’s engagements—again order; to have every- 
thing ready under one’s hand, to be able to dispose 
of all one’s forces, and to have all one’s means of 
whatever kind under command—still order; to dis- 
cipline one’s habits, one’s effort, one’s wishes; to 
organize one’s life, to distribute one’s time, to take 
the measure of one’s duties and make one’s rights 
respected; to employ one’s capital and resources, 
one’s talent and one’s chances profitably—all this 
belongs to ana is included in the word order. Order 
means light and peace, inward liberty and free com- 
mand over one’s self; order is power. Aesthetic and 
moral beauty consist, the first in a true perception 
of order, and the second in submission to it, and in 
the realization of it, by, in, and around one’s self. 
Order is man’s greatest need and his true well-being.” 


As true today as when Henri Amiel, the great Swiss 
philosopher, wrote it for his Journal Intime, seventy 
years ago! 


Order is the greatest need of business. It is the 
slogan, and the inspiration, of every progressive 
accountant. To establish it in all departments is 
to set the scene for assured success. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 


CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI! 
TOLEDO 


DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING 
PHILACELPHIA AKRON ERIE 
BALTIMORE CANTON cHIcaGco 
WASHINGTON SAYTON MILWAUKEE 
RICHMOND LOUISV'LLE MEMPHIS 








LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA 
JACKSON 

NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST, PAUL 
DAVENPORT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
sT. Louts 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA FORT WORTH 
DENVER SAN ANTONIO 
SAN FRANCISCO WACO 





























PATENTS | 


TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS 
| FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & Co. 


PATENT ATIORNEYS 


Aseciated ince 1846 with the Scientific American 


602 Woolworth Building, New York City 
528 Scientific American Bldg . Washington, D.C. 
417 Tower Building, Chuago, lil 
370 Hobart Building, Sam Pranctsco, Cal 
225 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Books and Information on Patents and Trade Marks 
by Request 
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House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the most 
successful house organs in the country. 
Edited. printed, and mailed in lots of 1000 
and upat 5tol5 cents pername per month. 
Write forcopy of Tae WittiaM FEATHER MaGaziINe 


The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


| 023 pounds; cotton goods, 289,663 square 











When writing 
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American and Anglo-American “Who’s Who” ip 
Great Britain and Ireland; information Se 
American institutions and organizations in Rye. 
land; and general information of use to 
can traders or visitors. 
“Americans in France” is published by the 
American Chamber of Commerce in F 
Inc., 32 Rue Taitbout, Paris 9E, France, and js 
on sale by that organization, and by Paris book 
stores. The price is 35 francs net, if bound jg 
pegamoid, and 50 francs net, if bound in 
This 715-page directory gives a list of 
cans resident in France, with home, business ang 
mail addresses; a classified professional and 
commercial list of individuals and concerns rep. 
resented in France; a list of American membex 
of the French Legion of Honor; and general 
information on American organizations actiye 
France. Lists are also given of American officiak 
and American clubs. For Paris, there is inform, 
tion about banks, churches, and travel bureaus, 
“The 1924 Yearbook of the American Chambe 
of Commerce for Italy,” 186 pages, is published » 
the anniversary number celebrating the ten 
year of this American Chamber, established g 
Via Bocchetto 3, Milan, Italy. In addition & 
information about the Chamber itself, the book 
includes special articles by Americans and Ith 
ians on Italian industry, commerce and travd 
It also contains a list of the members of th 
American Chamber of Commerce for Italy, with 
name and address, cable address and nature 
business. Copies of the Year Book have bee 
received by the Chamber of Commerce of th 
United States and will be sold for $1.00 each 
Checks should be drawn to the order of th 
American Chamber of Commerce for Italy, 
“The American Buyers’ Guide,” 1924-1925, 
pages, published by the American Chamber 
Commerce in Germany, Friedrichstrasse 59-6) 
Berlin W. 8, is a compilation of handbook it 
formation and a list of sources of supply fa 
American buyers of Central European merchat- 
dise, the sources being confined to the member 
ship of the Chamber. There is a classified se 
tion of German exporters and a classified section 
of German importers, many of the latter beim 
branch houses of American concerns. 


Virginians Say It With Figures 


LF crysis ig and those who want to knor 
how much business Virginians do are to 
informed of the tonnage moving through Hamp 
ton Roads to Central American and to 
American countries. At the suggestion of i 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, it 
Hampton Roads Maritime Exchange at Norfol 
is compiling figures on the various commoditié 
exported to Latin America. 

The report for the first six months of 9% 
shows that coal, tobacco, cotton cloth and pat 
and paper products were the principal cb 
modities exported. Agricultural machinery, 0 
automobile accessories and parts were also dit 
spicuous in this export trade. 

During the first six months of 1925, the expat 
of coal amounted to 596,226 tons; t 
119,771 pounds; paper and paper products, 116; 





and grease, 85,761 gallons. 

Argentina, the study shows, imported the lif 
est quantities of goods in the six-month pf 
The Maritime Exchange will prepare 

statements semi-annually. 





Coming Business Conventions 


Date City Organization 
November : 
ee er eres ee United States Fire COMME 
Conference. 7 
10. Omaha..........Farmers National Grait 
Association, Pm 
10... ..San Antonio. .Southwestern Ice Maa 
ers Association. | ak 
10-13 Los Angeles... ..National Association “== 
Industries. | ee 
11-14.. White Sulphur... American Institute of ay 
Springs struction. | is 
13......New York. American Marine 


Inc. 
_Mid-West Implement 
Association. of oy 
. National Association @® 


17-19...Omaha.. 


ee New York. 
Belting Manuf: 
United States k 
23-26. .Miami . Atlantic Deeper WaWin™™ 
sociation, Be 
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INFLUENCING 
THE BUYING POWER 
= of SAN FRANCISCO 


hed a | : ; 61 years—The San 
bank Francisco Chronicle 


o- One of the richest and | The Chronicle is the 
Wik most responsive buy- | | newspaper of San 
ve ea ing Zones intheworld, Francisco in the same 
un San Francisco is a sense that the Times 
of th market which no is the paper of New 
025, advertiser can afford York. With The 
- toignore. The key to Chronicle, as with 
this great buying zone the Times, it is not so 
percha is the newspaper that much a question of 
ied st has grown up with the percentage of 
ae the community and people who take it as 
has been a recognized oe aa of the ‘‘make-up’”’ of 
influence in it for that percentage. 


Grete & 


at | 
BE 


piabs 








Ham It is the household guide to the worth-while people of this region and they have come to 
‘7 depend upon it for accurate and reliable information. 


“a When you advertise in The Chronicle you reach your prospects through a paper in which 
they have implicit confidence. What San Franciscans see in The Chronicle, they believe— 
and advertising shares in this prestige because of its sponsorship by this paper. 





e expat You will find a gratifying response 
ets, 1 from the advertising you place in The 





q San Francisco 


4 | Ohronicle 












































When writing to San Francisco Curonicie please mention Nation’s Business 
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Drive In and Out ofa 
Warm Garage All Winter 


Save your car—save gas and oil. Enjoy the same 
comfort that thousands have had with their WascO 
Systems for the past nine years. Because of the 
patented automatic regulation, no matter how cold 
the night, your garage is always warm—your car 
warm and dry, ready to start. 


WASCO—The Original Garage Heating 
System 


Self-Regulating Heater and System All Built 
You only put on a little coal once a day. You don't touch 
the drafts. Our automatic regulator saves on coal and 
prevents costly freeze-ups. Al! cast iron hot water heating 
system. Any handy man can set it up as all parts come 
cut-to-fit. Not connected to city water. 
Write for New Low Prices 

Write today for catalog. Give size of garage and 

ask us for new low price. WASCO made in all 

sizes at reduced prices. 


W. A. SCHLEIT MPG. Co., Inc. 
44? Eastwood Station Syracuse, N. Y. 


Prepare now Order Now 
and drive in for Prompt 
comfort all Delivery from 
winter. Stock. 


READY TO-SET UP 








How Your Firm Can Secure 
BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS 


At your request I will mail you complete 
details of a practical and effective plan now in 
use by more than 300 representative business 
firms. Tear this out and hand it to your secretary. 

S. R. STAUFFER 
Letter Counsellor 
601 Wilmac Bidg. Minneapolis. Minn. 


CHATTANOOGA 


‘*The Dynamo of Dixie”’ 











Concerns in all lines of business are invited 
to write for complete information relative to the 
numerous advantages of Chattanooga as a sales and 
distributing point in the southern territory. 


Aso, valuable information regarding power 
sources, water supply, facilities, 
labor conditions, etc., is available to manufacturers 
contemplating main or branch factories in the 
South. 


transportation 


Chattanooga Clearing House Ass’n 
800 James Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















W his per-it Mouthpiece makes your tele- 
+ % phone conversation private and forthe 
one person onlyto whom you are talking. 
Price $1.00. Live agents wanted. 


\ N.B. COLYTT LABORATORIES 
ENGINEERING (8122) 


56S W. Washington Bivd. Chicago 
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Will belp you increase sales 
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Reviews of Recent Business Books 


Municipal Budgets and Budget-Making, by 
A 2. - Bucks. National Municipal 
League, New York City, 1925. 


The old belief that the way to make govern- 
ment expenses lighter is to place them in the 
spotlight has fresh impetus from Mr. Buck’s 
monograph on the principles of budget procedure 
and their scientific application to city adminis- 
tration. In this consideration, intended for pub- 
lic officials, students of government, and citizens 
generally, he includes chapters on the budget and 
budget-making organization; character and classi- 
fication of budget information; the budget-esti- 
mate forms; preparation and revision of the 
budget estimates; the form and contents of the 
budget; appropriation, revenue and borrowing 
measures; legislative consideration and action on 
the budget; and administration of the budget 
plan. Also included is an appendix with topics 
for discussions and reports. 

This monograph is the first of a series to be 
published by the National Municipal League on 
the technical phases of local government and 
administration. 


Conferences, Committees, Conventions, and 
How to Run Them, by Edward Eyre 
Hunt. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1925. 

How to Plan a Convention, by P. G. B. 
Morriss. The Drake Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1925. 


A descriptive title of a useful and well-arranged 
book. Mr. Hunt, who was secretary of the Coal 
Commission and of other important gatherings, 
has had wide experience. He gives the routine 
of conventions from start to finish and in a way 
that cannot fail to be helpful. 

The reader of Mr. Morriss’s book might do 
well to start with Chapter XIII, “The Troubles 
of Jones,” for there are set forth entertainingly 
the reasons why conventions fail. The ways to 
make them succeed are told clearly and con- 
vincingly in the twelve preceding chapters. 


Every organization secretary ought to get much 
help from these two books. 


Howard 
Com- 


How to Write Advertising, by 
Allan Barton. J. B. Lippincott 
pany, Philadelphia, 1925. 


A lively style and a sprinkling of anecdote 
make this book, by the vice-president of an ad- 
vertising agency, more than usually readable 
Mr. Barton is with the Albert P. Hill Company, 
of Pittsburgh, but he is not averse to awarding 
praise to, and citing examples from, other 
agencies. 

Interesting is the chapter which the author 
devotes to deploring the “blind headline,” which 
strives to sell us shaving soap by first raising the 
cry of “fire.” 


Cost Accounting, by W. B. La-vrence 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1925. 


An addition to the rapidly growing literature 
of cost accounting. Planned as a textbook, but 
the author hopes that manufacturing. executives 
may find it helpful for reference. A liberal use 
is made of diagrams, charts and_ illustrative 
forms, and the volume is supplemented by prob- 
lems and practice exercises for the student. 


An Introduction to Statistical Methods, by 


Horace Secrist. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1925. 
A new edition, much made ov-r, of an ac- 


cepted book. 


Statistics as Applied in Business, by Ben- 
jamin Franklin Young. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1925. 

A comprehensive work by a statistician for the 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. It raises 

the question that so often comes to the mind of 


advertisers please mention Nation 


B 


one who goes over business books: Js this 
volume intended for the business man or the 
professional statistician? Or both? And if 

can the same book reach both? Sometimes aa 
non-statistical layman, we wish someone 

write a primer that would show us what cap 
done with statistics and prove his points With 
illustrative incidents. 


The Regularization of Employment, by H. 
Feldman. Harper & Brothers, Ney 
York, 1925. 

Can Business Prevent Unemployment? by 
Ernest G. Draper, Sam A. Lewisohn, 
John R. Commons, Don D. Leseohie 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 19% 


In the widening literature on industrial pe. 
tions the prevention of unemployment is gettj 
its share of attention. Professor Feldman, wh 
deals with industrial relations at the Tuck School 
at Dartmouth, has made a sweeping study of his 
lessening unemployment. He sounds a warning 
in his chapter on unemployment insurance, 
“if business doesn’t, government will.” Yq 
Proiessor Feldman in the chapter “A Comprehen. 
sive Program of Regularization,” seems to dray 
heavily on government aid. 

The four authors of the other book, all me 
well known in industry or in economic research 
and teaching, devote themselves largely to the 
waste caused by unemployment. They too fed 
that unemployment can be greatly reduced, 

An impressive list is given of companies whic 
have made an effort to stabilize production, whic 
is a most important step towards prevention ¢ 
unemployment. 


Inventory Practice and Material Control, by 
Frederic W. Kilduff. McGraw-Hill 
300k Company, Inc., New York, 1925, 


A thorough work by an accountant, dealing 
with the problems of the manufacturer and the 
retailer. Of growing importance in view of th 
intricacy of Federal taxes. A separate section i 
devoted to the subject of material control, 


Retail Merchandising, by James L. Fr 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1925. 


Based on the author’s work with merchandising 
classes in the New York University School @ 
Retailing, and one of a series on retailing by 
these publishers. Dealing largely with the sellim 
methods of department stores, it covers in detail 
such questions as selecting and paying sé 
people, methods of advertising, inventories an 
stock turns. 


Collection Correspondence and Agent 
Practice, by Theodore N. Béckman ait 
Felix E. Held. McGraw-Hill Book @. 
Inc., New York, 1925. 

Half the book is devoted to the art of wiitit 
letters that will make the delinquent custom 





pay his overdue bills, and this half is liberal 
studded with examples of good and poor léttes 
The rest of the book deals with the : 
of collection agencies. The authors teach be 
ness organization at Ohio State University. 


Market Analysis, by Percival White. Me 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 


1925. 


A new edition of a useful work. 


Distribution Through the Drug Trade—Hor 
To Get It—Also Decisions 
Distribution, Compiled by C. HL Wate: 
bury for Committee on Proprietal 
Goods. National Wholesale Drugg® 
Association, New York, 1925. 


A helpful study of the distribution problens 
the wholesale drug trade. One chapter is 
voted to a summing up of the present ; 
law as it affects resale price maintenance 


SInNCSS 
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, Which 
tion oi The truck you now have, or the truck you now buy 
is the one on which you must depend for cold weather 
re hauling and delivery. 
Hm Just ahead lies winter. Soon will come rain, snow, ice and 
dealin bittercold—factors which will affect your deliveryservice. 
und the as 
of the The man who uses a Ford truck to meet these conditions 
sat has a decided advantage in securing rapid and sure 
| Recent improvements transportation. The starter gives a quick turn-over to 
L. Fr in Ford Car designs the engine despite the cold; the absence of excess weight 
25. addgreaterconvenience reduces skidding to a minimum; parking is simple and 
es to driving and service. operation is dependable. 
~ ‘ Theactionof the brakes 
» sel i kennother and more Look ahead now and be prepared. See your nearest 
n deta positive; brake and Authorized Ford Dealer and plan now to put your 
ay clutch pedals are newly transportation system on a Ford basis thereby continu- 
designed and more con- ing first class delivery service throughout the winter. 
veniently spaced. 
Agency Ford One Ton Truck Chassis- - ------.------ $365 f. o. b. Detroit 
ok Gh Ford One Ton Truck With Stake Body and 
vg Closed Cab -- dee ate $515 f. o. b. Detroit 
- writing Starting equipment $65 extra 
~ustome! 
liberalh 
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THE GLEN 
SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN, N.Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
H’m. E. Lefingwell, President 


A Health Resort and Hotel with 
complete facilities for the treat- 
ment of heart, circulatory, di- 


gestive and nervous disorders. ‘| 


Valuable mineral springs— high- 
ly radio-active. Baths under 
specialized medical direction. 


strated booklets on request. 





Your Secretary 
is in Washington Today 


Your desk is ready, appointments made, introduc- 
tions arranged. Your confidential secretary is ready 
to take your dictation: get your Congressional and 
Departmental data; see to details. Your Washing- 
ton office has every facility you have at home and 
will carry on in your absence Long training per- 
mits special attention to agricultural-industrial mat 
ters. Write for details of this unusual service. 


Ne t V. Price 
Your Washington Secretary 


512 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





‘*The City of 
Diversified Industries’’ 


Canton, Ohio 


For Sale or Lease.—Two foundries, light 
manufacturing plant, tool and machine shop, 
plant suitable for publishing house, and plant 
suitable for heavy machine work. City ideally 
located as commercial and industrial center. 
Cheap power and excellent labor conditions. 





Good railroad facilities, proximity to raw mate- 
rials and markets and stable busines. conditions. 
The Industrial Development Committee 


The Canton Chamber of Commerce 
Canton, Ohio 
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EE MILLER, consulting engineer for th ter al 
American Institute of Steel Constructj of bu 
whom I have often quoted in these columm q  Set#im 
because he never talks to me except sagely j contre 
recently remarked that he has discovered why tivene 
men complain about poor business when bus traits 
ness is really good. ergy, 
“Tt is,’ declares Miller, ‘“‘because most bus these 
ness men have not yet awakened to the fad my 
that we have overcome the weather. We thoug 
longer have seasonal peaks in business due oom 
above 


mere weather conditions, but go right aheal : 
the year around regardless of season @ hon 
weather. It used to be that little buildiy 
was done in winter. Today in any large aiy St 
you see men excavating for great building 
in defiance of snow or mud. Instead of hay of su 
ing a high peak of building activity when tk : 
season is most advantageous, the same work 
is spread over many months. But the fellor knows 
who makes comparison with his forme 
busiest season and takes snap judgment de 
cides that business is rotten. A® 

“No matter what business you look a : 
you’re apt to find that it has recently under lumbi 
gone a big change due to this elimination d§ Pe 


seasonal peaks. We no longer buy enouhg Pictur 
steel, woolens or rope to last for months - 
always 


ahead, because we know that we can get suth 
supplies when we need them. Even under ture of 


wear sales are distributed rather eveily 8 a us 
through the year. As many furs are sod® _ The 
summer as in winter. We have vanquishtl uiseme| 
seasons and ironed out the seasonal peas 8 att 
This is a tremendous advantage to eve neither 
in business. But the trouble is that most@ Serves 
us don’t know it.” useful 

theless 

color j 


“TTS A_ strange fact,” remarked @ WR propor 

shrewd business man who has invesli® gine , 
heavily in railroad securities, “that a mi petition 
road seems to have prospects for future pit page ir 
perity somewhat in inverse ratio to the pi | 
perity and civilized condition of the couml if ever 
through which it goes. Where the country? then a 
built up and everybody getting rich, get mc 
ple begin to fight the railroad and seek® 
pass laws to curtail railroad profits. But® E 
less civilized, less prosperous places, men # | 
willing to give a right-of-way free of chatt makes ; 








and even guarantee reasonable earnings used it 
. . ’y 

the railroad will only come that way. Paper ; 

oe ania most ef 

“IT TAKES about three times as lomp@ because 

sell gasoline to a woman as to 4 mis most n 


lamented the man in charge of @ git his coy 
filling station. ‘“A woman likes to shop commoy 


little before buying even if it’s only : his sam 
Because of her life-long habits she is s0# Prompt 
make up her mind. She takes two Of thing el 


minutes to decide if she wants high-test 
low-test gas. Then when she has pal A“! 
bill, she remembers that she wants 


her engine but can’t immediately ee about h 

her mind whether to buy thin, heavy hames, 

dium. Finally, when about to drive away Mos 
Business 
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to think that she wants water for 
the radiator or air in her tires. 


#1 love women,” he added, as he counted 
‘gut my change, “but they do take up a lot of | 


a man’s time. : 





IN MAKING a report of intelligence tests 
P poled to a group of successful business 


‘men, Dr. W. V. Bingham, authority on per- 


sonnel research, observes: 
“University teachers are prone to magnify 
the importance of intelligence. It is indeed 
to be the chief factor in their own 
success. They tend to estimate the effective- 
ness of their colleagues in terms of intel- 
lectual accomplishment. They rank their 
students in the order of their ability to mas- 
ter and manipulate ideas. But, in the world 
of business, success is first of all a matter of 
getting things done. Ability to persuade and 
control people is an outstanding asset. Effec- 
tiveness within an organization demands such 
traits as dependability, cooperativeness, en- 
ergy, promptness of decision. If traits like 
these are present to a high degree, a man 
may make a notable business success even 
though his rating for mental alertness is com- 
paratively low. Intelligence there must be, 
above a certain minimum. But this minimum 
is, perhaps, not so high as is often supposed.” 





scons of intelligence rating have dis- 
covered, by the way, that business men 
of superior intelligence are the ones most 
likely to reply to a personal-history ques- 
tionnaire. In other words, a smart fellow 
knows he is smart and is therefore not 
ashamed to give facts about himself. 





oT survey of current magazines 
at the psychological laboratory of Co- 
lumbia University shows that more than 65 
per cent of full-page advertisements contain 
pictures of members of the well-known human 
race. This is probably because humans are 
always interested in other humans and a pic- 
ture of a person, rather than of a mere object, 
is a useful factor in attracting attention. 

_The same study showed that color in adver- 
lsements is probably less effective in attract- 
ing attention than is commonly supposed. It 
neither attracts great initial attention nor 
serves to hold interest. However, color is so 
useful for artistic purposes that it may never- 
theless be worth the extra cost. Naturally, 
color is valuable as an attention attracter in 
Proportion to how little color appears in 
other advertisements with which it is in com- 
petition in the same magazine. If only one 
page in the whole magazine contains red ink, 
that page will make people look at it. But 
if every advertiser tries the same method, 
then a page in plain black and white might 
get more attention. 


WHicH recalls that a man I know whose 
business is carried on largely by mail 
makes a close study at all times of colors most 
used in business stationery. He uses blue 
Paper and envelopes and finds that they are 
most effective in bringing prompt responses 
cause letters written on such stationery are 
most hoticeable—but this is true only when 
rt competitors are using something more 
ommon. If he finds that many others in 
. same field are writing on blue paper, he 
Promptly switches for the time being to some- 
thing else. 


A SALESMAN told Prof. R. S. Woodworth, 
Psychologist, of Columbia University, 


a is di : “ ; 
— difficulty In remembering customers 


“Most bad memory,” Prof. Woodworth 
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Sell Goods—in England 


Foodstufis — cotton —wool— 
tobacco: Great Britain im- 





RADIOGRAMS go_ 
direct to: 


ENGLAND ITALY ads ‘ 
FRANCE FOLAND ports over two billion dollars 
SWEDEN 


worth of these products an- 
nually. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
HAWAII and JAPAN 


HOW TO SEND 
RADIOGRAMS 


In New York, Washington, Bos- 
ton, or Honolulu phone for an 
RCA messenger. 


In other cities —file Radiograms 
to Europe or the Near East at any 
RCA or Postal Telegraph office; 
and to Hawaii and Japan at any 
RCA or Western Union office. 


To any country—and for passen- 
gers on ships at sea—be sure to 
mark your messages 


a RCA 


Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 


American business houses 
must use a speedy communi- 
cation service to retain their 
share of British trade, and Ra- 
diograms—direct to England— 
offer a prompt, accurate means 
of keeping in touch with for- 
eign correspondents. 

















RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


NEW YORK CITY 
WR NE ccbcccczoveudiannd Broad $100 6 West 19th Strect............. Watkins 7953 
19 Spruce Gereet...ccccccccccsscvees Beekman 8220 1824 Broadway.......cesecseseess Columbus 4311 
126 Franklin Street .........2+seee0ss Walker 4891 19 West 44th Strect..........+. Murray Hill 4996 
264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street, Garfield 4200 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1112 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
HONOLULU, T. H., 923 Fort Street 








CEE ss coaenpoeonesees 10 So. La Salle Street PHILADELPHIA..........«. The Bourse 
en an sug eavene’ 109 Congress Street Ce AEE 0 0-5000dhevdents 1599 St. Clair Ave, 
NEW ORLEANS. ............ Carondelet Building SEATTLE ...............++.-501 Maritime Bldg, 
BAL 1 OGRE cds cicvesesisses Gay © Pratt Streets PORT ARTHUR, Texas ..... Realty Buildin: 
DOC Gis  Picceccsuescare .220 Brewer Street LOS ANGELES. ..<00<sessexs 453So. Spring Street 
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told him, “is due to the fact that you @ 
something all by yourself which you org 
nally needed assistance to do. If you 

ber a man’s name you can call him by 
on sight without assistance. The trouble 5 
that when you first meet a man you 

have assistance. Somebody tells ee 
name. Good management demands 
when you have assistance, you should the 
and there do the very thing which you late 
will need to do without assistance. Whe 
somebody has just told you a man’s 
you should look at the stranger, try to fix hs 
appearance in your mind, at the same tim 
calling him by name, either aloud or silently 
thus preparing yourself to know his name 
when next you meet him. This is the pring. 
ple of all memory training.” 


Bridging Space VV ALTER S. GIFFORD, president oft 



































Bell Telephone Company, told me ng 
. long ago that the only trouble with a }j 
oe long pas telephone, Sea =P job is the title. “If a man could only bat 
arriers and Dridging space, Makes the scat- important duties to perform and be rewarde 
tered people of the nation neighbors. accordingly, but with no title and known onl 
: as a clerk to those outside of his own offic, 
Whether you wish to call Chicago, New York, the situation would be ideal,” he said. “If; 
Havana, San Francisco, Boston, Seattle, or any man has a high-sounding title, he is expected 
> di iene the ionw-dict faciliti to live up to it, not only while at his wort 
intermediate place, g-aistance facilities but wherever he goes. The consequence j 
exist—ready for your use. that he can hardly live in the simple manne 
_ he may prefer.” 
The Bell System today has 5,000,000 miles of This wasn’t mere idle chatter, either, Gif 
long-distance lines, which, with its exchange herd i) cue (Of the compen 
li iin tes total wire milen b league New York executives I can think o 
ines, g ge up to more who, by preference, ride in the subwy 
than 39,000,000 miles. rather than by automobile. This is becau 
5 ‘ he likes to be thrown in close contact wih 
This nation-wide plant and nation-wide service all sorts of folk. 


But I doubt if his idea of having a by 
job with a humble title would appeal to th 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of average employe of less philosophical au- 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market look. The average man is chafing becau 
to yield a good return. Write for information. his title doesn’t sound pretentious enough 

. Just recently I noticed in the list of @ 
ployes in the back of a theater program thi 
the man in charge of the theater wash-tom 
is pompously called Director of Public Com 
fort! 


underlie Bell System securities. 
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“BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine 


as D.F. Houston, President 
| 195 Broadway NEW YORK 


YOUNG friend of mine undertook wit 
£% out previous experience to play the stot 
market and now has the 1925 Prize Han 
Luck Tale. He had heard of so-called sip 

a loss orders: Timorously he bought 100 shat 

. Messeneer” of a certain stock, on margin, at $80 a shat 
ae He thought the most he could afford to le 
— - | was $400, and when he placed his buying on 

| he told the broker to put in also an order! 
| sell at $76 a share if prices dropped that fi 
























































e j 
' a | Having arranged to buy his stock he went bi 
1H Envelope Publicity way, intending to wait a few months, if neti 
s ie aaah a Menhe: iiiinhnidbas tot 6 én be, to take his profit. Less than two hos 
bs k Ne cone nape AA pall later, the broker called him to say: “I 
_4 out without a message that will help your ‘ 999 i 
- athaehh ancl nine hae Bodkiet: VEavdeees ie | executed both your orders! 
: Advertising Mediums,” tells how! It also de {| Worst of all, having dipped down and 0 
‘ ; “scribes Cupples side seam en- f | my friend $400, the stock went up again i 
Bi | ra ~~] velope, the one that’s handled ff | day to $80 and now it is selling for more 
| Envelopes | easier, addressed faster and cost $120 a share. 
+} Advertising | ss. The book is free—write ri " 
3 Mediums || ‘°°a*"' | A PAINT manufacturer tells me that ® 
i ges Samuel Cupples Envelope Co. | + ‘of the worst features of his busine 
<a : ae abe dishonest competitors. ‘They me 
E : This booklet sth? panera aap ieee tomers suspicious of all paint,” he expll 
a : —— eee “The trouble is that scarcely any com 
| — a | of the market lends itself to dishones} 
+ ° ° ! well as paint. Few people know much a 
4 ; Substantial Saving! | it. A poor paint when first app 
; NATION’S BUSINESS is 3sc per copy. Thirty- about as well as the best. If # @ 
six monthly numbers (hres years bought sing, || wear well, there is always a chandet® 
scription is $7.50. You save $5.10. it on unusual weather conditions Of ® 
: Be, NATION’S BUSINESS the painter put it on. Reputable 
4 Ciistasers ox Write he Washington facturers have a constant fight on (HEB % Pr 
| to eliminate those who are unscrupti¥es)) 
‘ When writing to the above advertisers please mention Nation's Business 
in 








